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Submerged logs or rocks 
can’t hurt it. 


Are You “In the Know’ About the 
Great Advance In Rowboat Motors? 





“A test no other could stand!”’ 


Written by Dr. G.R. Hubbell of 
California— a Caille Liberty User 


‘6 OMALES BAY—sixteen by 
one and a half miles of every 
fiendish thing that might be 


conjured up to defeat a rowboat motor. 


“In .places, sea grass flat upon the 
water, so thick that passage is next to 
impossible with an ordinary motor or 
even a pair of lustily pulled oars. 


feet high, this little motor drove the 
boat with a 500-pound load three miles 
from the mouth of the bay to my cot- 


tage at Hamlet. Not once did it falter. 


“Tt rides over shoals without a scratch. 
The fields of grass cannot stop it. 


“In fact, I have given my Caille Lib- 


erty an endurance test that no- other 
“Deep channels. On windy days motor in use upon the bay could stand 
Kuns up on shallow waves tower above you. Mud flats and it has proven satisfactory in every 
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and shoals bid fair to tear the pro- way. 
peller from any. motor. Strong tides. = 
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Level-Winding Anti-Back-Lash 
Casting Reel 
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ERE are over 100,000 South Bend Reels in actual use. 
Over 100,000 anglers, by the rigid tests of actual fishing, 
have tried, have proven South Bend Reels. What finer testimonial 
—what greater acknowledgment of perfection could be given? 
They’ve stood the gaff—the gaff of not one, but many season’s 
hard usage; over 80,000 South Bend Reels have been in use 
longer than one season. That alone bespeaks their dependability. 
The two features most desired for bait casting are combined in 
the South Bend Level-Winding Anti-Back-Lash Reel. It is level- 


winding, it is anti-back-lash. No other reel successfully offers this on aime 

patented combination, which assures greater fishing possibilities Lash Revi same specifications 

through more and better casts. the South Tiend Level- Winding 

n 

Back-lashes, snarls and tangles are entirely eliminated with this reel; and Price 12.60 30° 

on the retrieve your line automatically winds perfectly smooth and even. ORENO (helo ts aA 

There is no continuous drag whatever to retard your cast—the brake action tion as the “greatest fish-get- 
ter made.”’ 16 different colors, 











applies only when line slackens at end of cast. 

South Bend Reels are guaranteed without time “ae > 

against defective workmanship, material or design. ¢ EREE aa 

will replace all broken parts or rectify any defect not in sao 

to misuse or neglect. We further guarantee this reel to Fas 

fulfill all we claim. Book’ 
Our book,“Fishing, What Baits and When,” gives 
detail description of these reels, also other angling 
hints and information. Send a ‘postal. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


2225 High Street South Bend, Ind. 
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How Heddon Tackle Has Dominated in 
ll Years of “FIELD“STREAM” Mag azine's 
Prize Bass Contests 


TUDY. Analyze. Compare. Grasp the tremendous significance 
of proof like this—its conclusiveness—its guidance-value to your 
future tackle choice. 


Field and Stream magazine’s annual Prize Contests for largest bass are the 
nation’s angling classic — recognized as the most representative, decisive and 
widely entered court of fishing results in America. 


For eleven solid years in this nation-wide arena where are pitted every extreme 
of skill and luck, certainty and uncertainty, Heddon tackle has consistently 
maintained leadership — by unparalleled margins — over every other make or 

group of tackle that can fairly be brought into comparison. 
In these prize records Heddon Baits assert a 35 per cent lead over all other 
wooden baits combined! Heddon winning Rods out 
strip by 60 per cent all other split bamboo rods put 
together — and are only behind a combined group 
of rods of other material that enjoyed the equiva- 
S| A \\ve lent of many years start before Heddon Rods 

Be AS a OS AWill,|, appeared on the market. 

aC (eee | These are known results—cold, stubborn records 
/' that admit no doubt or dispute. Their double mess- 
age—the almost universal adoption of Heddon Baits ¢ 
and Rods by America’s expert anglers, and 
the outstanding superiority of this tackle in 
the crucial tests of practical fishing—drives 
straight to the heart of what your tackle 
choice should be. Heddon— your main- 
’ >) stay Baits. Heddon—your Rod 
ee of final trust. Heddon—the 
tackle name of proved 


oe Fishing 


ed sis Tackle 


T , Cai 
pret Heddon’s Sons, Dowagiac, Mich. Wm. Croft & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


Exclusive Canadian Representatives 


The book of Heddon 
Baits, Rods, Reels 
and Lines is free 
and you will like it. 
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The Terror Path 


By 


James Barnes 


HE little Chef-de-Post sat in his 

hammock chair under the screen 

of phrynia leaves watching the 

muddy, slowly flowing river. 
Back of the rampart of forest the sun 
was swiftly sinking; the tree frogs were 
beginning their rusty croaking; the .eve- 
ning chill was coming on. 

The little Chef-de-Post shivered. Reach- 
ing for the bottle on the rickety folding 
table beside him he poured out a gen- 
erous portion of green liquid and slowly 
trickled some water from a battered pit- 
cher into a much-nicked glass. Then he 
shook some white powder from a folded 
paper on his tongue, and holding his 
breath took a long drink of the opalescent 
liquor. This ceremony over he lay back 
in the chair and cursed the continent of 
Africa, distinctly, in four separate lan- 
guages. Beginning with Norwegian, he 
ran through French and Portuguese, and 
ended with a neat peroration in English. 


AKING twenty grains of quinine sul- 

phate and following it up with a 
slightly diluted draft of wormwood might 
account for the disagreeable expression 
on any man’s face, let alone that of one 
whose blood was squirming with fever 
germs and whose nerves were racked with 
the depressing struggle between strong 
drugs and many other things! 
; But it was not aimless cursing he had 
just indulged in. It was directed at some- 
‘thing concrete and tangible. For the last 
four weeks he had been trying to accom- 
plish the impossible; and yet, on paper, 
the impossible had seemed easy enough! 
It was merely to finish his section of the 
new forest trail, and then to inveigle the 





inhabitants of a dozen 
mangy, disease-stricken 
villages to move over the 
river to sites chosen 

for them by the omniscient 
“Bula Matari,” or white man. 
villagers would not move; they would 
hardly discuss the subject; they preferred 
lying in the sun, watching their women 
tend the fish traps in the rocky barriers 
of the river. It was with great difficulty 
that the younger men could be driven or 
bribed to work two hours out of the day 
in the trail. What was the matter? Every 
official, it seemed, from reports, was hav- 
ing a hard time on the other sectors. But 
surely he was having the worst! Even 
those Shenzi Mafualipas who had been 
‘empted by great promises of cleared land 
and high wages had bolted—not one was 
left. 


HE Chef-de-Post took another long 
drink and sighed a reminiscent sigh. 
Oh, for a month or two of the old regime, 





Save this story until you are certain 
that you won’t be interrupted. It is 
a wonderful tale of the Juri Forests. 











under the Old Company that had charge 
of the Belgian Congo! Oh, for the days 
when the rubber gatherers came in to the 
Posts with full baskets, working for 
nothing except the right to live! Oh, for 
the times when labor could be had for 
the sending for it; when the smoke of 
burning villages floated over the clearings 





But the, 














and the wail of agony followed the cutting 
swish of the chiccotte—the terrible whip 
of hippo hide! Ah, yes! the blacks were 
well in hand then and a man could make 
money! Now, one had to be so careful. 
The Chef-de-Post smiled sneeringly, but 
still he smiled. In four months, now, his 
three years would be up and he would 
be on his way out to the coast. He won- 
dered if Africa would ever tempt him 
again? Would he drift back as he had 
always done? Most likely he would leave 
his bones here as most of them did. He 
had saved up something, but how long 
would it last? He drained the glass, no- 
ticing the bottle was empty also, and rose 
unsteadily to his feet. A light shone 
from the interior of the wattled hut a few 
paces off. It was his boy lighting the 
lamp. The Chef-de-Post swore at him 
in the Coast tongue. 

“Hiya! Kominino! Lazy dog that 
never knew a mother, is food ready?” 

A soft voice answered. “Tayari, Mas- 
ter, it is ready. ’Ndio.” 


TOOPING under the low doorway 

Nissen entered. As he drew on a 
linen coat he looked down at the table 
with disgust—a greasy slab of fried for- 
est pig, a jar of pickles, and an opened 
tin of biscuit in which the ants had been 
feasting, a pot of jam and a plate of baked 
endises or coarse bananas. His stomach 
revolted. The slender black boy dressed 
in a ragged cotton shirt was wiping a 
plate with a dirty cloth as he placed it 
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on the table. A young woman wrapped 
loosely in trade print-stuff edged past 
him. She had smiled when Nissen first 
cntered, showing her rows of finely 
pointed little teeth, The Chef-de-Post 
turned his face from her. She had the 
same effect on him as the dinner; and 
yet, despite the raised scars on her cheeks 
and forehead, he had once thought her 
good looking! But now! Oh, God! 
There was no use going into it! He was 
sick of body, sick of mind, sick of soul. 
He pushed away the rough pork untasted; 
the bees had been at the jam, some of 
them were still there. It did not make 
any matter, he couldn’t have touched it. 
He managed to munch a mouthful of 
banana and a poisonous looking pickle. 
The boy brought him his coffee. The 
strong draught revived him a little. He 
looked up and saw the dark eyes were 
on him; Nissen caught the look of fear 
in them. 


‘6 A RAMBA, what happened last night? 

4 & —shauri gani?” 

“T know nothing, Master; ask Gondolo, 
the soldier.” 

“He told me the people were frightened 
—a leopard was prowling round the huts. 
Aught else?” 

“A leopard! It is so, Master.” The 
speaker held up his hand with the thumb 
inside the palm. “Four in five mights. 
Bwana Mkubwa.” The whole hand was 
outstretched now, clawlike. “Four in 
five nights.” He drew his crook’d fin- 
gers across his throat. 

“What do you mean, Aramba, speak 
plainly ?” 

The black avoided his gaze. “Four men 
have been taken—their heads crushed— 
their throats torn. The people of the vil- 
lage will not come over here. Flapana! 
No! And now Mwesi Mkubwa the moon 
is big—Hapana! Acha!” 

Nissen’s eyes were burning with more 
than fever now; they took on a glint of 
eager interest. 

“It is Chui—the leopard, Aramba?” 

The boy’s eyes sought ‘his master’s 
face. He answered in a half whisper 
leaning forward. “Leopards take women 
and children, Bwana. These were men, 
strong men, armed, young,—not old and 
useless. . .. But what chance had they?” 

ESPITE his sickly frailness the little 

Chef-de-Post had courage; but now 
he felt a quick chill that twisted 
his whole body. One cannot live in the 
midst of superstition and not be tinged 
by it. In the eyes of the black, all white 
men, all Musungos, are brave, and this 
one had sustained the reputation. Had 
he not gone out in the moonlight and shot 
the lone bull elephant that had ravished 


the Mawambi plantations? Had he not 
put down three tuskers, one after another, 
when the herd of two hundred had 
crashed past him in the forest? Nissen 
kad not shown fear on these occasions; 
but now, as Aramba continued, the shiver 
came over him again. 

“There are those who can change them- 
selves.” Aramba’s voice was thrilling as 
the tense whisper went on. “Guns cannot 
hurt them, Master. In the firelight at 
night they walk past and put their hands 
on you. You awaken, but see them not! 
And if hands, why not teeth? And why 
not claws, Master? On this side, from 
where the little river comes in to where 
the big waters tear at the stones, there 
never have been villages. No! People 
will not live here on this side. They can- 
not fight the spirits, Waroho! Long ago 
it was a mokoko, a great monkey—all 
gray like an old man’s head—who would 
strangle with his hands. Now it is Chui, 
the leopard that no man can see.” 


HE Chef-de-Post forced a _ laugh. 

“They are all bongos, all liars, these 
people. Makers of stories. Why haven’t 
they told me before, they who do so 
much talking?” 

The black came closer to the table and 
glanced over his shoulder. 

In the light of the lamp, Nissen saw 
the uncanny gray color of his face; he 
was paling under the influence of his 
abject fear. 

“Because, oh, Master, one must not 
speak. JT hears you. Those who speak, 
die! Is it not so that old Lupo, the medi- 
cine man, he, who talks with the Peponi, 
with the spirits himself, was taken the 
night you made him sleep under guard 
in the big hut below here, that you built 
for the Kapita? ...Oh, Master, now I 
am afraid for I have spoken, Labda ni 
Takufa sasa hivi. Perhaps I will die 
now !” 

Again Nissen laughed. “Fear nothing,” 
he said. “But n’goja—wait. Bring me 
the chop-box. I will take the tall bottle. 
I will mix magic. Fetch me water.” 


A§s Aramba set the pitcher and glass 
on the table, he watched Nissen’s 
face; his eyes burning. 

A sudden inspiration seized the white 
man. Bending over the box he had un- 
locked, he drew forth a bottle of absinthe 
and one of spirits of wine. Pouring some 
of the latter in the palm of his hand, he 
lit it with a match. Before it had burned 
out, he flung the blazing liquid in the 
air. At the same time he repeated a verse 
cf doggerel in Norse, then in Swahili, 
and in the River tongue: 

“Evil Spirit—you appear for the last 
time ! 
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“Tonight we destroy you and your 
power—K eleli!” 

This done, he dripped a heavy dose of 
absinthe and water into the ‘glass and 
took a long, breath-holding draught. 

“May I speak, Master?” 


HE Chef-de-Post waved a sign of as- 

sent. His courage and spirits were 
1eturning, as the aroma of the drug filled 
nostrils and lungs. 

“Keep the light burning, Bwana 
Mkumbwa,” the boy warned, “I go to sit 
by the fire. We have spoken. Rest not 
heavily.” 

Nissen fought off a shiver. “A big 
fire will be lit,” he answered lightly, “and 
someone will watch with a gun—qua bun- 
duki. It will be Gondolo himself. If he 
has but one eye, he shoots as well as I do. 
Qua heri; kwenda-lala. Go—sleep in 
peace Aramba! The spell will work! 
After tonight—no more will we be dis- 
turbed. Kwenda!” 

The boy opened the door and stepped 
forth without a word. As Nissen fol- 
lowed him with a glance, he saw that 
the woman was standing there, just out- 
side the threshold. Had she seen and 
heard? What did it matter! Let her 
tell if she. wished to! 

He rose, slamming the door in her 
face. “Go! Clear out of this!” he 
shouted. “Out and away with you! I 
will see you no more!” 


EFT to himself the Chef-de-Post sat 

tapping the edge of the table with his 
knuckles, gazing into space. Who could 
ever get back of the African mind? Cer- 
tainly no white man had ever succeeded. 
As for himself, he had never made the 
least effort; he despised them all, mis- 
trusted them, hated them. Aramba, a 
waif from the coast, was the only one 
who had shown the slightest interest in 
his welfare, and the only one that he 
had treated half decently; yet, except for 
the trouble of breaking in another ser- 
vant, Nissen would not have turned a 
hair had he been told that a crocodile 
had taken him at the river side. As for 
the woman, he would have to get rid of 
her. She came of the same tribe as the 
soldiers—those privileged blackguards who 
saluted so smartly when spoken to and 
made a pretense of discipline. But they 
hated him, and he knew it. A _ bad lot 
they were—recruited from bad _ people 
down the river—but they insured his 
safety and backed up to a certain extent 
his authority. 

Nissen rose, picked up the bottles and, 
iooking to see how much was left in the 
tall one, for it was his last, hid them in 
the chop-box, locking it carefully. He 
was the only one who was allowed to 
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mix that kind of magic. As he put the 
keys in his pocket, he stopped and lis- 
tened. 


HE great wooden drums across the 

river had begun their booming, sound- 
ing out unknown messages to listeners 
miles away. No white man had ever suc- 
ceeded in fathoming their code. What 
were they saying? 

He waiked to the door of the hut and 
looked out. A hundred yards away a fire 
was burning, but no lights shone from the 
distant villages. Turning back he un- 
hooked the belt hanging on the wall above 
the untidy camp cot and buckled it on 
under his coat. Then he went out into 
the damp night air, his hand on the butt 
of the automatic. As he approached the 
fire, round which three soldiers in their 
blue cotton uniforms were sitting, they 
stared out of the flickering light in the 
direction of his approaching footsteps. 
Seeing who it was they rose, saluted and 
stood at attention. Nissen caught the scent 
of Malwa, the strong native beer. 

“Where is Gondolo?” he asked sharply. 

The men exchanged glances. 


66¢ NONE, master.” The man who spoke 

was short and thickset with heavy 
tribal marks down his forehead to where 
the bridge of his nose should have been. 

His sharply filed teeth protruded under 
his bulbous upper lip. He spoke in the 
language of the river tribes, gutturally; 
not in Aramba’s musical Swahili. 

“When did he leave? Where went he?” 

The man made a motion with his hand 
to the west that denoted sundown. Nissen 
pointed eastward toward the depth of the 
forest. 

“Did he go there? Answer!” 

No Frenchman could have given a shrug 
so expressive. “I know not, master.” The 
reply was muttered sullenly with another 
shrug of hands and shoulders. 

_The two others repeated the movement. 
Nissen glanced at them. They were lying 
—he knew it—but he feigned ignorance. 

“Bring some embers and make a fire 
before my house,” he ordered. “A big 
fire. And one of you will sit there all 
night. You, Koto, will watch till the 
moon rises. And then you,” he pointed 
at one of the others. “You, M’Longo 
will watch till morning.” 


URNING, he walked back to his hut 

and stood there a minute before en- 
tering. The moon would not rise until 
after ten. Above the jet black forest that 
Surrounded the new clearing a few bright 
Stars were twinkling. The drums had 
ceased their booming from the villages. 
A nocturnal lemur began its hoarse, mo- 
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notonous complaint in the depths of the 
blackness; a hideous cry sounding far 
to the left, then to the right, then over- 
head. The ventriloquism of the night! 
A chill shook him. Something seemed to 
move past Nissen’s elbow, all but touch- 
ing him! And what was that? What 
was that gigantic white thing that seemed 
to be stretching out an enormous arm in 
his direction? With his hand still on the 
butt of his pistol, the little Chef-de-Post 
stepped forward, his breath wheezing, a 
coppery taste in the back of his mouth. 
lt was but the trunk of a newly felled 
tree, the branches showing white. Re- 
lieved, he paused, and then again the chill. 
He turned and ran back into the hut, clos- 
ing the flimsy door with a twist of the 
wooden hasp. 


HE light of the lamp, burning low, 
gave him a sense of security; and 
then he saw that the wick scarcely touched 
the spoonful of oil that was left. He 
breathed a deep curse on Aramba’s head 
and seated himself on the edge of the 
cot. Reaching for the heavy express rifle 
at the foot he looked to see if it was 
loaded and then placed it back against the 
wall. Yes, he was frightened—frightened 
as he had never been before! Were his 
nerves going? He felt his pulse He 
could hardly count the rapid beats. There 
came to his mind what the medical mis- 
sionary at Barumba had said about the 
effect of the green liquor. Perhaps it 
had come to him, as it had to little Valen- 
tine, the Belgian down near Bebengo! 
With a final sputter the lamp went out 
and he sat in the darkness shivering. 
At last the nameless dread subsided. 
Through the cracks of the door he could 
see a faint firelight that increased as he 
heard the sputter of burning wood. 


ALF ashamed of himself he peeped 

through the crevice. There was a 
figure crouching close to the flames push- 
ing in the faggots with a bare foot. If 
that man was not afraid why should he 
fear? But where had Gondolo gone? 
Why had they all looked so guiltily 
strange when he had pointed off to the 
eastward? Rumors had reached him that 
the Welese, the forest people, had been 
moving their villages and that there had 
been fighting among them. But, away 
from the traveled routes along the rivers, 
the official white men knew next to noth- 
ing of the forest country. There were 
vast stretches within a day or two’s jour- 
ney in his own Sector that Nissen had 
never investigated. There were stories 
of the awful rites practised there. Years 
ago, when the rubber was gathered, the 
river people, with the aid of the Musungos 
and their rifles, had driven the man- 


eaters far back; even the ivory traders 
and the elephant poachers had not been 
in touch with them of late. Only the 
B’Buti, or Little People, who were seen 
occasionally, knew where they were. 

The Chef-de-Post threw himself back 
into the blankets, hoping, as only a nerve- 
tired man can hope, for the carelessness 
of sleep. It would not come—the familiar 
night sweat began, soaking him through 
and through—intense pains settled in his 
back and knees and elbows, and then his 
brain hazed a little and he dozed. 


T was the falling of a large beetle from 

the rafters on his face that wakened 
him, not the horrid dream that something 
was steathily trying to open the door, 
though he distinctly remembered it as he 
came to himself. With a sense of relief 
he felt that he was warm and his skin 
was fairly dry. He gave a loud groan; 
no more sleep for him for hours; he knew 
that well, so he lay there staring at a little 
white gleam shining through the leaves of 
the roof. The moon, now at the full, must 
be directly over head, and that swine of 
an Askari, that accursed Soldat, had most 
likely let the fire go out. He called. No 
answer ! 

Swinging himself painfully to his feet, 
he opened the door. As he looked out, he 
noticed that the fire had died down to a 
bed of red embers and that the solitary 
watcher no longer sat upright but was re- 
clining at full length, his body and head 
muffled in the folds of the dirty trade 
blanket. The Askari’s fire, down by their 
huts, was out entirely. Nissen cursed. 
They were all asleep, dead drunk most 
likely. 

The lemur had ceased its eerie com- 
plaining. From the direction of the big 
pool, above the first village, a hippo be- 
gan its tooting signal. But what was that 
other sound, that interrogating throaty 
grunt that came from the near side of 
the trail? 


O sooner did he locate it than Nissen 
felt the tingling behind his ears 
again—those exciting little thrills, half 
fear, half curious anticipation. It was a 
prowling leopard and very close. Nissen 
imagined he could discern a slim, color- 
less shape passing slowly to his left. 
Reaching behind him, he grasped the cool 
barrels of the express rifle, and without 
moving from the doorway, drew it toward 
him, At the same time, with his left hand, 
he picked two spare cartridges from his 
coat pocket. Slipping back the safety 
catch, he stepped out into the moonlight, 
bringing the rifle-butt to his shoulder. 
So intense was the flooding brilliance 
that he could see both sights plainly. He 
did not doubt but that the leopard in the 
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shadow of the bushes could see him also. 
The grunting “ink-ink” had ceased. 


TRANGE perceptions come to an 

armed man, all alert. As if his 
weapon had an intuition all its own, Nis- 
sen swung the heavy gun to the right, 
away from the bushes, in the direction of 
the fallen tree. As he glanced along the 
barrels, through the notch, to the little 
piece of ivory let into the’ fore-sight, he 
saw, as if it were a directly set-up target, 
the eyes and black-tipped ears of another 
great cat, about twenty yards away. The 
beast’s forefeet, Nissen reasoned in that 
flash of clear perception, must be resting 
en the trunk of the tree. He pressed the 
trigger and as he did so turned quickly 
end let go at a movement in the bushes 
close to him. The two shots, right and 
left, were fired as only an expert could 
manage them, The report of the heavy 
express started no forest noises. Aston- 
ished, he listened as he threw out the 
empty shells and slipped in the two others 
he was holding between the knuckles of 
his left hand. It was the old elephant 
hunter’s trick, done automatically without 
a second’s lost motion. He had expected 
to see the recumbent figure by the fire- 
side jump to its feet. He had expected 
to have M’Longo and the others come 
stumbling to him, but there was not a 
cry, not a movement. And there was dead 
silence from the direction of the two 
points in which he had fired. 


CURIOUS sense of unreality came 

over him, If it had not been for the 
pungent odor of the burnt cordite and the 
warmth of the steel tubes, grasped by 
his left hand, he might have believed that 
what he had seen and done was an effect 
of imagination. Usually, when a gun is 
discharged in the forest, day or night, it 
awakens a chorus of protest and conster- 
nation. Monkeys in the tree-tops begin 
to chatter and go scurrying through the 
swaying branches. The parrots and other 
birds set up shrill squawkings. But for 
some reason—not a sound! 

At last, from the villages down the 
river, came the hum of voices and a 
shout or two; then a drum began boom- 
ing. He could imagine the awakened 
natives, scurrying and rushing to the 
canoes. Soon they would come paddling 
across, for the drum was beating the 
alarum. 

The curious im- 
mobility of the fig- 
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a man’s hand! He was dead but 
his body was warm, and the blood still 
running. Once more came that frighten- 
ing sense of unreality. The Chef-de-Post 
straightened up and looked toward the 
river. The wooden drum, after its burst 
cf sound, had ceased. No more voices 
came from the village. The moon, clear 
and cold, and the sparkling stars, were 
no more silent than the forest. It was 
uncanny, unbelievable, and it had a strange 
effect upon him. It stifled the sudden 
impulse to shout at top voice, to send 
forth a call for help. Stepping cau- 
tiously back he approached the bushes, 
and with his gun at his shoulder, pushed 
back a branch or two. Something white 
showed there, almost at his feet. 


T was the body of a magnificent, full- 

grown, male leopard, lying head toward 
him, partly belly up. He had hardly moved 
after that chance shot had struck him. 
But what of the other, his mate, perhaps, 
that the express apparently had found of 
its own volition? Slowly and cautiously, 
step by step, he approached the fallen 
tree. The animal must lie on the far 
side of the trunk. But if anything that 
had happened heretofore had been nerve 
disturbing, what he now saw caused him 
to gasp and almost drop his weapon. 
No leopard lay there, but a man’s body, 
arms, shoulders and what was left of the 
ckull hanging limply over the tree-trunk. 
The figure was dressed in the blue cotton 
uniform of one of his own soldiers. It 
was Gondolo the sergeant! 

Nissen was accepting happenings now, 
after that sudden gasp of consternation, 
as if it were all to be expected. If that 
ruined hulk had risen to its feet he would 
not have shown surprise. A curious re- 
vulsion possessed him, but it was not rea- 
soning that impelled him to do what he 
did. It seemed as if some inner force 
directed his movements. He passed his 
hand over the man’s body, feeling to ascer- 
tain if he wore his cartridge belt or ac- 
coutrements. They were not there. Gon- 
dolo must have gone on his mission, 
whatever it was, unarmed. But why had 
he mistaken his face for the visage of a 
leopard? Then he remembered that Gon- 
dolo’s left eye was opaque, with hardly a 
sign of iris. The man’s face, also, had 
always had a feline look, the raised scars 
in his cheeks and forehead had accentu- 
ated this, and his ears were high and 


pointed. If Gondolo had worn his milj- 
tary red ‘fez, Nissen would have recog- 
nized him instantly, but he had been 
bareheaded. 


OW he was in for it! He had killed 

one of his own men! Explain his 
best, that fact remained. Nowadays that 
was a serious thing! 

Then suddenly Nissen smiled a drawn, 
cunning smile. Why, it was easy; the 
easiest thing in the world! All he had to 
do was to drag the body to the river and 
put it in the water—the Wamba, the great 
crocodiles, would do the rest. If he 
worked quickly he might get it done be- 
fore anyone arrived. The dead leopard 
would account for the shooting. 

As he stepped across the log his feet 
struck something. Bending down, he 
picked up a heavy club. Nothing like it 
had he ever seen before; nothing like it 
had he ever heard of. At the end of a 
handle of polished ebony wood was a ball 
of native iron like a huge Knob Kerri, 
and surrounding this were five curved 
spikes, the span or a man’s hand! 


HE Chef-de-Post had been through so 

many sudden sensations this night that 
it did not surprise him that he laughed. 
It was all so clear. Gondolo was the 
Chui m’tu, the Peponi that was doing the 
present haunting! A blow from that club 
would crush a man’s skull, a drag of those 
claws and the leopard’s work was there— 
the sign of the Spirit Guild! Natives 
sleep soundly; a stealthy approach, a sud- 
den, downward stroke, and, before any 
other sleeper could gather his wits, the 
murderer was off into the night! 

But why? Why this useless killing? 
Then the Chef-de-Post realized that some 
men simply disappeared—night came, they 
went to sleep beside the Eastern Trail 
and they were seen no more! 

Leaning back against the tree trunk, 
Nissen began to reason clearly. Yes, 
surely yes, he had it! His own four 
soldiers! Maneaters every one! They 
and the Walese were in the game to- 
gether. But the Terror Path would be 
a terror path no longer! What use would 
it be to tell what he had discovered? 
None! Plainer and plainer he saw it all. 
It was not forest pig they ate so often 
late at night; it was not goat or giant 
rat. It was not Okapi meat that they had 
got from the Pigmies, as one of them had 
told him. It was— 
Nissen sickened as 





ure by the fire 
stirred Nissen to ac- 
tion' and he hurried 
forward, wondering 
at the non-appear- 
ance of the black 
boy and the woman. 
Their huts were but 
a stone’s throw be- 
yond his but not a 
sound or a move- 
ment had come from 
them. 


BE IDING down 
he roughly 
pulled the blanket 
off the sleeper’s 
head. It was not 
the thick-set Askari 
that lay there. It 
was Aramba, his 
throat torn and his 
face a gory ruin, 
Down his chest, 
plain to be seen, 
were five great 
gashes, the span of 














he bent over the 
body on the log. 








Across the River 


Gondolo had _ been 
back into the forest! 
It was that, that, 





which he carried in 
the fibre net basket, 
that the real leopard 
had scented and had 
been following. Bah! 
the Salles Negres! 
The Komininos! 


ASTILY Nissen 
walked up _ to 
his hut, then, keep- 
ing well in the-tree 
shadows, he _ went 
on to the others. All 
empty. The three 
Askaris and the 
woman with the 
pointed teeth were 
gone, 
One thing gave him 
a feeling of relief: 
the old single-shot 
muskets and accout- 
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The Terror Path 





were on the 


rements 





rack under the lean-to, 
Gondolo’s among them; 


his fez was 
there; soldiers had no 
cartridges; he kept all 
the ammunition; but if 
they had actually de- 
serted they would have 
taken their guns for 
the sake of the prestige 
it would have given. 
The village had been 
brewing malwa for a 
week. Probably the men 
were over there and the 
woman with them. At 
the thought of her the 
Chef-de-Post spat on the 
ground, 


even 


IS plan of action 
that had been dimly 


formed now took con- 
crete shape. At full 
speed he ran back to 


the clearing. Never did 
he imagine that his phys- 





ical strength was so 
great. It seemed no 











effort to drag the dead 
leopard out of the bushes 
into the open. The body was unspoiled, 
not a single red stain marred the beautiful 
skin. The bullet had entered the left eye 
and evidently traversed the whole length 
of the body, stopping there. 


Nissen crossed to the fallen tree and 
worked there in feverish haste at some- 
thing. 


His breath was coming thickly as he 
scrambled over the log, carrying the blue 
cotton uniform in his arms. And now he 
did a strange thing, a most ‘astounding 
thing. Over the head and shoulders and 
imp forelegs of the great spotted cat he 
drew the blue cotton blouse. It was 
harder to get the short baggy trousers on, 
but at last he succeeded, tucking the tail 
into the slack. Then getting under his 
incongruous burden, the Chef-de-Post, 
stumbling beneath a weight much greater 
than his own, started for the Askari’s hut. 


E must work even quicker now, for 

a little breeze, coming from across 
the river, brought the sound of excited 
voices—a steady hum—they werc all 
awake! What was it Aramba had said 
about the moon Muesi Mkubwa? They 
would not cross while the full moon was 
up—that was it! He had a half hour— 
not more—of good light left. 

Nissen lifted the leopard’s body into 
Gondolo’s hammock chair beside the dead 
fire. It was but the work of a moment 
to place the soldat’s red fez on the beast’s 
head. He tilted it a little over the right 
ear and stood back a pace. Bon! Good! 
3ut it really needed that opaque left eye! 

Quick! Let him think! He had it! At 
top speed the Chef-de-Post hurried back 
to his own hut. Striking a match he felt 
along the rough shelf above his cot. There 
it was! A china medicine spoon! He 
snapped off the handle and scuttled back. 
When he had pushed the china bowl into 
the leopard’s eye-socket, Nissen was posi- 
tively startled at the resemblance. No one 
— mistake it—Gondolo, almost to the 
ife! 


Bu hurry, hurry! There was more 
uncomfortable, more gruesome work 
to be done. He must clear up the traces 
of what really had occurred. There 
should be nothing to explain that super- 
natural effigy by the fireside. 

Two toilsome journeys down the incline 
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it been used—it was 
Taboo. No drummer of 


the local tribes had ever 
touched or sounded it. 
The heavy drumsticks, 
tipped with balls of raw 
rubber, wrapped with 
thongs, hung on the pegs 
at the end. 

Nissen picked them up 
and struck the thinner 
side. It gave forth a 
clear, deep note. 

Boom-boom! The hum 
of voices, born on the in- 
creasing wind, stopped. 
Boom-boom, boom-boom. 
In cadenced time, the 
heavy strokes awoke the 
forest echoes. Then a 
furious pounding, a wild 
burst of rolling sound 
and he ceased, exhausted, 
panting and gasping 
from the unusual ex- 
ertion, 


HE other drums 
from the villages 
were at it now, talking in 
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to the river brink, two cautious venturings 
cut on the large, flat rock where the 
canoes landed for the portage—a little 
shoving with a tree branch and it was 
done. 

Exhausted to the point of falling prone 
at every other step, the Chef-de-Post 
gained the higher ground. What else 





now? 
Ah, yes! A last touch—un dernier 
coup! The drum! Down to the soldiers’ 


hut again; a glance at his handiwork, the 
effigy reclining there so naturally, so full 
of the complete repose of death, and Nis- 
sen laughed hysterically. 

It needed little, but why not? 


ANDALS! A hardly used pair were 

there near the entrance to the hut. 
With the touch of an artist he did not 
tasten them on—he placed them on the 
ground, as if they had fallen accidentally 
from those huge, furry pads that extended 
toward the pile of cinders. 

Just outside the lean-to stood a curious 
object like a child’s wooden horse, built 
on a gigantic scale—a large native drum 
brought from down the river. Never had 


the code, questioning, an- 
swering. He could hear 
the big one from Benghe, eight miles 
away. It had a note like a cathedral bell. 

The Chef-de-Post hung up the drum- 
sticks and staggered along the path to his 
hut, stopping only to pick up the iron 
club where he had dropped it. After he 
had hidden the murderous instrument, 
with its grim evidence of recent use, he 
closed the door, put his eye to a crack 
and waited, listening to the drums, still 
banging and booming down the river. 

It was black as a cavern now; the moon 
had sunk behind the forest ramparts. 
What would happen? What would those 
people do when they came over? Oh, if 
he could only fathom those throbbing mes- 
sages ! 


HEN! Flashes of light! Torches! 

They had come across the river! A 
shout, a scream, a turmoil of shouting, 
another scream; it sounded like a woman’s 
voice that time! They had found it! 
They were coming—coming! 

Picking up his rifle and snatching a 
blanket from the cot, the Chef-de-Post 
cpened the door and slid out into the 
darkness. He reached the rough, newly- 
made trail, full of stumps and ant hills, 
and, tripping and stumbling, ran up the 
river bank away from what might be hap- 
pening. 

Fear kept him going; going until he 
could not lift himself from his last fall, 
and he lay ‘there, half numbed, his heart 
rear bursting, the drums sounding more 
distantly, though still clearly in his ears. 
Although he had dropped both his burdens 
a dozen times he still had his blanket and 
the rifle. Propping himself up against a 
bank, a little off the path, in native fash- 
ion, he pulled the covering over his head 
and fell into an uneasy slumber, exhausted 
through and through, eager for the relief 
of complete unconsciousness. 


HERE is little or no twilight in the 

great forest; the sun swings up, the 
mists rise, the steaming heat dries off the 
night chill like a stage effect. Yet move- 
ment and stir of life come gradually, 
with surprising slowness. The contrast 
between midnight and mid-day is too 
severe for human beings, especially if the 
blood is stagnant. 


(Continued on page 977) 
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Chicago! Hats Off, Sportsmen! 


N the Fish and Fishing columns of this number of Fretp 

AND STREAM will be found, as set forth in their charter, 

the reasons for the existence of the Fish Fans Club, an 

organization of Chicago fishermen. This is the club which 
was instrumental in persuading the Lincoln Park Commissioners 
of that city to build a fish hatchery and aquarium. The 
cornerstone of this first Chicago municipal fish hatchery was 
laid on October second. In the dedication ceremonies due credit 
was given to the Fish Fans Club for the idea and the proof 
brought 
isted for the building, “which in addition to being a place for 
education and will hatch out annually millions 
of fish to replenish and revitalize the lakes and rivers of 
Illinois.” The Fish urgirg upon the South and 
West Park Boards, Chicago, the necessity for similar hatcheries 


forward that sufficient sentiment and necessity ex- 
sightseeing 
Fans are 


in those divisions of the city. 


AYOR WILLIAM HALE THOMPSON, a director of 
the Fish Fans Club, put the thing tersely: “To secure fish 
food for the tables of the people of Illinois at reduced prices.” 


ISHERMEN all! Hats off to Chicago! And _ perhaps 
folks as a rule shouldn’t throw bouquets at themselves. 


Still, it’s only human, and, anyhow, it may be the only way 
you'll get flowers. Readers of Fietp AND STREAM know that 
the magazine has urged attention to the importance in this 


county of municipal hatcheries and municipal fishing. 


OME sixty English municipalities have provided fishing in 

their water supply reservoirs for their residents, and some 
of these cities have-their own fish hatcheries. Generally for 
a small charge these cities thus provide excellent fishing. In 
The Blagdon Water 
is one of the reservoirs of the city of Bristol. The records 
of brown trout taken from this water read like the bughouse 
dream of a crazy angler. And due to the wonderful fishing 
in this artificial lake it has been found necessary to make a 
high daily charge for angling tickets. No wonder. During 
the first season that the water was open, the average weight 
ior brown trout taken was over five pounds each. It is said 
that forty to fifty pounds weight per day fell regularly to the 
single expert fisherman. 


some cases the fishing is extraordinary. 


HE cold fact is that any city can provide fine fishing for 

its citizens. The further cold fact is that the fish caught 
will pay for hatcheries, for stocking and for protecting such 
stocked waters. 


HE idea of municipal hatcheries and municipal fishing has 

taken root in this country. It is a fair prophecy that, with 
Chicago in the van, soon throughout the West, and through- 
out the East as well, many cities will have their city 
hatcheries. This will lead to opening under proper regula- 
tions municipal reservoirs to fishermen, as well as to stocking 
other suitable rivers and lakes. 


EW YORK has a vast network of reservoirs and streams 
in the Croton Region and in the Catskills. 


Is there any 


faetc Mlnenelirey 


good reason why the City of New York shouldn’t have its 
hatcheries and breeding ponds in the Croton Watershed and 
elsewhere? As the boy said, when asked why a tadpole had a 
tail and a frog didn’t, “There ain’t no reason.” New York 
angler, bring your influence to bear. See if you cannot get 
America’s biggest city to follow in the lead of Chicago. The 
cost of, say, three municipal hatcheries in the Croton Region 
would be small, and it could be proved that in fish food value 
produced such hatcheries would pay big annual interest on 
the investment. Not an acre of the thousands and thousands 
of acres of reservoir waters which New York controls but 
could be made to produce its heavy quota of fish, not only 
adding enormously to the food of the city, but providing health- 
bringing recreation to the city worker who has no time nor 
money to go far for his fishing. 


ET not only the City of New York follow the splendid 

lead of Chicago, but let every city everywhere jump in 
and make the fishing fine for its anglers. As an extension of 
the reservoir fishing plan, city hatcheries will take an extensive 
part in stocking waters not under municipal control. 


— and game associations, here’s your chance. In its 
stirring circular, the Fish Fans say, “No knockers are 
wanted. There is not a ‘Don’t’ in the program. We will move 
to the cadence of ‘Do!’” 


IELD AND STREAM urges sportsmen’s associations to get 

busy on this campaign of municipal hatcheries, city reservoir 
fishing, and extensive planting of game and food fish. Most of 
these associations have great power in their cities. Here is a 
constructive work right at hand. Associations like the Rome 
Fish and Game Protective Association, Harry Ackley its great 
leader, and the Southern New York Fish and Game Associa- 
tion, White Plains, N. Y., as well as many other similar or- 
ganizations, are doing a magnificent work. But their hands 
should be upheld by their home cities. 


O use, gentlemen, in saying our sons and grandsons will 
i find no fishing. Every use in jumping in, and not only 
securing sport with rod and reel for our descendants, but first- 
class sport for ourselves. Given enough hatcheries, our rivers, 
streams and lakes will teem again with fish life as they did 
one hundred years ago. 


O make one blade of grass grow where no blade of grass 

grew before has been called philanthropy. What is it, 
think you, to conjure millions of fish, dainty food for a multi- 
tude and life-giving sport of the outdoors for thousands, 
where before fish and sport were unknown! 


ET us look forward with faith, and at the same time let 

us remember that faith is shown by its works. Through 
our influence we can have municipal hatcheries and municipal 
reservoir fishing in every city, and in addition can hope for 
such restocking of American waters as today seems the wild 
dream of a Waltonian idealist. 
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To a Mexican Guide 
By Henry Chamberlain 


Adios, “Don” Lauro Delgado— 
You son of the unburied dead— 
I love you the same as a brother (tho 
I don’t like to sleep in your bed). 
By now you are headin’ straight inland: 
As you top steep old Cerro Cabron 
You’ll turn in your saddle and wave to the 
smoke, 
Of the steamer that’s takin’ me home. 
It’s sundown; your camp you'll be makin’, 
(My pony’s been travelin’ light.) 
I’m booked at E£/ Capitan’s table, 
While you’ll eat alone tonight. 
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T’ll never forget it, friend Lauro— 
The time that I spent in your land; 

How you taught me to size up your country, 
Through the eyes of a real Latin man. 

I laughed at your queer huntin’ methods, 
For our ideas are different on sport, 

But forget it, old ‘‘Pock Marks’’; here’s to you, 

You’re an excellent dam’ good sort. 















You taught me to call up your tigre, 
As we in the States call our moose; 

How to lure fightin’ pigs with a whistle, 
Snare parrots galore with a noose; 

How to save my shells on the black-tails, 
By crawlin’ a mile through the ticks, 

Takin’ half of the skin off my belly— 

Lord, I hated your savin’ tricks, 
















And do you remember amigo, 
The days and the nights on the trails 
When we couldn’t get food ’cause we’d run out 










‘ As \ of shells, 
\\ \ ~ XY Se aaa How = ne the luck that fails? 
W QO * ON Za It was cigarettes, then, for our breakfast, 
\\ \\ \NY \ hf J And saddle thongs, then, for our lunch, 
NY But you grinned and hitched up your big yellow 





sash, 
And never once lost your punch, 
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And those nights in the Sierra Madres! 
Your own mother-mountains, old dear. 
With our horses grazing contented, 
With the moonlight like daylight, so clear, 
We'd sit still and smoke and just listen, 
/ , y y To the wind in the sugar pines, 
r Ei , tf y J fh And we found that our hearts beat the same, 
fy) : j Though we were bred from different lines. 
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I learned how to jabber your lingo. 
You learned how to pull on a pipe. 
Recognition? Treaties? Protection? 


A 
Ge 
Vy 
Vif 
We’d settle it all in a night, 
With tobacco and gourds of tequilla, 


ar 
Ty 
get 
GE /, y Up ten thousand feet in the air, 


Whi f° ‘ , Padé A 4 
7 ZU. , Ls AV LN df ty We’d bring ’em an answer at daylight; 
L p,. AN Mn MW! j y Why I, And the Whole world’d call it fair. 
MY \\\\ “is lhe, : : af Yi : 
AG yy ; Mi 4 , y LY : And do you remember, ‘‘Don’”’ Lauro, 
\] NWI Lhe | That time down in Jalisco State, 
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When an alacran stung our bold wrangler, 
How I shot him with permanganate, 

How he trembled at sight of the needle, 
How he screamed when I punctured his hide, 

How he fought and finally fainted, 
Like the ‘“‘bandit’s stolen bride’? 

How we laughed! for he was the hero 
Of all of your mountain wars, 

His body covered from sandals to hat, 

With ugly machete scars. 
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So, we rode and walked and hunted 
Together, and even danced, 

For you showed me your prettiest maidens, 
Hoping I’d be entranced. 

But it’s something we don’t agree on, 
Hence something I won’t discuss. 

For I wouldn’t offend you for rubies, 
You loyal, old faithful cuss. 
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Editor, Fietp anp STREAM: 
On boarding a Pacific Mail liner some months ago on the West Coast of Mexico 
I found a copy of your magazine, In it I noticed where some Eastern sportsman had 
‘ written a poem to his Canadian guide. A few hours before this I had said good-bye 
to a Mexican, whom I had been with for something over eight months. I felt that 
he should rate with any Canadian, so I “dashed” off the enclosed—use it as you may 
see fit; I had my fun writing the darn thing. 
Yours truly, 


So here’s to you, Lauro Delgado; 

While my steamer’s poundin’ her nose 
You’re on your way back to your mountains; 
Here’s to you again—Adios. 
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Sand 
and 


Surf 


By 


David M. Newell 


E pitched our tent on the beach 


with the sand dunes rising ab- 
ruptly behind us and the breakers 
rolling in to our very door, 
stretching the canvas tight and driving 
the long stakes to the head, for a storm 
was in the air. To the northeast a heavy, 
threatening bank of dull leaden clouds 


drove low on the horizon making a sharp 
contrast to the angry green of the Atlantic. 
As far as eye could see stretched the curv- 
ing beach and the endless desolate dunes, 
with here and there a wind-stripped pal- 
metto, lone survivor of a storm-beaten 
coast. 

And out there in 
was what we had come after—or so the 
old-timers said—and we were in a very 
desirable location, too; far down the coast 
from the beaten path of fishermen. Every- 
thing was favorable but the weather and 
I had a vision of our tent passing over 
the peninsula at a high altitude. As a 
precaution we set the colored boys whom 
we had brought as cooks to combing the 
beach for driftwood planks, out of which 
we made base-boards, tacking the canvas 
securely and banking the whole with sand. 
Then we built a sort of dike as a protec- 
tion in case of any exceptionally high tide 
which a nor’easter might bring in, and 
everyone felt easier. 


the booming surf 


T was late October and after the sun 

was down and the wind had begun to 
whistle in from the ocean we were glad 
to gather ‘round the cook’s fire. There 
were six in our party, old-timers, ama- 
teurs, and others—the use of “others” in 
place of a more common term imme- 
diately classifying myself. Our supper con- 
sisted of coquina soup, more coquina 


soup, mince pie, and more mince pie. The 
coquina soup was made from the “co- 
quina,” a small shell-fish much like a 


miniature clam found in great abundance 
on the east coast of Florida. The mince 
pies came from home and were also in 
great abundance. Feeling that after suc- 
cessfully undergoing such an ordeal we 
were ready for the worst we crawled into 
our blankets and slept—or tried to sleep. 
Every few minutes someone would have 
to stick his head out to look at the weather 
and cuss or rejoice according to whether 
he saw clouds or stars. I finally dozed 
off and awoke toward morning to find 
the wind fallen and the sky clear, and 
went back to sleep contentedly. 

With the first streaks of light the cranks 
were all up, ste pping on our he ads as they 
blundered around in the semi-darkness 
rigging up their tackle. Frank, the older 
colored boy, had a fire going and was 
cussing Willie for a lazy no ‘count nigger. 
“Willie, get up’ and get some mo’ wood,” 
I could hear him say. 

“Don’ see no wood,” 
“Wha any wood?” 

“All up an’ down de aidge of de lake.” 
retorted Frank, who persisted in calling 
the ocean a “lake.” To an inland darky 


shivered Willie, 














all bodies of water of any 
size are “lakes,” the rest are 
ponds. Hence this must un- 
doubtedly be a lake. 





UN-UP found us full of 

hot cakes and coffee and 
ready to hit the surf. The 
next step was digging bait— 
out of a keg full of ice and 
mullet buried in the sand. 
After stuffing my pockets with 
chunks of cut mullet I hooked 


on a large, juicy, and alto- 
gether tempting piece and 
waded in. For some time 


nothing happened. Then came 
a faint yell from down the 
beach. One look was enough. 
low “other” 


My fel- 
was hook-to a fish and judging 
from his humped back and bucking rod, 


a big one. I was the last one there and 
so missed my chance to advise him, for 
he was already dragging a beautiful bass 
out on the sand—twenty-six pounds of 
burnished copper and plain fight. Very 
oddly the water in that immediate vicinity 
was at once congested with fishermen, and 
whereas five minutes before our party was 
strung up and down the beach for a half 
mile, now a good man could have caught 
them all with one throw of a cast net. 

The fish bit well and by noon. every- 
one’s chest was oversize but min 
I had a burned thumb and was minus 
two sets of tackle thanks to a hungry 
shark. After a big dinner of broiled chan- 
nel bass, we crawled into the tent to 
smoke and get out of the blistering sun. 
Not feeling the urge that had come to 
those who had already “tasted” I lay in 
the tent door long after the others had 
gone to their fishing, content to drink in 
the salt air and listen to the thunder of 
the surf. Before me the ocean showed a 
brilliant blue and the beach stretched out 
like a shining yellow ribbon. Fish-hawks 
circled high above and thousands of gulls 
flashed white over the blue water. The 
little sand pipers ran up and down the 
beach, now following a receding wave, 
now running swiftly back, their tiny legs 
fairly twinkling, always managing to keep 
on the very edge of the water and yet ap- 
parently never getting their feet wet. A 
big buzzard sat on a dead palmetto and 
looked covetously at our mullet. One 
of the old-timers told me afterward that 
he had had a whole day’s fishing spoiled 
by the buzzards getting his bait while he 
was out in the surf. 





AR out in the deep water a school of 
porpoises chased each other and went 
bowling down the coast at a great rate 











when I put several rifle bullets close to 
them. Closer in a school of mullet showed 
like a dark purple cloud in the clear green 
of the shallow water and broke into a 
cloud of spray as a big shark slithered 
back and forth through them. Now and 
then a big bass would turn on his side 
in a breaker and flash red in the sun— 
often so that I could see the black spot 
in his tail. I never tired of watching this 
ever-changing sight—the shifting colors 
caused by cloud shadows and the great 
schools of small fish. 


UT business was picking up out in the 

surf. One of the old-timers had caught 
a thirty pound bass and another had lost 
his tackle to a shark and was coming up 
the beach to a re-rig. An idea struck me. 
Hanging on one of the tent poles was a 
short coil of insulated wire. Breaking off 
about eighteen inches I stripped off the 
insulation and had my leader. Soon I 
was on the sand bar rashly praying for a 
shark. I noticed as I was wading out to 
the bar that the tide was coming in very 
fast and that the water between the beach 
and the bar was waist deep. Out on the 
bar the breakers broke with a crashing 
roar, hissing and swirling about my knees 
and making it very difficult to get a firm 
footing. Wading as far out as I dared go 
I watched my chance between waves 
and managed to make my cast a good 
one. Catfish had been bothering us 
a lot and after a few minutes I decided 
to reel in and look at my bait. At the 
precise moment that I commenced to reel, 
a large, rapidly moving trolley car got 
tangled up with my bait and started sea- 
ward. I hurriedly scrambled back to the 
shallowest place I could find on the bar 
and set the hook. Nothing happened ex- 
cept that I got a considerable jar and the 
line kept running out faster than ever. I 
set both thumbs on the stall and sat back. 
The line burned my thumbs through the 
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leather but apparently no slawing up of 
my friend on the other end. Finally with 
nearly ail my line gone and my _ back 
beginning to ache I stopped him and be- 
gan to pump and reel, pump and reel. 
This was work all right and it seemed two 
hours before a curling breaker showed 
me what I was up against. As the wave 
swelled to its crest I saw him in the 
slanting rays of the afternoon sun—a 
seven foot shark, scarce fifty feet from 
me. It suddenly occurred to me that I 
should greatly prefer the beach to the 
sand bar during any further dealings with 
friend shark, and strangely enough I acted 
on this idea with great alacrity. I had 
forgotten about the incoming tide and 
backed into water up to my armpits be- 
fore I knew it. At this stage of the game 


the shark decided to cross the ocean and° 


didn’t seem particular as to whether I 
stayed or accompanied him. In the deep 
water it looked for a minute as if the 
latter would be the case for I couldn’t get 
foothold enough to argue about it. Once 
started I couldn’t stop and was across 
the sand bar before I could think twice. 
Not wishing to go with the shark, nor 
to present him with my complete outfit, 
I shifted the rod to my left hand, let 
the reel run free and by struggling and 
swimming with one hand managed to re- 
gain the sand bar where the water was 
now waist deep. I might still have more 
to say about this rather exciting ex- 
perience had I not become panicky when 
I saw the small and rapidly diminishing 
amount of line on my reel and tried to 
check the shark too abruptly. As it is I 
can only say that I was left standing on 
the sand bar with a few yards of slack 
line and a rather relieved feeling. I had 
about decided that I didn’t want him any- 
way as I have every reason to believe 
that he was a very sour shark. 


HAT ended my fishing for the day 
and I went for an exploring trip in 
the sand dunes back of camp. Perhaps 





a half mile to the west lay the 
Halifax River, winding with 
many lagoons through a flat 
desolate country and separated 
from the sea by a narrow strip 
of land running north and 
south as far as eye could see 
and covered with a thick growth 
of scrub and cabbage pal- 
mettoes. It was on this strip 
of land that we were camped. 
’Coon tracks were everywhere, 
with here and there the round 
print of a bobcat’s pad. There 
were doubtless deer and bear 
in abundance some years ago 
and a few stray ones scattered 
through now, although I saw no sign. A 
beautiful view of the whole surrounding 
country was obtainable from the dunes 
and I spent some time wandering around. 

Upon returning to camp I found a 
lively discussion going on as to who would 
go after bait the next morning. It seemed 
that someone had very carelessly left the 
bait keg unburied and the hot sun had 
melted all the ice and the mullet was 
spoiled. It was necessary to have fresh 
bait before we could fish any more as 
a channel bass will rarely strike bait that 
is the least bit tainted. It was finally 
agreed that two of us should take the 
motorcycle and go to New Smyrna first 
thing in the morning for bait and a fresh 
keg of drinking water. Having no bait 
and hence no reason for getting up, camp 
slept late with the exception of the two 
ahove mentioned who were off before 
daylight to catch the ebb tide. After 
breakfast I sat in the tent door and 
watched the colored boys having a swim 
and listened to their original comments 
on the Atlantic ocean—such as, 

“Willie, wha de other side at?” 

Willie: “Dey ain’t no other side, nigger, 
can’t yo see dat?” 

“Well, Willie, how big does yo’ reckon 
is de biggest fish in dis water?” 

Willie: “Aint no tellin’, in dis much 
water.” 

“Willie, dem ol’ humpback pompusus 
sho can ball de jack thru’ de water, can’t 
dey ?” 

“Yeah, man. Ah seen six yestiddy dat 
was ever mo gettin’ away from here.” 


Cy of the gang joined me at this 
juncture and our attention was at- 
tracted to a small, rather odd-looking 
object that scuttled along the sand near 
the tent, disappeared as if by magic, re- 
appeared, scuttled along a few yards and 
disappeared again. It was a yellowish 
color and looked like a very oversized 
spider. Finally it appeared within ten 
or twelve yards of the tent door but sank 
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out of sight at our slightest move. We 
tiptoed as quietly as possible to the place 
where we had last seen it. There was a 
small hole in the sand, but it seemed 
hardly possible that so large a bug, ani- 
mal, or whatever it was, could have gone 
down it. 

“Let’s wait here and see if he comes 
out,” I suggested—which we did. In a 
very few minutes we saw the sand begin 
to move around the mouth of the hole. 
My companion had a thirty-eight special, 
which he now put into use. Aiming care- 
fully he fired. There was a puff of smoke, 
a spurt of sand and a gasp of astonish- 
ment from us at what we saw. I think 
we were both half ready to run. There 
on his tiptoes and ready to fight was a 
wild looking yellow crab. His pop eyes 
stuck out on sticks and figuratively speak- 
ing every hair stood on end—at once a 
belligerent and ridiculous customer. I 
can best describe his looks by comparing 
him to a vicious dog, which in the act of 
bluffing another purp from a bone, is sud- 
denly pinched from behind by his master. 


HE second the crab discovered us and 
got over his surprise at being blown 
out of his front door by a .38 bullet he 
backed across the beach at forty per and 
went down the first neighbor’s hole he 
could find. We caught several of these 
sand crabs and spent an hour or two 
during the afternoon fishing ‘with them 
as bait—but had no luck. Whether this 
was due to chance or because bass won’t 
take them I don’t know. At any rate we 
had no luck. The motorcycle got back 
in the late afternoon and we managed to 
get two nice bass before dark. The best 
part of supper was the cool, fresh water 
that had come back in the keg and it 
might have been the best of old wine 
the way our parched crowd hit into it. 
The wind died during the night and a 
faint offshore breeze brought sandflies— 
several sandflies—and by morning the tent 
was empty—everyone sleeping on the 
beach as near the water as he could get. 
We were glad to get into the surf after 
breakfast to cool off as the sun was boil- 
ing down and not a cloud in the sky—nor 
a breath of air. The fishing was poor 
and the morning passed uneventfully. To- 
ward noon I had to hunt shade. The 
breakers had torn the right leg out of 
my old duck breeches and I hadn’t had 
sense enough to turn ’em inside out and 
give each leg a chance. Result—a blistered 
right, leg. My face also was raw and all 
my salve gone. Altogether I was—or at 
least felt like—a total loss. I found my 
fellow “other” sitting in the tent door 
looking like ten miles of bad road with 
the gears bad. 





oy plumb caught up on this dang 
beach,” he remarked as I sat down, 
“any man who would stay out here any 
longer would take the ball away from a 
crippled tumble-bug and start him on the 
wrong road home.” I didn’t try to im- 
prove on this graphic description al- 
though I felt that I would like to. Let 
a man put in a night fighting sandflies 
and then blister him in the Florida sun 
and life becomes a dreary, painful thing. 

“I have to go in today anyway,” he 
finally continued—“promised my _ wife 
that I would—and I’m not a dang bit 
sorry either.” Then looking at me. 

“You look like a porterhouse steak— 
don’t you want to go as far as New 
Smyrna and get some vaseline or some- 
thing ?” 

We left at five o’clock with the under- 
standing that the motorcycle would come 
after me next morning. I got some honey 
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and almond cream—applied it to my 
scorched surfaces and crawled into a: good 
bed at the hotel. I slept like a log and 
upon awakening rolled over to have a 
look out of the window. I was greeted 
by a cold, damp gust of wind that smelled 
strongly of the sea and contents thereof. 
I looked out to see heavy storm clouds 
in the northeast and the wind already 
blowing a young gale. I dressed and 
crossed the bridge to Coronado, where I 
had a good breakfast while waiting for 
the motorcycle. I also had a good dinner 
and a pretty fair supper while waiting 
for the motorcycle. The high wind had 
brought in a big tide and it was after 
dark that night before they could make 
it up the beach. 


I SPENT the day sitting on the bridge 
with a can of fiddler crabs—fishing for 
sheephead. And “fishing for sheephead” 
exactly describes it, too. If you have 
never fished for sheephead and think you 
are a fisherman, try it and be disillu- 
sioned. If you are naturally gifted with 
the touch of a Jimmy Valentine, the 
patience of the much-abused Job, and the 
quickness of a starving cat you may catch 
two or three sheephead with a can full of 
fiddlers. I caught one and, because I 
don't lay claim to any of the three above- 
mentioned qualities, I think he must have 
been very old and_ probably - slightly 
rheumatic. 


“Old king Cole was a merry old soul, 
A merry old soul was he. 
He called for his reel and he called for 
his pole, 
And he called for his fiddlers three.” 
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E don't know what luck he had but 

I'll bet that those three fiddlers 
didn’t make a good mouthful for the first 
sheephead that came along. 

The ride down the beach on the motor- 
cycle was a great deal of sport. There 
were three of us—one in the side car and 
two on the motorcycle. About two miles 
out of Coronado our headlight gave out 
and we navigated the rest of the way 
with a pocket flashlight. The tide was 
coming in and we had to hurry a little— 
now skidding around in the soft sand too 
far up the beach, now running in the 
water and soaking all of us with spray. 
We were pretty heavily loaded in the 
bargain—or rather the motorcycle was— 
with fresh water, eats, ice and fresh bait. 
The next was to be our last one and 
we wanted to make it as good a last day 
as possible. 

Everyone in camp had turned in when 
we got back and we followed suit—a cool 
ocean breeze in our faces and no sand- 
flies! We all were up early of course 
and it wasn’t long before we realized that 
the day was to be a red letter one. It is 
impossible for a human being to hook a 
big channel bass and not yell at least 
once. The first yell came before we had 
been in the water thirty minutes and as 
usual the gang gathered excitedly around. 
The first was a big one and the bottle a 
good one. “Wib,” party of the second 
part, cut more capers out on that beach 
than a monkey on a grapevine. 


667@ 4H boy! Lookatimpull!” When a 

breaker would wash the fish in Wib 
would reel frantically—when the under- 
tow caught the fish Wib would unreel 


frantically, Finding that he was about to 
break the rules and discover perpetual 
motion after all, Wib began to back up 
step by step, holding the reel for dear 
life. The result was that when the bass 
finally came flopping out on the sand Wib 
was nowhere in sight—having backed 
completely over the sand dunes. The 
scales showed thirty-five and one half 
pounds—almost enough for lunch. I[ 
finally managed to get a_ twenty-six 
pounder and was feeling pretty chesty as 
read the scales when Willie hollered— 
“Look a-yaaaaaaaandah !” 


I LOOKED. The world’s champion 
humpback was giving an exhibition of 
humping and it was a toss-up between 
the rod and the back—anyway both were 
humping. I tore out down the beach as 
hard as I could go to see the fun. It was 
easy to see that the biggest fish yet hooked 
by any of us was in action and we were 
all about as excited as the principals in 
the big match. One bright cuss went so 
far as to wade out and try to shoo the fish 
in—which merely caused the fish to take 
back about a hundred feet of hard-earned 
line and the man on the other end to 
indulge in some lurid language. Things 
began to look sort of doubtful when the 
line went slack you all know the 
feeling. But the fish wasn’t gone. He 
came in a dead weight—his tail going 
down the coast. in a shark’s belly. This 
fish weighed forty-one pounds on the 
hoof and was approximately eighty-five 
years old (we guessed at his age). 

It is well to close with the big fish— 
which I will do. It is a vear ago and we 
go again next Saturday. Here’s luck———— 
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WAS presented with an English setter, 

a prize winner, a lovely animal with 

soft movements and a look of ten- 

derness in her eyes. The first time 

she pointed for a bird and the shot rang 

out she flew off like a cannon ball straight 

for the horizon. Three weeks later she 

was found, still scared, several leagues 
away. 

She became a great pet in our family, 
but I never took her to the highland moors 
again. 

When during our walks she and I 
would sit down for a heart to heart talk 
I used to address her as follows: “Boni, 
my dear, like so many members of ex- 
ceedingly good families you have become 
degenerate. The only salvation for your 
blue blood is marriage with a proletarian. 
1 will find a suitable husband for you 
one of these fine days.” 

I found ‘him in the shape of a mon- 
strosity in the way of a Laverack setter, 
as huge as a young bullock, and with a 
quantity of New England blood in his 
make up. He was really a_ low-born 
animal, but I thought that strength in 
alliance with aristocratic weakness ought 
to give excellent results. 

When the days of expectancy arrived 
for Boni every one was excited, the 
younger members of our family most of 
all. A soft bed was prepared in a box, 
and she gave it many trials. 


T last one morning a little man of 
five years rushed into Daddy’s study 
yelling, “Come, come and look at Boni,” 
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and soon afterwards two grown-ups and 
three children were admiring three beauti- 
ful puppies. Boni looked very proud and 
licked her babies with tender care. 

Later on a little girl yelled, “Daddy, 
now there are three more,” and toward 
evening the little man aforesaid announced 
the overwhelming fact that there were 
twelve puppies in Boni’s box. 

During the days that followed tiny feet 
were heard incessantly on the stairs, for 
Boni and family resided in the “loft,” the 
open space under the roof proper. And 
when the puppies’ eyes opened and they 
learned to understand something about 


human beings, joy reigned in the house for 
all except mother who thought of the 
milk, 

When duty calls after a pleasant time 
at home I have made it a rule to go away 
by myself on a holiday, and I adhered 
strictly to the rule in the case of that 
dozen puppies. When I returned their 
number was reduced to two who were 
running about in the garden with their 
mother. They also called on our neigh- 
bors, tore into little bits every article they 
could get their teeth near, such as boots, 
carpets, plates, and dress suits, which had 
been hung out on the clothes line to be 
aired. I paid for everything, partly of 
my own free will, partly after decree from 
the local magistrate. 


HEN my shooting friends saw the 

pups they invariably pitied me, say- 
ing, “Their mother was scared by a gun 
and the father was half a Newfoundland 
dog—do you really believe you can defy 
all natural history? Kill them at once, 
or give them to your maiden aunts for 
comfort in their lonesomeness. They will 
never make shooting dogs.” 

They were both male, and when the 
elder had succeeded in killing two grown 
chickens, three geese and an expensive 
pheasant belonging to my next door neigh- 
bor I gave him away to my favorite 
enemy. He—the dog, not my enemy— 
grew to be a giant with a body like a 
wolf and a tremendous bushy tail. He 
was. barely six months old when he gath- 
ered together all the dogs in the neighbor- 
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hood into a pack of robbers, devastating 
the whole district. 

When all poultry became extinct they 
started on sheep and finally on people. 

My favorite enemy had had his name 
engraved on the dog’s collar and he was 
often summoned before the police court. 

He made every possible effort to catch 
that dog, but did not succeed, and the 
regular payment of all kinds of damages 
besides fines reduced him in the course 
of time to comparative poverty. 

I kept the last puppy for myself. Ina 
triumvirate of small persons he was chris- 
tened “Pan,” and he grew up under the 
protection of his mother and profited by 
her refined society. 


FOLLOWED his evolution with anx- 

ious care, praying to such powers as 
regulate the luck of owners of puppies 
that he would become a wonderful com- 
bination of force inherited from his 
father with his mother’s high breeding. 
I wanted him to be a living demonstration 
of how to improve a race through a scien- 
tific blending of health in one party and 
face in the other. When he tore the tail 
off his first chicken he got a hiding, and 
when he had thoroughly cleaned out my 
wife’s larder his punishment was severe. 
By and by he learned to let the music on 
the stool alone, and to make us understand 
when he wanted to go outside, and to 
watch a tea tray without touching the 
cakes, also to forgive strange little girls 
for carrying pails. His mother taught 
him a profound contempt for low-bred 
canines, to keep clean, and to scratch at 
the doors that he wanted to open. His 
head grew to be a thing of beauty, with 
great black flopping ears and soft, sad 
eyes. His white silky fur was dappled 
with pale slatey blue. His tail was like 
a monster ostrich feather, his legs long 
and his chest broad, his body was out- 
side all rules, but was very strong and 
very sinuous, always hungering to trot 
off to investigate the landscape. My chief 
problem was how would he behave on the 
great day of field trial. 


I TOOK him out snipe shooting and he 
sat down shivering with the excite- 
ment of the unknown. As I lifted my 
gun I wondered whether his mother’s 
evil spirit would possess him and send 
him off like a shooting star. Bang! He 
remained looking from me toward the 
smoke. I felt grateful to fate, for this 
was a victory for my theories. When 
later I could not find my snipe Pan sud- 
denly placed something at my feet, as if 
to say, “Isn’t this thing what you want?” 
It was the bird. I opened my arms to 
my dog and no one but ourselves knew 
the depth of my emotions. 

His mother was presented to a Danish 
acquaintance to whom I owed a favor. I 
learned afterward that at the first report 
of a gun she vanished across the Danish 
plains, never to be seen again. 

During the following summer Pan grew 
in wisdom and good manners. When my 
wife played the piano he stretched on the 


carpet, eyes shut, evidently blissfully en- 
tranced into the world of harmony. Next 
day he would catch her skirt, trying to 


pull her toward the instrument, wagging 
his tail, his eyes imploring. He helped the 
children to carry wood into the kitchen, 
and if they danced on the floor he wanted 
to share the fun. He headed the pro- 
cession during their morning walk on the 
upward road, lightly pulling the eldest 
girl by the skirt and prancing with pride 
at his own cleverness, stopping every few 
minutes to place both paws on her shoul- 
ders for a kiss. He became a personage, 


Pan 


a real member of the family, insinuating 
himself into the hearts of all comers, who 
on visiting later on never omitted their 
“kindest regards to Pan.” If one of us 
was ill Pan would eat nothing, but re- 
mained at the bed disconsolate. I left for 
a trip and he saw me off at the station, 
howling when the train steamed off. I 
heard afterward that while I was away he 
went to the station every day to meet the 
train by which I left, looking for me. 


At last the first day of the shooting 


season arrived. 


Old Mr. Kjorsta was a white-bearded 
veteran amongst shooting men_ and 
trainers of dogs. He looked like a 


prophet and his prophecies concerning the 
game were accepted without comment. 
He used to declare that the dog was the 
original master of earth and that man was 
created for his service. I am not quite 
sure how he proved his theory. 

We sauntered over the red-brown 
heather with our dogs on leash. Mr. 
Kjorsta had an old well-trained female 
Gordon setter and I had Pan. 

“T think we had better let them go,” 
Mr. Kjorsta said, stopping. 

“Oh, Pan, my foster son and my friend, 
the crucial moment is before us. Don’t 
mind my trembling. It is you who counts 
now.” 

The brown bitch began sniffing at a tuft 
of heather, but Pan made a couple of 
jumps as if to assure himself of his free- 
dom. Then he stopped, his head held 
high. He let the view of mountains and 
sky sink into his mind; he took posses- 
sion of the moor, letting space and dis- 
tance submerge his whole being. At last 
he had reached the home whither his 
vague longings had been directed. Then 
he trotted off and became a white blur 
drifting rapidly over tufts, bushes, heather, 
up and down, vanishing and reappearing, 
and with his ostrich feather waving 
like a banner. What was that? His 
movements slowed down and he stole 
upward as if astonished at his own cau- 


tion. “He has found a bird,” Mr. Kjorsta 
declared. “Flora, you fool, run and help 
him.” 


AN stood still, one paw lifted, tail out- 

stretched, head a little on one side, 
transfixed, trembling beneath a force 
within himself which he did not under- 
stand. The good spirits of his fore- 
tathers had aroused voices in his blood, 
the good inheritance conquered the bad, 
and he was listening to the voices of his 
cead ancestors. 

He was very astonished to find that 
it was the smell of a bird which had 
nailed him to the spot, and when the 
report rang and a grouse fell, Pan looked 
very reflective. After a while he gave 
me a glance which said plainly, “Oh, now 
I understand.” 

few days afterward Mr. Kjorsta 
declared—“That dog of yours is perfect 
now.” 

He had one fault. Whenever a col- 
league pointed Pan invariably thrust him- 


self in front of him, thus stealing his 
triumph. All great talented souls are 
jealous. 


H, the walks over the mountain moors, 

gun in arm, the dog running here and 
there in front, the landscape swelling be- 
fore you, blue mountains, shimmering 
lakelets, brown heather, reddish-green 
birches fading towards autumn, and above 
all the infinite blue vault more sunlit 
during the month of August than at any 
other season! The solitude is like strong 
wine, it soaks into your soul, refreshing 
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and invigorating it. You are face to face 
with eternity and your own soul, and if 
you lie down resting your head against 
a tuft of crisp reindeer moss, you seem to 
feel the spirits of earth and sky in clos- 
est union pulsating through your own 
heart. 

Oh, to see Pan apply system to his task, 
zigzagging like a flash of white across 
heather and dwarf birch, stopping sud- 
denly at the discovery that some little hill 
has been left uninvestigated. He would 
curse aloud and rush back for a thorough 
cxamination. Then he would proceed, 
bere and there crossing and_recrossing 
indefatigably as fresh as if running 
spelled joy one hour after the other, 
throughout the livelong day. 

Then suddenly in the course of his mad- 
dest speed he would stop, struck down 
so suddenly that a hindleg was left be- 
hind, and he dare not pull it under him. 
“I must keep perfectly still until my 
master arrives for if I frighten the bird 

I shall not get patted.” 


N the valley time would go slowly 

enough for a sportsman like him, who 
rever demeaned himself by running about 
among the farms. He would howl, yelp 
with joy when the hour came for his 

master’s walk. One fine day he would 
see the moor boots being aired. What? 
Does master mean it? Next day the 
heavy tweeds and the knapsack would be 
unearthed—that meant going to the moors. 
Oh, joy! Each member of the family 
would have his paws on their shoulders 
and receive a kiss, then he would howl 
and whine until the hour of departure 
arrived. 

One day a three-year-old mare was in 
the yard, refusing to be shod. She reared, 
kicked, and rolled on her back, a match 
for four grown men. The fight lasted 
an hour, two hours. The men were sweat- 
ing, the mare was flecked with foam, Pan 
regarding them all with deep interest. 
Suddenly he went up to the trembling 
filly, stood on his hind legs and licked 
oes nozzle reassuringly as if to say, “Be 

asy, I have seen this done lots of times.” 
Suddenly the filly became quiet, suffering 
the men to put on all four shoes, Pan 
looking on close by with an air as if say- 
ing, “There now. Didn’t I tell you so?” 

A cat was lying in wait for a wagtail 
that went tripping about the farmyard 
cne morning. Nobody perceived that 
somebody else was also on the lookout. 
At the very moment when the cat sprang 
at the bird Pan lay across her path, plainly 
indicating that the wagtail was a friend 
of his, and was not to be molested. 


HE cat missed her stroke and has not 
yet forgiven Pan. 

One day in the autumn Pan grew tired 
of chasing grouse on the moor. His paws 
were raw and it was the tenth day of 
shooting. When he made a mistake and 
was sharply spoken to he simply lay down 
flat. Blowing the whistle and threaten- 
ing proved as futile as cajoling, coaxing 
and imploring and even tempting him with 
a sandwich had no effect. His glance 
spake an unyielding statement, “If that is 
the way you play game, I won't.” 

I had to leave him when darkness fell, 
and he did not follow until the day after. 
Since then I always address him most 
respectfully, and in a polite tone of voice. 

And when the day for the end arrives 
—alas, let not our thoughts dwell on sad 
things, Pan will surely be among those 
selected spirits who return to earth, and 
when next time he suffers himself to be 
reincarnated he will be a great statesman 
who will reform the world. 

















































Tuna fishing at Block Island ranks high as a sport on the North 
Atlantic Coast. The market fishermen charge twenty-five dollars a 
day for a boat, one or two men to a boat, all the fish caught belongs 
to the fisherman owning the boat, and taking out the party. When 
a swordfish is sighted, tuna fishing is called off, and a try is made 
for the swordfish, which will average twenty-five dollars in the market, 
if caught, so you see a party fishing for tuna is out of luck when that 
happens. 


A party of eight and our camera man made a four days’ try at 
Block Island for a Tuna picture this Summer, and drew a blank. 
One of the boats in our flotilla harpooned a swordfish; we ran up 
alongside with the camera and these are the pictures. The man with 
the necktie is Roland Hazard, one of our party. 


We go out many times after pictures and get nothing, for 































































fish and game are as temperamental as all movie stars, but 
unlike movie stars they shun publicity. 
























































































































































Winter 
Waterfowl 
at 
Shinnecock 
By 
C. F. Carter 


LD Boreas had blown his frigid 

breath down across the New Eng- 

land States and the Atlantic coast, 

catching Long Island squarely in 
its path; and wherever it had passed the 
sparkling blue of the inside waterways 
had been converted into sombre fields of 
grayish ice. But.this aspect of wintry 
cesolation was still far too temperate to 
conform to the fastidious tastes of our 
Northern visitor, whose strong propensity 
for immactlate landscapes is so well 
known, and, therefore, one night upon a 
sleeping world was softly laid a_ thick 
smooth blanket of snow, enveloping the 
sand dunes of the beach, the frozen bay 
and the main land in one homogeneous 
sweeping mantle of white. Houses, shrub- 
bery, fences — everything —were simply 
mounds and rounded projections, all a part 
cf the whole; even the sharp corners and 
edges of buildings presented a weird yet 
pleasing symmetry in their gentle curves 
and fullness of form, so typical of all 
objects of Nature’s creation, and which, 
though we may be unconscious of it, is 
sO appealing to our zwsthetic sense. 


UCH was the scene of Arctic splendor 
which the world presented to us one 
morning in early January. -We had been 
getting restless, my friend Harry and I, 
for the close of the ducking days was fast 
approaching and now the laws of nature 
were threatening to make the season 
even shorter than the laws of man had de- 
creed. It was with this growing spirit of 
aespondency that we had decided the day 
previous to look around and investigate 
the possibility of air holes in the tide- 
way in which a few lingering ducks might 
still remain. So we awoke that morning 
only to gaze at a whitened world which 
froze out the last ounce of revived en- 
thusiasm from our very beings; for had 
not the storm that night driven the last 
representative of our feathered tribes to 
the seclusion of the lesser latitudes? 
Now, of all the great shooting grounds 
on the ‘southerly side of Long Island, 
Shinnecock Bay is one of the favor- 
ite feeding places for the myriads of 
waterfowl that annually visit our Atlantic 
shores. But where now was all that mot- 
ley assemblage that only a couple of weeks 
ago was seen feeding on the broad flats 
or playing along the edges of the chan- 
nels? As far as the eye could see both 
east and west not a single wing was in 
ihe air to liven the dreary prospect and 
the once cheerful expanse of blue waves 
was now a broad, bleak waste of white. 
The black ducks, the most common and 
also the most desirable in the eyes of the 
najority of the sportsmen of the East, 
had disappeared; probably the greater 
part had moved to more Southern waters 
while the few that had remained were 





found scattered along creeks and streams 
where fresh water springs had kept open 
a small stream and a scanty food supply 
was available. Likewise the pintails, the 
widgeons, redheads, butterballs, canvas- 
backs, broadbills, and even the mergan- 
sers had turned their wing beats toward 
inilder climes, not because of the most 
intolerable frigid temperature which had 
Leen so unceremoniously precipitated upon 
the haunts of this happy family, but be- 
cause their food supply had been snatched 
away from them and to remain longer 
was simply to disobey the age-long teach- 
ings of mother nature and thereby suffer 
the consequences. 


UT had the bay been entirely deserted ? 

No. A searching glance over that 
stretch of glistening white revealed cer- 
tain, irregular black spots along the vari- 
ous tideways, and silhouetted in sharp 
contrast against the brilliant whiteness of 
snow. Ah, open water! Only small 
patches and widely scattered, but never- 
theless, open water; and closer examina- 
tion of these with our glasses brought be- 
fore our eyes a veritable feast of sights. 
Dotted over the surface of each little 
waterway were solid groups and scatter- 





+ Wherever a Spot of Open Water Af- 
forded Access to the Feeding 
Grounds the Spirit Ducks 
Were Ever Abundant 











ing -bunches of golden eyes—those essen- 
tially American ducks, so generally dis- 
tributed in their ranges over the country 
and so well known to the American sports- 
man as the “whistler” or sometimes as 
the “spirit duck,” two names which are 
as typically descriptive of the species as 
is its proper name. A careful inspection’ 
cf the bay as far as the -range of our 
glasses permitted disclosed the fact that 
wherever a spot of open water afforded 
access to the feeding grounds the spirit 
ducks were ever abundant, their buoyant 
little bodies bobbing up on the surface 
like so many black and white corks, others 
continually disappearing in sprightly fash- 
icn beneath the water in their frequent 
expeditions to the bottom, and little dif- 
ference does it make to them whether 
their food lies one or twenty feet below 
the surface. Observations on these waters 
have established their menu as consisting 
of small mussels, clams, the tender shoots 
of young eel grass and green water kelp 
with occasionally, but rarely, a small min- 
now in way of variety, while their ambi- 
tious, active dispositions are sure to secure 
for them either one or all of these foods 
in ample abundance. ,I have never yet 
seen a whistler that was not, literally, as 
fat as butter, unless it was one which had 
been previously wounded. It is no wonder 
that these little denizens of river and bay 
are in many localities the favorite of the 
sportsman for their extreme wariness and 
rapid flight necessitate skilful hunting, 
while they have the distinction of being 
one of the most deliciou$ birds for the 








table of all our waterfowl. They are in- 
deed equal if not superior to the scaups 
and closely approach the delectable flesh 
of the famous canvasback. In fact, on 
one occasion I had one of the latter to- 
gether with a whistler prepared for dinner 
to which I invited my sportsman friend 
who was ever extolling the supremacy 
of the canvasback as a waterfowl table 
delicacy comprising an incomparable cata- 
gory of its own. Of course, having tasted 
cf portions of the two birds, he at once 
detected the discrepancy in the flavor of 
the supposed whistler, but not having been 
told from which carcass the two pieces of 
breast had been taken, he, after some de- 
liberation, actually attributed the superior 
flavor to the whistler. Now, I firmly be- 
lieve that if many another advocate of 
the canvasback were put to the same test 
he would be equally apt to place the 
choice contrary to his predetermined 
tastes, 


ND so it was with a memory of the 

deliciousness of that dinner and the 
anticipation of its duplicate, that my good 
friend Harry W——— and I, in almost 
childish haste, set to work in preparation 
for what was evidently to be our last 
shoot of the season; enthused with the 
possibilities that were revealed in our un- 
expected discovery and inspired by the 
flame of reality that had so suddenly 
burst from our smoldering dreams. We 
gathered our shooting paraphernalia in 
boyish eagerness in our haste to be off. 
With pockets full of shells, guns under 
cur arms and eight wooden decoys with a 
short handled axe wrapped in our two 
heavy blankets on the flat runner sled we 
tramped our way to the shore breathless 
and excited. There we attacked violently 
two oval mounds of snow and after con- 
siderable shoveling and brushing extri- 
cated our two small ice boats which were 
designed and constructed for these occa- 
sions of ice shooting. They were very 
shallow — semi-round bottom crafts, 
cquipped with heavy ice runners and 
having the decks enclosing the cockpit 
with the exception of an opening of about 
three feet long and two and half wide 
in which to sit comfortably with feet 
beneath the after deck. The stern was 
square in punt design. 


WE realized that we had really been 
working when finally we came along- 
side of the nearest and also the largest 
piece of open water with our two boats, 
guns and decoys. It was almost exactly 
in the center of the bay and with our 
approach about thirty of those black, 
white and green beauties left the water at 
intervals in small flocks of three and 
four until the hole was entirely deserted 
by the time we hailed within gunshot. 
For several minutes the air re-echoed in 
every direction with that familiar whis- 
tling pur-pur-pur-pur, sharp, clear and 
penetrating, being accented in regular, suc- 
cessive syllables with each down stroke of 
the wing. What cheerful tunes they were, 
echoing roundly through the cold morn- 
ing air. We listened for a moment en- 
thralled, as distance softly converged the 
notes into a murmuring melody. Ah, how 
good life seemed in this old world as we 
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stood once more and gazed at the rapid 
fluttering of those retreating wings. How 
well memory has preserved for me the 
incidents of that morning, and how well 
indeed it is for us that nature paints so 
vividly in her own soft colors on the 
canvass of memory these sweetest mo- 
ments of our days that we may live them 
over again as in vivid retrospection we 
sit before the open hearth or perhaps the 
flickering camp fire. 

One after another our merry little mu- 
sicians circled about the two holes half 
a mile to the west of us and with a darting 
descent joined the little colony of their 
fellows there who had not had the mis- 
fortune to be disturbed at their breakfast 
hour. Silence again resumed her weary 
watch. 


HERE was just enough breeze to ef- 

fect the flight of the ducks in so far 
as determining the direction from which 
they would approach the hole, therefore 
we selected for the site of our set the 
windward and northern end, the whole 
being about seventy yards long and ap- 
proximately twenty wide. In less than 
twenty minutes we had a deep slit cut in 
from the edge of the ice just wide enough 
to accommodate our two boats side by 
side, and then floating them in carefully 
we piled the chunks of ice and snow about 
them, a perfect blind—merely a jumble 
of snow and ice such as might-be seen 
anywhere in my _ direction. 
With our heavy blankets 
around us we lay in perfect 
concealment waiting the first 
onslaught. Our decoys in 
front of us, grouped to the 
satisfaction of my friend’s 
prejudice against certain “un- 
natural arrangements,” idly 
responded to the gentle puffs 


of air, swinging freely in a 
most realistic manner. They 
were painted well, too— 
every marking defined in its proper 
proportions with even each individual 


feather shaded in, the head with its dark 
green, or rich reddish brown on the fe- 
males, with the bright yellow eyes and 
dull black beaks. 

Even so, many and varied disappoint- 
ments attend the pursuit of this prudent 
little actor of the feathered drama, and 
you may congratulate yourself upon entic- 
ing him within gunshot for the stiff in- 
ertness of those decoys, no matter how 
well camouflaged, is an anomaly in his 
nature that will rarely fail to arouse his 
distrust. 


ONTRARY to our belief an hour 

4 passed and not a duck moved in any 
direction, nor were our ears rewarded with 
the faint pur-pur-pur-pur for which we 
cagerly listened. Surely the former oc- 
cupants of our little lake would soon re- 
turn, or at least others would be paying 
us a visit from the other holes just to 
gratify their extremely restless tempera- 
ment. But another long hour of vigilance 
and strained ears with no better results 
brought its cloudy atmosphere of pessi- 
mism spreading doom on our cherished 
theory. Something had to be done. To 
wait longer was futile. At the end of a 
few moments meditating upon the situa- 
tion, I evolved a simple plan of campaign 
which I immediately expounded to Harry. 
One of us was to stay in the blind while 
the other walked to the other holes and 
routed the ducks. This agreed upon, Harry 
took the first trip and started off to the 
west at a lively gait. I settled down in 
the boat with a sense of deep satisfaction 
with my dear old thirty-two-inch twelve- 


gauge nestled safely across my knees and 
thumb ready for the safety, for I knew 
that I would ‘soon begin to have some 
welcome visitors. I was right. In less 
than ten minutes a chorus of whistling 
wings heralded the approaching flock, and 
as they drew nearer the air fairly vibrated 
with the resounding whistles. The first 
four to arrive darted by with an almost 















When the Wind is from 
The North 

















incredible speed, swung down wind and 
then turning sharply entered the further 
end of the hole with a heavy careless 
splash as if delighting in the sport. Dis- 
appointed at their not alighting to the de- 
coys or at least coming within range, I 
waited nervously for the next arrivals. 
They were there in an instant—three of 
them, but to my dismay they joined the 
first four, prefering their society to that 
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cf my decoys. My hopes again began to 
fade, and in the next ten minutes were 
completely obliterated as the performance 
was repeated again and again until every 
bird—about fifty of them—had settled down 
in the far end of the hole just out of gun- 
shot. And there be it known they re- 
inained. Some were dipping, splashing 
and preening their glossy black and white 
feathers, while others were diving and 
bringing up pieces of grass to feed and 
dabble with on the surface. How thor- 
oughly they seemed to enjoy sporting 
around in that icy water. It was evident 
that although they seemed quite indiffer- 
ent to the presence of the decoys, they 
nevertheless kept the fact well in mind 
that a closer acquaintance would prove 
very undesirable. As the minutes dragged 
on I realized that our plan had failed, 
and exasperated at the unexpected turn of 
affairs I deliberately stood up in the boat 
and watched the whole flock scatter into 
the air amidst a whirr of water and wings. 
While waiting for Harry to return, won- 
dering and perplexed at the cause of the 
trouble, I resolved upon another plan 
which might turn the trick in our favor. 
In another twenty minutes we had the 
boats rigged in at the far end of the 
hole where the birds had been, but left 
our decoys exactly where they were. This 
time Harry remained in the blind to ex- 
ecute the momentous part of the experi- 
ment while I made all haste for the one 
hole which lay about three- 
quarters of a mile to the east 
of us. Approaching cau- 
tiously, I crouched low and 
motionless as the first bunch 
of about eight birds left the 
water, and with one wide 
sweep to the west made di- 
rectly for the scene of battle. 
They circled the decoys and 
swung into the opposite end 
of the hole, scarcely ten 
yards from the boats. Ah, at 


’ last we had fooled them and the game was 


ours. A second later and up they flared 
into the air; two shots echoed in quick 
succession and three very plump whis- 
tlers suddenly collapsed and midst a whirl 
of useless wings and necks came down 
upon the ice with a heavy thud. A fine 
shot—three birds on a double score. I 
now turned my attention again toward 
my objective and approached, easily, a few 
paces nearer the hole. The greater part 
of the remaining flock took wing at my 
closer intrusion, a few continued to the 
west, byt the most of them attracted by 
the decoys and the larger hole, circled and 
commenced alighting while the heavy in- 
tcnations of Harry’s highly praised weapon 
at short intervals assured me that he had 
his hands full and that the trusty old 
ten was performing its deadly work. Pres- 
ently the ducks took refuge in the holes 
to the west; the shooting stopped and I 
again drew nearer my little duck reserva- 
tion and flushed from the water the re- 
maining four which were most persistent 
in staying to feed. They flew however, 
directly to our hole and, as Harry told me 
later, alighted within ten feet of the end 
of his gun barrels. Waiting until two 
dove to explore the new grounds, he 
raised quickly on the others making a 
double, and then with a dexterity that 
would have done credit to Nimrod him- 
self, he threw in another shell in time 
to bring down one of the other two as 
they came to the surface startled by the 
reports, and were making off. 


ITH legs employed to their utmost 
capacity in the purpose for which 
(Continued on page 979) 

































By 


Thomas S. Arbuthnot 


Part IV 


HE following morning, we arose 

early. This was to be a crucial 

day. It was sheep today or never. 

The guides were anxious to make 
the hike tomorrow that would get us over 
the big divide before the snowstorm 
which was expected daily. This was the 
20th day of September and just the time. 
My brother offered to stay in camp and 
to give me his guide in addition to my 
own. Off we started, riding three horses 
and leading another. Going up the cajion, 
I had the feeling that the sheep couldn’t 
get away from these two sharp-eyed and 
clever Indians. The big drawback was the 
fact that the trick had to be turned to- 
day. The sheep would have to be seen 
first, the stalk would have to have pro- 
pitious elements such as wind and cover, 
the ground would have to allow for a 
reasonable proximity, and on top’ of all 
this I would have to hit the sheep vitally. 
It was an interesting gamble and could 
be spoiled by some slight mishap. One 
almost materialized going up the cafion— 
the girth on my guide’s horse broke, and 
he took the fastest revolving fall I have 
ever seen. The crazy horse instantly fell 
to kicking, but the guide scrambled clear 
of the flying hoofs. One little episode that 
might have spoiled the day. 


EAR the top of the cafion the ewes, 

sighted the day before, were just 
about in the same place,—and I got a look 
at them. A little farther on we made a 
wide detour down an open valley, and 
by looking back could see the two ram 
carcasses—killed the day before. Here 
we tied the horses and made a sneak on 
foot, keeping behind clumps of scrub 
balsam as much as possible. Before long 
my brother’s guide whipped out the glasses 
znd began to talk in Indian. After a bit 
they said, “You see those two rams?” 
They looked like two blackish dots away 
up the smooth rock-slide, almost identi- 
cal in color with the rocks. Then they 
planned the hunt. My brother’s guide was 
to remain at this point and signal to us. 
If he walked back and forth, that would 
mean that the rams were on the move. If 
he stood still, we were to understand that 
the sheep were lying down and we could 


Hunting in 
the Cassiars 








take our time accord- 
ingly. My guide and 
I started—bending over 
and crawling behind 
clumps of bushes. The 





















sheep were high up the 
north face of a slide- 
rock mountain, protected from the south 
wind, which was_a cold one. Their moun- 
tainside was slightly curved like part of an 
amphitheatre. We had to cross the open 
stage directly in front of them to get the 
protection of a wing that would allow us 
to climb, concealed, up to a point above 
them. 


HE sneak across the open was long 

and hard. We made part of it on 
all fours, part on the right hand and right 
side of the hip, and part on the right side 
of the belly. We could see the sheep all 
the time. Our cover of little clumps of 
bushes was so low that we could seldom 
get on our feet for a crouching walk. The 
Indian was playing this stalk with all the 
crafty cautiousness of his make-up. It 
took a half hour to reach the ridge that 
protected us from the sheep’s view when 
“ could straighten up and stand on our 
eet. 

Then I looked at the face of the abrupt 
mountain above us—which next had to 
be crawled. It was dreadfully steep. The 
Indian pointed to a particular clump of 
rocks against the sky-line and said, “We 
go there.” 

It was almost a stepladder climb of an- 
other half-hour—up the grassy and rocky 
slope. This was killing. I pleaded for 
breathing spells about every 50 feet— 
apologizing that I wasn’t accustomed to an 
altitude of 4,000 feet. He didn’t quite 
comprehend this, but he was considerate 
enough to let me set the pace, saying, 
“Here, you go first.” It is not often that 
you find a guide who will let you do this.- 
However, this was the only extremely 
steep climb I had in the whole Cassiar 
country. I wondered whether I would 
lose my nerve if I looked down, so tried 
it only twice. Our signal-guide, away 
down the valley, had remained still during 
our climb so we felt that, so far, sheep 
were in reach. . 


LITTLE over half-way up I “cashed” 

the big brute of a graflex camera. 
Another 100 feet, the guide said “whist.” 
I looked and saw a ram standing high 
against the skyline to our left—watching 
us. It was a fine sight to see him out- 
lined there in his attitude of attention. 
He was too far off to give us away. At 
last we gained our clump of rocks and 
looked down the valley for a signal. The 
guide was still. The peep over the rocks 
was the last word in exhilaration. There, 
right below us, were the two rams. They 
were both lying down about 30 feet apart 
and facing away from us. I lay there on 
my belly and drank in the situation — 
gloating over the carnival that was going 
to take place as soon as I had drained my 
full of the anticipation. Finally the In- 
dian whispered: “I get them up—take the 
one down hill first.” But I checked him. 
I had no intention of letting either ram 
have the slightest show such as getting his 
feet under him. For three weeks we had 
climbed mountain-sides and searched the 
summits with field-glasses only to go back 
to camp night after night, ramless. These 
two rightfully belonged to me, dead or 
alive, and I was going to shoot them where 
they slept. Ordinarily we believe in giv- 
ing the game a chance, but there’s a limit. 
My scheme was to “draw” long and de- 
liberately on number one and then without 
awaiting results to turn on number two. 
By that time number one might be on his 
feet, but he would have a bullet in him 
and be more ready for another. Just so 
number two might either be down or 
slowed up for his second dividend. After 
that, situations were to be shot at as con- 
ditions arose. 


HE long deliberate aim at number one 
gave me real pleasure. Just as I 
pulled the trigger he turned his head and 
saw me. We heard the bullet strike him. 


Then I fired at number two—still lying 
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down, and heard the bullet hit him. Turn- 
ing to number one I hit him again as he 
was scrambling and staggering. We heard 
the bullet land. Then looking at number 
two we saw that he was done for. He 
was wobbling and making no headway, so 
I sighted again on number one. He was 
on his feet, reeling and staggering in an 
jnco-ordinate way. He was diagonally 
facing me, and I was afraid of hitting 
him in the head or of spoiling a horn, so 
I pumped a bullet into the back part of 
nis body, not much caring where it went 
in. We heard the thud of this bullet, but 
it did not upset him. Number two now 
fell over and was plainly down. While 
the other ram was still on his feet, yet, he 
looked badly used up. But I had no 
idea of letting up on him, so I waited 
until he turned his head away and then 
hit him in the neck. This toppled him 
over and he never rose again. I turned 
and shook hands with the Indian for two 
reasons—a wonderful piece of stalking 
and getting to exactly the right spot, and 
secondly for just the general satisfaction 
of finally getting something accomplished 
that we had worked so long and unsuc- 
cessfully over. It was a fine sensation 
to stand there on the very last day in the 
sheep country with a full quota of rams 
lying below within twenty yards of each 
other. 


LANCING back to where the sheep 

against the skyline had been, we were 
surprised to now see four big rams sil- 
houetted against the heavens and looking 
down at us. All at once I heard a rock 
slide and looked to see ram number one 
rolling down the mountain-side, over and 
over —gaining speed, lashing his horns 
faster and faster against the rocks. It 
broke my heart to think that he might 
break a horn. Finally he got going slower 
and slower and came to a standstill. By 
measurement he had rolled 250 feet, but it 
seemed to me a niile. We dragged num- 
ber two down alongside and took some 
photographs and the usual body measure- 
ments. Each guide fell to skinning a 
ram and I went back up the mountain to 
investigate the beds and measure the 
shooting distances. 

The rams had pawed away all the rocks 
and had made beds for themselves thirty 
feet apart. These beds were evidently 
used every day, for they were well worn 
and had a lot of manure around them. 
The mountain side was all flat-rock. 

Ram number one was shot at 240 feet 
and practically stayed there. Ram num- 
ber two was hit at 270 feet and staggered 
30 feet before going down. Number one 
was hit four times: 

Ist in the left posterior part of the body 
as he lay. 

2nd in the right side of body (mid- 
line) as he stood. 

3rd in the right side of body (farther 
back). 

4th in the right side of neck—4 inches 
in front of shoulder. 


} ONE of the shots entered the thorax. 

All of the bullets went through the 
body, lodging near the skin of the opposite 
side—one entering the opposite hind leg. 
All shots were practically in a line hori- 
zontally. 

Number two was hit only once as he 
lay, in the left side of the body, well in 
front, near the thorax. 

Some of the measurements of the better 
ram were as follows: 

Surface markings and color noted— 
very dark, called locally the “Black 
Sheep” (Stonei). Horns widely spread. 

Circumference of muzzle 10% inches. 
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Circumference half-way back, 1534 inches. 
Circumference in front of eyes, 20 
inches, 
Circumference behind horns, 23 inches. 
Tip of nose to middle of horns, 11% 
inches. 
Tip of nose to eye, 8 inches. 
Between eyes, 6 inches. 
Length (tail to nose extended), 60 
inches, 
Circumference of chest, 50 inches. 
Circumference of belly, 58 inches. 
Height at shoulder, 39% inches. 


E skinned this ram in toto—saddle, 

legs, hoofs and all, as I wanted to 

give him to the Carnegie Museum. After 
packing the heads and some of the meat 
down the mountain, we built a fire and 
sat down to lunch. A few hours later 
when we rode into camp, my brother, the 
cook and the wrangler gave us a fine 
reception. That day and the one previ- 
cus had given us two good caribou and 
four rams, and we were ready now to 
make the hike over the mountain the fol- 
lowing day with a greater peace of mind. 
When we awoke in the morning it was 
blowing a cold, hard rain. We were to 
try a short cut, new to the outfit. When 
we got out of our secluded cafion, and 
reached the open face of the mountain, 
everybody knew we were in for it. The 
wind was high and was driving a rain 
before it directly from the southeast, the 
line of the trail. Before long everything 
looked drenched. The horses every now 
and then would wheel to get their breath 
and face away from the cold, nasty rain. 
T rode with my head down, the water 
running off my hat. The cook walked 
along in a sweater and looked 100 per 
cent soaked. The horse-wrangler whis- 
tled and sang and led Lilly, the bell-mare. 
You couldn’t raise your eyes to see any- 
thing. Strangely enough everybody 
seemed happy. My contentment was per- 
haps due to the two rams of the day be- 
fore, and the guides were happy in the 
thought that we were going to get over 
the divide before the snow. This was the 
“height of land” we were hiking, the 
Arctic-Pacific divide. At the summit, the 
divergent streams were less than a hun- 
dred yards apart. We had been coming 
up one that flowed to the Arctic Waters; 
when we made a half circle around a 
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cathedral-like rock we started down an- 
other stream that was headed for the 
Pacific. Right here for a mile we trav- 
eled on what may be the world’s largest 
coalfield. Then again it may be only 
black shale. It was free from vegetation 
and was entirely black. In our hustle to 
cross the divide I neglected to collect a 
sample for an expert opinion. This par- 
ticular mountain was covered with sheep- 
trails, and I believe we passed by it and 
wandered far into sheepless country. 
However, it was fortunate for we got 
the grizzlies. 


E were now over the divide and 
might get snowed “on” but not “up” 
so everybody was happy, though soaked. 
The Indian cook and I were going along 
together when he pointed to the ground 
and excitedly said, “Look—dog track.” I 


.remarked that maybe it was a _ coyote. 


“No,” he emphatically said, “That’s a 
dog.” A mile farther on we heard a dog 
bark, and up the mountain we saw blue 
campfire smoke. We headed the whole 
pack train in the direction and found an 
Indian family—father, mother, girl of 
thirteen and little boy of seven. They 
l:ad come by dog-pack to spend the winter 
trapping. There were several dogs tied 
up and one loose, but with one front foot 
put through his collar and tied there. 
This was the “house-pet,” fixed so he 
couldn’t chase game. He made every 
known effort to bite my leg off. This 
family couldn’t speak a word of English, 
but they gave us a cup of hot tea and 
conversed with our guides. I wondered 
what some families of my acquaintance 
would take to face the winter that was 
ahead of this little domestic group. 

An hour later we pitched camp and 
dried out before a big blue-smoking bal- 
sam fire. That very night the snow came 
and while it didn’t amount to much where 
we were, yet the height of land was 2 
glistening rim of white from then on. 


HERE were two hunting days left in 

our trip. My brother and I were 
well enough satisfied with our bag, but we 
were each entitled to one more caribou 
and a moose if we wanted them. I was 
in the attitude of “let nature take her 
course.” My guide wanted to clean the 
heads during the forenoon, so while the 
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sun was getting the snow out of the way, 
I went to the spring and set up an out- 
door shaving parlor. It beats all how a 
man will work if he can just potter around 
at it. I built a fire near the spring, heated 
some water, then hung my mirror on a 
sage-bush and had a fine open-air contest 
against a week full of whiskers. After 
lunch, the first one in camp except Sun- 
days, we started out for a look around. 
In a half-hour or so, we spotted a cow 
moose about a mile away and a herd of 
75 or 100 caribou perhaps two miles away, 
and higher up the mountainside. The 
guide said, “Which we do? Might see 
bull moose with the cow, might not.” I 
chose the caribou. After a few minutes 
ride he whipped out the glasses and spied 
a bull moose with the cow. This turned 
the tide and we put out after the moose, 
down the mountain and into a succession 
of little cafions and over little hills, that 
looked good for foxes. We tied the horses 
and a sneak of a very few minutes 
brought us face to face with a cow (about 
40 yards away). She was lying down, 
Growsing and didn’t see us. We ducked 
back and looking around for the bull, soon 
found him—also lying down in the open, 
this side of the timber. The Indian, who 
had a surprisingly mild vocabulary under 
disappointment, said “Bad luck, he small 
bull.” This was true, perhaps the small- 
est bull we had seen. I said, “Let’s take 
a photograph.” We sneaked back on the 
cow, and when she stood, a calf also arose 
out of-the grass alongside her. I snapped 
them at about 40 yards. Then we went 
toward the bull. I got in front with the 
camera and gave the Indian the gun. 
Soon the bull arose and stood facing us 
—about 60 yards distant. The guide 
snorted and we walked on,—with the bull 
trying hard to think it out. To add a 
little zest, the Indian whispered, “He may 
be mad and come for us.” At something 
under 50 yards I took his picture. The 
bull did what others so often do unless 
they scent you—turned and trotted a few 
yards only to stop and turn and look 
back. I took another picture. Then he 
concluded that we were something to get 
away from and he ran for good. Later, 
we saw him fully a mile away and still 
going. He had circled us and caught our 
scent. At 4:30 we thought we would re- 
turn to camp and look for a moose along 
the way. We got onto the open moun- 
tain when the Indian excitedly jumped off 
his horse, looked through the field glasses 
and then frantically waved to me to come 
on. I jumped off and pulled the gun out 
of the holster. He said, “No, get on 
your horse, I see grizzly bear.” He then 
ran up to me and said, “Doctor, I show 
him you—then I think best way to hunt 
him.” The bear was a jet-black spot 
against the smooth, round, treeless, bush- 
less, rockless, grassy mountainside, away 
to the left, above us. He was moving 
fast, running down the slape and going 
roughly parallel with us (around rather 
than up the mountain). The Indian was 
troubled. All the gullies and dips ran 
down the mountain (from the bear to us). 
To go up any one of these meant bad 
wind and an open view for the bear. The 
Indian now had it mapped out—namely, 
to go way around to the right in front of 
the bear and up the mountain. This would 
neutralize the wind and put us in front 
cf the way he seemed to be coming. After 
a moment’s deliberation he decided on that. 


WE put the horses to it (the only real 
test of the trip). The bear was 
surely a mile off. The country was abso- 


jutely open, no bushes, rocks or trees. We 
went down several little valleys—urging 











on the horses—the Indian frantically wav- 
ing for me to hurry. ‘We could see the 
bear practically all the time, except tem- 
porarily when he went down one of the 
many little valleys or gullies than ran 
parallel down the mountain. These were 
washed-out streaks that carried down the 
rains and melted snows. The guide hoped 
that the bear might think we were cari- 
bou. It was an exciting run, to get in 
front and on a level with the bear. We 
hurried the horses for perhaps 25 minutes 
to get around and ahead of the wind. The 
bear was looking for gophers. On one 
high slope he fooled around a good while 
—perhaps four or five minutes. This was 
luck. I was hoping that he would begin 
to dig, but he apparently couldn’t find a 
gopher. When we got around and in 
front and as high up the mountain as the 
bear, we jumped off and tied the horses. 
Without mentioning the matter, I took the 
big graflex out of its case on the horn of 
the saddle while the Indian was getting 
his knife and sac which he carried on his 
back. Then we started on foot. When 
the bear would disappear, we would run 
toward him. He wouldn’t stay long in 
any of the gullies. When he appeared, 
we dropped, prone on our stomachs—I 
directly behind the Indian. The bear was 
coming fast—as he could find nothing to 
halt about. We were soon close enough 
to see that he ran down all the gullies. I 
was. surprised to see the Indian start to 
run forward whenever the .bear ran down 
hill, even before he was out of sight. He 
explained later that a bear looked down 
when he ran down-hill, so that there was 
little danger of his seeing us. I whispered, 
“Will I take a picture of him if we get 
him down a gulley?” This annoyed the 
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Indian, who wasn’t strong for the camera. 
He whispered over his shoulder, “Don’t 
take chance.” Some of our sneak was on 
all fours. A lot of it was stooped-over 
running—I in lock-step with the Indian. 
As the bear was coming fast and as we 
had many chances for a stooping run, we 
were closing in on each other -at a rapid 
rate. He began to look big. There was 
one gulley or cut—quite a little bigger 
than the others. It took-the bear a while 
to cross this—so that we got a good, long 
run, which took my breath. When he 
showed up he was now about 150 yards 
away. We flopped prone. A couple more 
gulleys were all we could expect. At last 
we were about 100 yards apart, and the 
bear ran down a cut. This was.to be our 
last rush forward. If he kept his course 
we would meet head on as he came up the 
next slope. We crouched, ran, got ‘to the 
rise and stopped. I said, “Charlie, I must 
have a picture.” He said, “You lose him, 
you lose him. Well—suit yourself.” He 
had been carrying my gun which he now 
handed to me. I crawled a few feet with 
the gun in my right hand and the camera 
in my left, and saw the bear coming 
directly at me up the gradual slope. I 
got on my feet and found him in the 
mirror of the graflex. The lens was a 
big telescopic affair which magnified the 
image. It may have been imagination, but 
the finder seemed to be overflowing with 
grizzly bear. He stopped and stood mo- 
tionless, with his ears up, directly head- 
on. While I was fiddling with the wheel 
that adjusts the focus the Indian said, 
“Shoot! Shoot!” I, of course, thought 
the bear was charging so raised my eyes 
from the focusing hood and started to 
reach for the gun that was at my feet. 
The bear never moved a muscle. IT buried 
my eyes again in the hood. The bear 
raised his right paw and poised it, mo- 
tionless. I fussed for a focus and got 
one that seemed best under the circum- 
stances, just as the Indian again yelled 
“Shoot!” This single word of advice to- 
gether with the raised paw that I could 
plainly see in the finder furnished me, for 
an instant, the thrill of my life. I pressed 
the release and dropped the camera. Then 
I picked up the gun. The bear wheeled 
in his tracks. By the time he was broad- 
side, I had a good aim and fired. He put 
his head between his legs and turned 
about three somersaults, end over end, 
down the gentle slope. He then righted 
himself and hustled, ambling at wonder- 
ful speed over the three-foot stream and 
up the other slope. After firing and see- 
ing him revolve, I ran toward him about 
fifteen yards. His somersaults had fasci- 
nated me and I waited to see whether he 
was going to straighten out or quit with 
the first shot. The Indian yelled “Shoot! 
Shoot!” The bear had got about 20 
feet up the opposite slope when I fired 
the second shot. He immediately did two 
perfect back-somersaults down the slope. 
It was curious. They were as true head 
to tail back-somersaults as you would 
see any performing bear do. He again 
righted himself and ran shambling up the 
bank. When he gained the level he was 
going directly away. I shot the third time 
and to my utter astonishment, he put his 
head between his legs and turned two 
complete front somersaults. With the 
completion of the last revolution, he un- 
coiled himself and shot forward in a full 
length dive on his belly with his head ex- 
tended directly front, and his rear legs 
stretched well out behind. 


I RAN up the slope. The Indian called 
“Don’t go close. He fool you.” But 
the bear was down, He struggled a little 




















—gasped once or twice and settled down, 
limp. When the Indian came up I shook 
hands with him. To get a grizzly in ab- 
solutely open country was nice hunting. 
I always felt that, personally, I would 
have made the mistake of trying to stalk 
him up one of the cuts at right angles 
to the way he was traveling. We sighted 
him at five o’clock, and photographed and 
shot him at six. 

The photograph was taken at 105 feet. 
The first shot was practically at the same 
distance as he wheeled in his tracks. The 
second shot was 140 feet from the “base,” 
but only 100 feet from the bear as I had 
run 40 feet towards him. The third shot 
was at 165 feet. 

The bear fell 180 feet from where he 
vas photographed. The first shot hit him 
in the left side—three inches behind the 
thorax. 

The second shot went into the right 
side—four inches behind the thorax. 

The third shot (a direct rear) entered 
the orifice of the alimentary canal. 

Measurements : 

Silver-tip male 
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I wanted one more caribou. My 
brother had gotten his second while I was 
working on the bear, so he again donated 
the services of his guide. The latter was 
to go to the Indian trapper’s camp and 
offer the bear’s carcass in return for the 
skinning of the animal. The fat is highly 
prized by the Indians for cooking. Less 
than an hour out of camp, my guide and 
I spotted a small band of caribou lying 
down this side of the bear carcass and 
about a half mile off. There was one 
bull, but we couldn’t determine its size on 
account of the distance. We rode up the 
mountain a little to get on a level with 
the herd. While looking for a good place 
to tether the horses, we saw appear on 
the sky-line, high to our right, a single 


bull. “My!” said the Indian, “that’s a 
fine caribou. He go join the bunch.” 
This almost seemed luck that was too 


good. The bull stood, outlined against the 
sky and looked around. I thought he 
might be simply one of another band not 
yet in sight; but he was alone and evi- 
dently looking for something. Then he 
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but the real “taxation” came when we 
kad to do the last 200 yards flat on our 
bellies. The ground was actually as wide 
cpen as a lawn. There was no grass. 
Just a littlke moss and lichen on small, 
loose stones. The Indian went first, and 
I wriggled in his wake. There was the 
hope that the caribou would take his 
slowly, on-coming head of black hair for 
a porcupine. This was the last day and 
a bull had come over the horizon, practi- 
cally out of the ether, and was now lying 
down a few hundred yards ahead. This 
jiooked like a play so directly into our 
hands that neither of us had the slightest 
idea of letting anything slip in the way 
of caution. The caribou were a lot more 
restive and suspicious now than three 
weeks previous. Two of the cows were 
now standing. The method of progres- 
sion was, for me, a backbreaker for I 
had to push the graflex to arms’ length 
ahead of me (10 to 12 inches) then 
push myself by my toes and elbows up 
to meet it. (The outer layer of leather 
over both toes of a pair of shoes was 

worn through on 





about five years 
old. Pelage dense 
and dark. 

Length, 70 inches. 











Muzzle circum- 
ference, 124% 
inches. 


Muzzle circum- 
ference half-way, 
16 inches. 

Muzzle circum- 
ference in front 
eyes, 1834 inches. 

Behind ears 
(pulled tightly), 28 
inches. 

Distance between 
eyes, 334 inches. 

Nose to eye, 7 
inches. 

Nose to occiput, 
16 inches. 

Eye to 
edge of 
inches. 

Girth, 60 inches. 


inner 
ear, 7 





this sneak.) Sev- 
eral cows were 
now standing, 
some of them 
looking in our di- 
rection, so it 
seemed as though 
the break had 
come. The Indian 
said, “I afraid you 
have to shoot from 
here.” I told him 
that I didn’t be- 
lieve I could hit 
the bull at that 
distance —it was 
about 375 yards. 
The caribou were 
now nearly all up 
and moving 
around. The big 
“horizon bull” was 
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still on the ground, 
and the cows kept 
walking in front 








of him. Some few 








Width of front 
foot, 6 inches. 
Length of 
inches. 

Length of front foot including claws, 
10% inches. 

Width of hind foot, 6 inches. 

Length of hind foot (pads only), 83% 
inches. 

Length of hind 
10% inches. 


front foot (pads only), 8 


foot including paws, 


OOT measurements are better taken as 

imprints when the animal stands. This 
bear was mounted by Santens according to 
the photographic pose and presented to 
the Carnegie Museum. 

Regarding the photograph—it was after 
sundown on the mountain, the light was 
poor and the time of day, six o'clock, 
although there is a bare possibility that 
the photograph is a rotten one for causes 
closer to home than these. I wouldn’t 
put it past me to have “rocked the boat.” 

That night the cook put six candles on 
the table. That was following a custom 
of his—a candle for every grizzly bear. 
It was a homely ceremony—we had no 
table, only red oilcloth on the ground, 
but scattered around among the tin-plates 
of food stood six lighted stubs cut from 
‘his last remaining candle. 


NE hunting day remained before we 
were to start back over the long trail 
to Telegraph Creek. 


seemed to rivet his gaze on the little herd 
down the mountain, ahead of us. After 
looking intently at it for a while he started 
for it on the trot, but stopped, apparently 
undecided. This, he did four or five times. 
He might have been trying to determine 
whether these were his companions from 
whom he had gotten separated or whether 
he would be “persona grata” to this bunch 
if it were made up of strangers. 


T any rate he covered the distance 

in short spurts of 50 or 60 yards, in- 
terrupted by brief stops when his head 
was thrown forward, and he stood in an 
attitude of inquisitive investigation. When 
he got within a quarter of a mile of the 
herd, he seemed sure of his ground and 
trotted uninterruptedly right into the mid- 
dle of it. During all this we had started 
our sneak, for the Indian said that the 
bull would go straight for the herd and 
would be quite oblivious to any outside 
attractions. This sneak, although on the 
level, was one of the most exacting and 
tedious things that I have ever done. 
The caribou were in the dead open where 
the ground was flat instad of being broken 
with parallel gulleys or rain ditches as in 
the case of yesterday’s stalk. There were 
no rocks or bushes. At first we walked, 
crouching iow to the ground, as the cari- 
bou were a half-mile away. Then we 
crawled on all fours a certain distance, 


began to move off. 
Soon he started to 
rise. Fortunately he got up broadside to 
me. As soon as he got on his feet, I pulled 
the trigger. The whole herd began to mill 
around, getting in front of the bull and 
spoiling a second shot generally. Finally 
they all broke and started in a band up the 
mountain,—the bull pretty well concealed 
in the mixup. In a minute he turned and 
started away sidewise in the wild rush up- 
hill. For some reason he seemed unable 
to make the grade. I fired and heard the 
bullet hit the ground, and then sing away 
into space—clear of the bull. Once again, 
he turned and tried to follow the herd 
up the mountain, but he couldn’t make it. 


HE Indian and I were now on the 

dead run. I wanted to get within my 
shooting distance. The bull headed away 
from us but kept trying at intervals to 
turn uphill—always with a waste of time, 
—in our favor. At last he turned diago- 
nally down the mountain, and I got a 
chance to hit him in the hip. Then he 
disappeared in a little draw and was out 
of sight for a few minutes. We had a 
downhill run and made good time, so that 
when he next showed up, he was only 
about 70 yards off,—and puffing hard. I 
hit him behind the left shoulder, and the 
hunt was over for the season. When we 
took our bearings, he and _ yesterday’s 
grizzly were lying less than 100 yards 

(Continued on page 981) 
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R. THOMPSON, of Chicago, some- 

time ago offered a reward of a thou- 

sand dollars for one good reason 

why (outside of military or police) 
the manufacture and ownership of re- 
volvers in this country should be allowed 
to exist. He has yet to receive one good, 
convincing reason, so we hear—naturally, 
as he was the sole judge— 

Will Mr. Thompson be good enough to 
answer the following questions? We take 
it he is interested, he demands destruc- 
tion, let him also be constructive. 


OU are very welcome to the publicity, 

Mr. Thompson. I will gladly give you 
more if you answer the following ques- 
tions: 


No. 





1. How are you going to confiscate 
all the pistols now in the hands of the 
honest man and the criminal? 

No. 2. How are you going to stop boot- 
legging in pistols? 

No. 3. How are ycu going to stop honte 
manufacture of pistols, powder and bul- 
lets ? 

No. 4. How are you going to enforce 
such laws at all without tremendously 
enlarging the Federal, State and City 
forces, and how are you going to obtain 
the money such enlargements will cost? 

No. 5. What will happen to the honest, 
honorable, law-abiding citizen who lives in 
a sparsely populated district remote from 
any police protection whatsoever? 

No. 6. Don’t you think we have adequate 
laws to cover the situation if they were 
properly enforced ? 


MR. THOMPSON—PLEASE 
. ” *. * 7 
OLLOWING is the Bill Mr. Capper 
introduced in the Senate, which was 
referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


A BILL—S. 4012 
O control the possession, sale and use 
of pistols and revolvers in the District 
of Columbia, to provide penaities and. for 
other purposes. 


E it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled. 

Section 1. DEFINITION.—“Pistol or 
revolver,” as used in this Act shall be 
construed as meaning any firearm with 
barrel less than twelve inches in length. 

Sec.2. COMMITTING CRIME WHEN 
ARMED.—If any person shall within the 
District of Columbia commit or attempt 
to commit a crime when armed with a 
pistol or revolver, and having no permit 
10 carry the same, he shall in addition to 
the punishment provided for the crime, 
be punished by imprisonment for not less 
than five years. 

Sec. 3. PUNISHMENT.—The judge 
shall have the power to sentence any per- 
son who may be convicted for a second 
or third offense under section 2, of this 
Act, to double and triple the penalty im- 
posed thereby, and for a fourth offense 
the person so convicted may be sentenced 
to perpetual ee ys 

Sec. 4. BEING ARMED PRIMA 
FACIE EVIDENCE OF INTENTION. 
—In the trial of a person for the commis- 
sion of a felony or of an attempt to com- 
mit a felony against the person of another 
within the District of Columbia, the fact 
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that he was armed with a pistol or re- 
volver and having no permit to carry the 
same shall be prima facie evidence of his 
intention to commit said felony. 

Sec. 5. ALIENS AND CRIMINALS 
MUST NOT POSSESS ARMS.—No un- 
naturalized foreign-born person and no 
person who has been convicted of a felony 
against the person or property of another 
shall own or have in his possession or 
under his control, within the District of 
Columbia, a pistol or revolver. Violations 
of this section shall be punished by im- 
prisonment for not less than five years. 

Sec. 6. CARRYING PISTOL CON- 
CEALED.—No person shall carry, within 
the District of Columbia, a pistol or fe- 
volver concealed in any. vehicle or upon 
his person, except in his dwelling house 
cr place of business, without a license 
therefor as hereinafter provided. Viola- 
tions of this section shall be punished by 
imprisonment for not less’ than one year, 
and upon conviction the pistol or revolver 
shall be confiscated and destroyed. 

Sec. 7. EXCEPTIONS.—The provisions 
of the preceding section shall not apply to 
marshals, sheriffs, policemen, or other duly 
appointed peace officers, nor to the regular 
and ordinary transportation of pistols or 
revolvers as merchandise, nor to members 
of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of 
the United States, or the National Guard, 
when on duty, or organizations by law 
authorized to purchase or receive such 
weapons from the United States, or the 
District of Columbia, nor to duly author- 
ized military or civil organizations when 
parading, nor to the members thereof 
when at or going to or from their custo- 
mary places of assembly. 

Sec. 8—ISSUE OF LICENSES TO 
CARRY.—Any judge of the police court 
of the District of Columbia shall, upon 
the application of any person having a 
bona fide residence or place of business 
within the District of Columbia or of any 
person having a bona fide residence or 
place of business within the United States, 
and a permit to carry a firearm concealed 
upon his person issued by .the authorities 
of any State or subdivision of the United 
States, issue a license to such person to 
carry a pistol or revolver within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for not more than one 
year from date of issue, if it appears 
that the applicant has good reason to 
fear an injury to his person or property 
or for any other proper purpose, and that 
he is a suitable person to be so licensed. 
The license shall be in triplicate, in form 
to be prescribed by the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, and shall bear 
the name, address, description, and sig- 
nature of the license and the reason given 
for desiring a _ license. The original 


thereof shall be delivered to the licensee, 
the duplicate shall within seven days be 


sent by registered mail to the major and 
superintendent of the Metropolitan police 
of the District of Columbia, and the tripli- 
cate shall be preserved for six years by 
the judge of the police court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia issuing the same. 

Sec. 9. SELLING TO MINORS.— 
Any person or persons who shall, within 
the District of Columbia, sell, barter, hire, 
lend, or give to any minor under the age 
cf twenty-one years any pistol or re- 
volver shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and_ shall upon conviction 
thereof be fined not more than $100 or be 
imprisoned not more than three months 
or both. 

Sec. 10. SALES REGULATED.—No 
person shall within the District of Co- 
lumbia, sell, deliver, or otherwise transfer 
# pistol or revolver to a person who he 
has reasonable cause to believe either is 
an unnaturalized foreign-born person or 
has been convicted of a felony against the 
person or property of another, nor in any 
event shall he deliver a pistol or revolver 
on the day of the application for the pur- 
chase thereof, and when delivered said 
pistol or revolver shall be securely 
wrapped and shall be unloaded. Before 
a delivery be made the purchaser shall 
sign in duplicate and deliver to the seller 
a statement containing his full name, ad- 
Gress, and nationality, the date of sale, 
the caliber, make, model and manufac- 
turer’s number of the weapon. The seller 
shall, within seven days, sign and for- 
ward by registered mail to the major and 
superintendent of the Metropolitan police 
of the District of Columbia one copy 
thereof and shall retain the other copy 
for six years. This section shall not ap- 
ply to sales at wholesale. Where neither 
party to the transaction holds a dealer’s 
license, no person shall sell or otherwise 
transfer a pistol or revolver to any person 
not personally known to him. Violations 
of this section shall be punished by a fine 
of not less than $100 or by imprisonment 
for not less than one year, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 11. DEALERS TO BE LI- 
CENSED.—Whoever, within the District 
of Columbia, without being licensed as 
hereinafter provided, sells, advertises, or 
exposes for sale, or has in his possession 
with intent to sell, pistols or revolvers, 
shall be punished by imprisonment for 
not less than two years. 

Sec. 12, DEALERS’ LICENSES; BY 
WHOM GRANTED, AND CONDI- 
TIONS THEREOF.—The Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia may grant 
licenses, and may prescribe the form 
thereof, effective for not more than one 
year from date of issue, permitting the 
licensee to sell at retail within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia pistols and _ revolvers, 
subject to the following conditions, for 
breach of any of which the license shall 
be subject to forfeiture: 

1. The business shall be carried on only 
in the building designated in the license. 

2. The license or a copy thereof, cer- 
tified by the issuing authority, shall be 
displayed on the premises where it can 
easily be read. 

3. No pistol or revolver shall be de- 
livered— 

(a) On the day of the application for 
the purchase, and when delivered shall 
be unloaded and securely wrapped; nor 
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(b) Unless the purchaser either is per- 
sonally known to the seller or shall pre- 
sent clear evidence of his identity; nor 

(c) If the seller has reasonable cause 
to believe that the purchaser either is an 
unnaturalized foreign-born person or has 
been convicted of a felony against the 
person or property of another. 

4. A true record, in duplicate, shall be 
made of every pistol or revolver sold, 
said record to be made in a book kept 
for the purpose, the form of which may 
be prescribed by the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, and shall be 
signed by the purchaser and by the per- 
son effecting the sale, and shall include 
the date of sale, the caliber, make, model, 
and manufacturer’s number of the weapon, 
the name, address and nationality of the 
purchaser. One ,copy of said record 
shall, within seven days, be forwarded by 
registered mail to the major and superin- 
tendent of the Metropolitan police of the 
District of Columbia and the other copy 
retained for six years. 

5. No pistol or revolver, or imitation 
thereof, or placard advertising the sale 
thereof, shall be displayed in any part of 
said premises where it can readily be seen 
from the outside. 

Sec. 13. PENALTY FOR FALSE 
INFORMATION.—If any person in pur- 
chasing or otherwise securing delivery of 
a pistol or revolver within the District of 
Columbia shall give false information or 
offer false evidence of his identity he 
shall be punished by imprisonment for 
not less than five years. 

Sec. 14. ALTERATION OF IDEN- 
TIFYING MARKS PROHIBITED.— 
No person shall within the District of 
Columbia change, alter, remove, or oblit- 
erate the name of the maker, model, 
manufacturer’s number, or other mark of 
identification on any pistol or revolver. 
Possession of any such firearms upon 
which the same shall have been changed, 
altered, removed, or obliterated, shall be 
presumptive evidence that such possessor 
has changed, altered, removed, or oblit- 
erated the same. Violations of this sec- 
tion shall be punished by imprisonment 
for not less than one year. 

Sec. 15. EXISTING LICENSES RE- 
VOKED.—AIl licenses heretofore issued 
within the District of Columbia permitting 
the carrying of pistols or revolvers con- 
cealed upon the person shall expire at 
midnight of March 3, 1923. 

Sec. 16. EXCEPTIONS.—This Act 
shall not apply to antique pistols or re- 
volvers incapable of use as such. 

Sec. 17. CERTAIN ACTS’ RE- 
PEALED.—The following sections of the 
Code of the Law for the District of Co- 
lumbia, 1919, viz.: Sections 855, 856, 857, 
and all other Acts or parts of Acts in- 
consistent herewith are hereby repealed. 

This is probably the best bill we have 
seen so far.—EpITor. 

+ * » * * 


EDITOR FIELD AND STREAM: 
AVE noted with interest your project 
to fight the Anti-Pistol and general 

Anti-Weapon crusade. More power to 

you. 

Note I have not yet contributed in cash. 

Be that as it may, perhaps I can help you. 

To some I am a professional politician ; 
to others not. Much depends upon the 
viewpoint, state of prejudice or what not. 

However, all admit me to be practical 

vather than visionary in matters relating 

to laws, their making and unmaking. 

And, while at present out of politics to 

the extent of having refused to run for 

any office this fall, it is a commonly ac- 
cepted fact that whether for or against 


a proposition nobody need ask twice how 
I stand and damn seldom need ask at all. 
And I want to help you. 


HAT you may not consider your at- 

tention wasted on a splutterfuss, I have 
been a successful publisher in a small 
way, have held municipal offices to the 
mayorship, been prosecuting attorney, 
assemblyman, senator, campaign manager 
for various candidates, member of the 
State central committee, also of finance 
committee of the national committee, and 
am yet under forty in age—well under. 

All right, and I’m not looking for 
money. 

Your campaign of publicity is a good 
thing. Your campaign of letters and the 
like to congressmen and legislators has 
one weakness. No fault of yours. Fault 
of our political system of present date. 

In my experience, in every legislature— 
that includes national and State—there are 
always hanging round a small but intense 
bunch of men and women who are trying 
to save the world and letting their own 
business and family go to hell. These 
nuts watch all the nonsense and general 
debility that is spread around, adopt it and 
make life so miserable for the average 
lawmaker (who in present-day average 
has neither guts, backbone nor sense) that 
he gets all fussed up. Then about the 
time the slop has been stirred into bill 
form and produced before committee, this 
bunch of uplifters whangdoodle around 
end get a lot of sob sisters and brothers 
from “up State” to come along in special 
trains and the like to wave flags and 
weep. Same thing happens when the bill 
gets on the floor to be voted on. 


HE legislature thinks the whole damn 

country is unanimous, because of the 
demonstration, and goes hog-wild. Result 
we get another fool law. 

I speak from the profound depths of 
bitter experience. The experience of one 
who has been battered and banged both as 
a legislator and a lobbyist, through almost 
or quite all of the Thou Shalt Not legis- 
lation of this State, and some other places, 
for all the time from January 1, 1915, and 
some before. Also was never beaten but 
once in all this tangle, and then came 
back. 

Came back in ’19 as an individual, after 
having been absent for months, and found 
the State completely turned over to the 
Holy Joes and the objectors literally 
thrown out of hearings. Back through to 
a finish fight, physical as well as mental. 


ND the thousands of petitions, letters 

and telegrams were thrown into the 
basket, designated as “paid propaganda.” 
Hell’s bells and hurrah for ‘insanity in 
legislation, the sane and decent people of 
the State might as well have lived around 
Moscow for all the attention they received. 

The only way possible was the old- 
fashioned, perhaps hard-boiled, but strict- 
ly American way. My worst enemy = 
admit I’ll tell the truth or keep still, 
after one look and a contemplation, dd 
out and gathered together a clean-cut, de- 
termined outfit of true believers from all 
corners of the State. They came and 
backed me. We were simply forced to 
scare the lawmaking outfit back to sanity. 
It takes a sticking disposition, and some 
numbers, but it works. 

Now the Anti-Weapon law almost 
passed in this State last legislature. Re- 
member it well. The sponsor, well mean- 
ing, filled with the good intentions that 
pave hell, I hear, was father of the mon- 
strosity. The woods were full of reform- 
ers, holy howlers. Somebody was sup- 
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posed to represent the defense. Who I 
do not know, though at the time I was 
a member of the legislature, well known 
as an old-timer in both houses and the 
“third house.” Anyway it was a close 
squeak. We had to handle some wobblers 
almost with bludgeons. 

If someone is not handy to get the 
regulars together for the final knock down 
and drag out on these various bills in va- 
rious legislatures, we will find our letters, 
petitions and messages scrappe d. It looks 
like hard lines, but it’s fact. We have 
little democracy left. A monarchy is or 
may be a personal tyranny—someone can 
be blamed, while a democracy is or may 
be an anonymous tyranny—there the buck 
is passed. And that’s what this country 
now is. We are afflicted with too damned 
much law and have not half enough 
government. 


OODLUMS with covetous brains and 

foxy tactics talk our weak sisters 
into donating money for the purpose of 
saving George. They line their jeans with 
part of it and spend the balance raising 
hob. It’s nothing to these what happens 
so long as the continued noise brings in a 
full collection box. ; 

As a fourth, fifth or sixth generation 
American, I do not favor this rot, which 
is mostly fostered by foreign notions, by 
the way. Therefore, it is my desire to 
help you if possible. 

Very truly yours, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
* * * * * 


EDITOR FIELD AND STREAM: 


I READ that various legislation is con- 
templated to forbid the possession, 
sale and manufacture of certain firearms! 
It would be interesting to learn who start- 
ed this puling whine against pistols, and 
why? 

Let us get a close-up view of the pres- 
ent situation. We have had a great deal 
of legislation already covering the carry- 
ing and possession of firearms of every 
kind, and we have now on our statutes 
ample laws governing this matter. Why 
not then seek rather to enforce existing 
laws than the risky and unnecessary en- 
actment of new and untried ones? Be- 
fore expressing any personal opinions I 
feel it due from me to state that I have - 
had unusual opportunities to study this 
subject from every angle and have carried 
these weapons for more than forty-five 
years continuously, for more than twenty 
years on the Western Plains in the old 
Frontier days of the Sixties and Seventies, 
later in the Government service, and for 
the last twenty-six years in the Police De- 
partment of the City of New York, and 
always “Within the Law,” in the preven- 
tion of crime, the enforcement of law and 
in the apprehension of criminals. 


~ its nature any legislation regulating 
the national use of firearms of any 
kind is a matter of such far-reaching im- 
portance in its power for good or for evil 
that all personal prejudices either way 
must be set aside as dangerous and we 
must judge the matter by facts as we 
have found them. As the past so the 
future, what has been will be, and history 
repeats itself. The spreading tentacles of 
legislation are so elastic in their scope 
that it is not enough to know that its 
PURPOSE is good, we must also know 
that it will be EFFECTIVE, THAT IT 
CAN BE ENFORCED, that it can be 
made to accomplish JUST WHAT IS 
INTENDED, AND NO MORE. It 
must be so worded and safeguarded that 
it cannot be readily converted into the tool 
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of well-meaning cranks who will seek to 
distort its phraseology to conform to 
their personal views and hobbies until it 
becomes a menace to personal liberty and 
a parody upon its original purpose. These 
manipulations of legislative acts are quite 
frequent. Unnecessary or careless legis- 
lation is usually tampered with from time 
to time until it becomes a greater menace 
and evil than any pistol ever was. In its 
power for harm such perverted legislature 


is not to be compared to anything less 
formidable than a “BIG BERTHA,” a 
great piece of artillery easily aimed and 
easily fired, but if its projectile be de- 
flected in its course, no matter how true 
the aim may be, it becomes so great a 
power for harm that no human knowledge 


can foretell the extent of the damage that 
may result. 


iw it is possible by the present laws or 
any future laws that may be enacted 
to disarm the hordes of irresponsible 
aliens who should not bear arms here, if it 
is possible to restrict the possession of all 
firearms to those who are by American 
citizenship, by personal responsibility, in- 
telligence and a knowledge of the care 
necessary for the safe use of arms entitled 
to their possession, then such legislation 
is wholesome, but we now have such 
legislation restricting the ownership in 
various ways—if insufficient or not uni- 
form enough, let it be made so—BUT 

(alas, there is a dangerous little “But” in 
all our plans). BUT do not expect any 
legislation to disarm the CROOK, that is 
a foolish vision and a vain hope, legisla- 
tion will not do that; the man who is not 
deterred by the death penalty for murder 
will not be influenced by any law as to 
the particular instruments he chooses to 
use. The man who risks breaking the law 
“Thou shalt not steal,” “Thou shalt not 
kill,” will flout any law or ordinance you 
may make about guns. He will break the 
laws as much as ever. Do not expect to 
make it impossible for him to get a pis- 
tol? How absurd! The comparatively 
limited supply necessary to arm the pro- 
fessional criminal will always be avail- 
able for him, though there may be none 
for the law-abiding citizen. If the pro- 
posers of legislation expect to thus dis- 
arm the man bent on desperate crime or 
on’ murder, then the proposed legislation 
is a joke—a laugh—a childish dream of 
an unthinking fanatic. Let us weigh facts. 
We have the so-called “Sullivan Law,” 
which as first enacted made possession of 
a pistol a felony, and when it was found 
that judges would not convict under such 
drastic and often unjust charges the law 
was changed to make it a misdemeanor: 
under either form it did NOT DISARM 
any professional criminal, but it DID 
DOUBLY ARM HIM, in emboldening 
him in the knowledge that any peaceable, 
law-abiding man he chanced to meet on a 
lonely road was defenseless, effectively 
disarmed and placed by that law at the 
mercy of the crook it was intended to 
disarm. It armed the burglar thricefold 
to know that when he happened to awake 
his law-abiding victim that his victim had 
been stripped of all means of defense, and 
bound hand and foot beforehand for him 
by the law. I speak from more than a 
quarter of a century of service in all 
branches of the greatest police depart- 
ment in the world. 

IF WE COULD PUT A PISTOL IN 
THE HANDIEST POCKET OF 
EVERY LEVEL-HEADED, HONEST 
AMERICAN CITIZEN OF GOOD 
CHARACTER, TRAIN HIM IN ITS 
EXPERT USE, CONSTITUTE 


EVERY SUCH MAN A PEACE OF- 
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FICER AGAINST PROWLING 
CRIME, THAT WOULD DO MORE 
TO DISARM THE CROOK AND TO 
DRIVE HIM TO LESS DANGEROUS 
PURSUITS THAN ALL THE LEGIS- 
LATURE EVER ENACTED. THAT 
WOULD TURN THE TABLES ON 
HIM MOST EFFECTUALLY. 


TO legislature will prevent the criminal 
4 ‘N from carrying the tools of his trade; 
he will have a pistol if he needs it; he 
will have it within reach; a boy within 
call; a girl at his side may be the carrier, 
but he will have it. No burglar ever for- 
got to bring his “jimmy” along on busi- 
ness trips because of a law against carry- 
ing burglar’s tools, and his supply, the 
small supply the criminal needs, will al- 
ways be available. If legislature is ex- 
pected to disarm the crook, it is a vain 
hope; it never has and it never will— 
BUT beware lest it disarm the honest 
man and so doubly arm the crook. Be- 
ware lest it be so distorted by subsequent 
amendments and by extremists who will 
use it as a wedge to drive their hobbies to 
the most fanatical excesses until they split 
asunder the foundations of our liberty 
and destroy the constitution that protects 
our rights. Don’t smile! It can happen, 
and in just this way. The liberty of the 
ordinary citizen today is far less than was 
that of his American grandfather. The 
writing is on the wall, plain to be seen 
by those who have eyes. 

Well-meaning fanatics -are again busy 
with meddling hands to subvert our pres- 
ent laws as to firearms. Sportsmen, Ameri- 
cans everywhere—awaken, arise! We out- 
number these fanatics a hundred-fold, but 
we must act, we must act in unison of pur- 
pose, we must ORGANIZE, we must meet 
their propaganda with our propaganda, we 
must meet their gold with our gold. United, 
organized and acting together in a practi- 

cal way, we will sweep this new danger 
to our personal liberty away. Because of 
our numbers, if faithfully organized, a 
mere pittance from each one will show 
our strength and build a protecting wall 
of gold around our inalienable rights, so 
often and so basely assailed, and we must 
contribute to get results and must act 
quickly. Let us meet THEIR propaganda 
with OUR propaganda, THEIR gold with 
OUR gold. Printing costs money—to 
spread the alarm, to organize, to fight, 
costs money, some from each; but there 
must be no slackers, and if I know the 
mettle of your sportsmen-readers you will 
get the needed support. Will you accept 
for this use the contributions necessary 
to win this fight? Will you let us enlist 
—you have sounded the bugle-call to 
arms? Will you reach out that call to the 
far corners of our land through your 
publication? We will rally to the colors. 
TRY US. To start and explain what I 
mean in a practical way, permit me to 
enclose this certificate on the United 
States Treasury. More will come from 
everywhere, but on it is engraved the 
image of our great chieftain, GEORGE 
WASHINGTON, and with it is the 
Spirit of 1776, and behind it stand the 
sturdy American sportsmen who read your 
magazine. This is the only way we can 
get results. Lead us on. 

If you do not agree with me, then burn 
this offering over the wreckage of our 
Constitutional rights and over the grave 
of LIBERTY. 

Lieut. Georce H. QUACKENBOS. 
* + * 
66 SUBSCRIBER” and _ Lieutenant 


Quackenbos have both feet on the 
ground. They are men of wide expe- 


fanatical 


clouds of 
drugged or abnormal air swirl around 


rience, no pink 


their heads. Their vision is as keen and 
far-seeing as an eagle’s. Will you read 
their letters with care and digest them? 
The words are words of wisdom plus 
experience. 


\V E are continually asking questions 

for the anti-pistol fanatics to an- 
swer; not one letter has come into this 
office that answers a vital question, but 
always their propaganda is falling silently 
and insidiously like snowflakes in a dis- 
mal twilight. 


HE American Bar Association, with 

the wisdom of lawyers who help make 
or suggest laws to produce fine distinc- 
tion in the splitting of hairs and to build 
blind alleys of technicalities, passed reso- 
lutions suggesting the passing of laws 
prohibiting the manufacture and shipment 
of revolvers. No resolutions were passed 
suggesting that judges work eight hours 
a day and shorten their vacations or that 
if the existing firearm laws be rigidly 
enforced, it might not be necessary to 
plaster more laws on the statute books 
without any definite ideas as to the prac- 
ticability of their enforcement. 

* x - 


EDITOR FIELD AND STREAM: 
OTICING your very strong attitude 
in the honest fight with a call for 

help against the anti-pistol laws, I am 

enclosing a check as a slight help to our 
cause. Later, if you find you need more 
money, call on me again. 

I do not care to see another law put 
over on us like the Volstead Law, depriv- 
ing us of what is unquestionably a per- 
sonal liberty; creating an unparalleled 
situation in the history of the world; 
creating a lot of soft jobs with large sal- 
aries for a certain class of men who have 
not brains or ambition enough to do an 
honest man’s work. 

Fanatics are unquestionably as narrow- 
minded as some of the alleys in our con- 
gested cities where traffic is allowed only 
one way. According to anti- pistol fanat- 
ics, the suppression of pistols is most im- 
portant. Are they, when they have these 
laws passed to their satisfaction, going to 
demand from Congress another appropri- 
ation of ten million a year, which the 
prohibition enforcement costs, and at that 
does not function, to enforce them? 

I am enclosing a clipping from the No- 
vember 15th issue of the Rochester Times- 
Union. In this I can see the ultimate 
goal of the anti-pistol fanatics’ drive. 
This matter is really serious. Does it 
mean that it is the beginning of the radi- 
cal reds, drive or entering wedge to put 
this country in the position that they may 
take it over and wreck it as they have 
Russia? 

Very truly yours, 
A SUBSCRIBER, 


DANGERS OF SHOOTING 

ITH so many deaths through hunt- 

ing accidents it is fair to ask whether 
the “game is worth the candle.” 

Hunting is a survival of primitive con- 
ditions. Its appeal at best is to crude 
and barbaric instincts. Generations ago 
Voltaire, the great French writer, impaled 
the custom on the barbs of his sarcasm 
when he represented an English aristo- 
crat as saying: 

“It’s a fine day; 
something.” 

Surely it is possible to find recreation 
in woods and fields without killing some- 
thing, especially when so doing involves 
danger to human beings. 


let’s go out and kill 
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Shall We Doom the Elk to Extinction? 


We should all be better off if no fire- 
arms were sold. The pistol is the source 
of many murders and suicides which 
would not occur were the weapons not 
at hand. A rifle or shotgun, before it 
wears out and goes into the junk heap, 
often has a record of injury or death 
brought to the family of the owner or 
his associates. 

Men who have means and time to carry 
out hunting expeditions on a large scale 


are doing much to deprive the world of 
entire species of animals, which as a rule 
do no harm unless attacked. 

The world will certainly be poorer if 
selfish “sportsmen,” for the sake of sat- 
isfying their love of killing, are allowed 
to wipe out the wonderfully interest- 
ing wild animals of Africa, the huge 
brown bear of our own Alaska, and 
other species which have supplied menage- 
ries and delighted countless children 
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HE great and with the exception 
of the elk of the Olympics the 
only surviving large herds of elk 
or Wapiti in America are the 
northern and the southern Yellowstone 
Park herds which have decreased from 
more than 40,000 animals to less than one- 
half that number in the last few years. 
At this rate a few more successive hard 
winters will place the elk on the way to 
follow the passenger pigeon, the buffalo 
and many other fast disappearing species 
of our fauna. There is, however, still 
time and opportunity at a nominal cost, 
to-save a substantial remnant of former 
countless thousands for the benefit of 
posterity at practically less than the price 
of ten discharges of our largest naval 
cannon, if the available information and 
knowledge is put to practical use at once. 
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ERHAPS a brief recital of the physical 
conditions of the present habitat of 
the great southern Yellowstone herd ought 
to be stated in order that the reader may 
understand the conditions. The elk pre- 
fer to get as far away from the sight and 
scent of human beings as possible, so hu- 
man habitation and settlements have driven 
them to the head waters of the creeks and 
rivulets which ultimately empty into the 
Snake River, the mountain tops of the 
continental divide of the territory lying 
immediately south and east of the Yel- 
lowstone Park are found to be the spring, 
summer and autumn homes of the elk. 

Their food and water supply is abund- 
ant, sufficient indeed to nourish and sus- 
tain many more than the present number. 
There they are free from the pernicious 
effects of sheep grazing. They do not 
suffer to any great extent from predatory 
animals like the wolf, mountain lion, and 
the grizzly. Their worst enemy is the 
pernicious sniping of the tusk hunters in 
and out of season. 

But when the heavy snowfalls of early 
November and December come, this vast 
territory soon becomes covered with deep 
snow from November until the following 
March, and the mountains sometimes so 
thickly covered with sleet that the only 
food left is the browse afforded by wil- 
lows of the creek bottoms, and aspen of 
the hillsides. The cold is terrific for the 
altitude ranges from eight to twelve thou- 
sand feet above sea level, and the ther- 
mometer occasionally descends as low as 
sixty degrees below zero; conditions that 
are most unfavorable. 


ITH the oncoming of winter great 

herds slowly travel southward into 
the lower altitudes over the same route 
that for centuries their predecessors have 
followed, formerly going as far south as 
the Green River country. 


en 
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in pictures or when upon exhibition. 
Right here at home the use of weapons 
in hunting is becoming so dangerous that 
further restrictions will soon be de- 
manded.—Rochester Times-Union. 


The above editorial was printed 
word for word in several news- 
papers—we consider this fact of 
grave importance. 


ne 





Doom the 


By 
Legrand T. Myer 


Photographs by S. N. Leek 
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One who has never seen a herd mov- 
ing can scarcely comprehend a descrip- 
tion of it. Like the advance of a battle 
attack of a division of a modern army. 
A lone scout elk, a shrewd old cow slowly 
climbs a ridge until she can look over 
and with eye, ear and nose, sight, hear or 
catch the scent of her enemies brought to 
her by the ever-ascending air currents of 
the hillsides. As if by wireless commu- 
nication her support follows stealthily, 
and then when all danger appears to be 
over they come by twos, mother and child, 
keeping in touch with her by birdlike 
calls, protesting against the cold, the snow 
and the scanty food. The bugling of 
rival bulls and the warning calls of the 
cows, as through the moonlight night and 
early morn the herd moves southward 
through the deep snows to slow up dur- 
ing the day carefully sentried by the 
vigilant mothers so woefully forlorn and 
so hungry. 

Now and for many years past, an im- 
passable barrier against this migration has 
been set up by the desert plains brought 
about by excessive sheep and cattle graz- 
ing so the herds now stop when they reach 
south and east of what is known as the 
Jackson Hole Country, a large valley 
watered by the Snake River and its tribu- 
taries, entirely settled and homesteaded, 
all the territory being irrigated and lying 
between the buttes and foothills of the 
Tetons and Gros Ventre mountain ranges. 

PON its arrival the elk find that 

all of the hay has been cut and 
stacked for the stock of the ranchers, 
and access to it denied by the erection of 
tall log stockades around the haystacks. 
They cannot go back, and it is starvation 
to go ahead, so they choose semi-starva- 
tion. All winter long it is a battle of 
the homesteaders to save their crop on 
one hand, and a struggle between the 
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weak and the strong elk to divide what 
they can steal or the authorities provide. 

To overcome this situation the United 
States Government some years ago es- 
tablished a game preserve and a feeding 
station near Jackson, and on the ranch 
of S. N. Leek, about three miles west of 
Jackson, the State of Wyoming for a 
number of years has purchased hay for 
feeding those that remained in that vi- 
cinity. Last winter more than four thou- 
sand elk appeared at the Federal feeding 
grounds for food. The supply has always 
been insufficient, and the winters unusu- 
ally long, cold and with deep heavy 
crusted snow on the buttes. Many of the 
old bulls never come in, preferring to die 
in the foothills rather than surrender. 
The cows, calves and young bulls appear 
and where feed is provided it is always 
a battle of the strong, and the weakest 
feed last, if at all; it makes the strongest 
men shed tears. 


HOSE that are left browse upon 

clumps of willows growing along the 
ditches of the irrigated tracts, until 
finally by spring a deporably small part 
of the annual crop of calves is alive. That 
kind of food produces an inflammation 
and stoppage of the bowels. I wish 
could picture to you the long winter battle 
of these large, roving bands of elk for 
food. The rancher must keep continually 
driving them away from his haystacks, in 
order that there be sufficient food left for 
his stock, but don’t think for one moment 
that these ranchers delight in shooting 
down these starving elk. Were it not for 
the fact that these settlers for years out 
of their goodness of heart have divided 
their feed with the elk there would be 
no occasion. for the writing of this article, 
but that cannot go on forever, as the 
ranchers have families to support. 

Many remedies have been suggested, 
proposed and attempted as the solution of 
these conditions—all well meant, but in 
many instances suggestions were offered 
by impractical and inexperienced and 
poorly informed advisers, and committees, 








Field and Stream 


HE writer spent parts of four winters 
in Jackson, has been aided and ad- 
vised by S. N. Leek, pioneer, trapper, 
rancher, photographer, who has spent the 
better part of his sixty years there, and 
who can rightfully be called the Father 
of the elk; A. C. McCain, Forest Super- 
visor of the Government Preserve, United 
States Biological and State Game Reports, 
and from these first-hand sources of in- 
formation has come to these conclusions 
as final. 
The elk question is primarily and solely 
a question of winter feeding. Solve that 
problem and revise the game laws in a 
few particulars, especially with reference 
to killing cows, and there will be elk there 
forever. Investigators that go into that 
country in the summer are poorly equipped 
to advise upon conditions when the snow 
is six and eight feet deep on the level and 
heavily crusted, the thermometer hovering 
around thirty degrees below zero over 
the entire country that has been removed 
from grazing and set aside for the winter 
feeding grounds of the elk. These places 
under the conditions of a normal winter 
are no more suited and adapted to the 
protection of the elk than are their sum- 
mer grazing range in the winter time. 
Elk must be fed, and it is without ques- 
tion up to Congress to provide. 


ie is out of the question for monetary 
reasons as well as sentimental to ask 
the settlers of the Jackson Hole Country 

























to abdicate in favor of the elk, neither is 
it necessary. 

minimum Southern herd of twenty 
thousand elk can be maintained in the 
jackson Hole area by adequate winter 
feeding. This means that the United 
States Government must acquire at a rea- 
sonable cost enough additional lands to 
the present preserve that at present have 
no valuable or lasting improvements on 
them and adjacent to the Government pre- 
serve in Jackson. These can be obtained 
at a very reasonable cost, not to exceed 
cne hundred thousand dollars. From 
these lands an additional one thousand 
tons of hay could be annually harvested. 
Again the Leek ranch and the lands im- 
mediately contiguous thereto could be 
purchased for this purpose, or ample con- 
tracts made for the cutting, stacking and 
feeding of enough additional hay that 
will amply take care of the herds that 
come there. This in a large measure will 
take care of the bands that gather in the 
Jackson Hole Country. Again, it is very 
feasible and necessary to purchase other 
and further lands within the valleys or 
some of the territory in the higher alti- 
tudes, and cut the hay and let the animals 
that prefer to remain there help them- 
selves as the weather conditions demand. 
The policy of the State of Wyoming has 
been one of guesswork. They contract 
for as many tons in the spring as deemed 
necessary, based probably upon weather 
conditions and the number of elk that 
may appear. Neither event, no man can 
safely predict, and no official ought to 
want to guess at a thing of that character 
for it is a matter of life and death to hun- 
dreds. When the shortage does come it 
is not physically possible to purchase or 
transport food to feed the starving. 


HERE is and can be no cut-and-dried 

solution of this problem. Elk are 
elk and are by their nature, wild, roving 
and unruly. You can feed an elk to its 
capacity on the Leek ranch in the morn- 
ing, and that same night a part of the 
band may appear ten miles away in the 
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homestead of some settler trying to bat- 
ter down the barricade around his hay- 
stack for food. There are those that even 
advocate the building of a huge stockade 
and corralling all of the elk that can be 
obtained in it and keep them there until 
the following March when they ean safely 
return to their summer homes. I do not 
think this feasible or practical. I am 
afraid that too few would be corralled 
and without the necessary protection to the 
outsiders the losses would be terrific. 

I do know that if sufficient land be 
purchased by an appropriation the present 
Government ranch could be enlarged so 
that eight thousand could be fed on a 
full ration during the winter season in- 
stead of having a supply for only four 
thousand, and the young will be then on 
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gn equal footing with the old. Now as 
it is the young are starved and the old 
frequently die without young, or sterile 
through weakness. 


T has been estimated that an appropria- 

tion of one hundred thousand dollars 
will be ample to purchase the additional 
twelve hundred acres of land necessary 
for that purpose, and an additional outlay 
of about six thousand dollars for the pur- 
pose of cutting and feeding the same 
during the winter, unless the general 
Federal Government wishes also to take 
over the band that the State of Wyoming 
is caring for, if it does, then addi- 
tional land to the south and west of 
Jackson must be purchased and outlaid 
for that purpose, which ought not to 
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require a sum greater than the above. 

The Bureau of Biological Survey knows 
the situation, and they can handle it if 
an enlightened public will demand and 
obtain the additional appropriation from 
Congress for that purpose. It is useless 
to blame and censor the Bureau for the 
disgraceful scenes enacted in that valley 
every winter when you don’t give them 
the power to relieve the same. Think of 
it for a minute, the people of the Jackson 
Hole Country every spring are obliged to 
drag the dead elk into huge piles and 
burn them to overcome the stench and the 
unhealthy conditions that have brought 
them to their death. If something is not 
done now our children have the right to 
justly blame us for the participation in 
the slaughter of helpless and innocent elk. 
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Chickens 

of Wakeeney 


By 
Richard L. Sutton, M. D. 


O the transcontinental Pullman 

traveler, the plains of western Kan- 

sas may appear a trifle naked and 

forsaken, but motor tourists and 
other outland visitors will quickly find 
that for kindness and courtesy and gen- 
erous hospitality, the inhabitants of this 
particular section of God’s country un- 
doubtedly lead the world. 

The majority of the native farmers 
and ranchmen are tall and spare and 
muscular, with sun-tanned faces and keen 
but kindly gray eyes, typical of men who 
received their early training on the open 
range. 

Sun scorched in summer, blown and 
beaten by the blizzards of January, they 
have hammered their way through to suc- 
cess and to economic independence, scorn- 
tul of the soft things of life, but appre- 
ciative of the niceties of civilization. The 
younger generation represents America’s 
best. Nearly every farmer boy is a high 
school graduate, and a very large percent- 
age can boast a university training. Many 
go to the cities, where they feel that higher 
opportunity beckons, but, fortunately, for 
the State of Kansas, and for us, the ma- 
jority remain at home, as farmers, or 
druggists, or lawyers, or editors, and thus 
it is that the world so often hears of Em- 
poria and of Hutchinson and of Topeka. 


OR many years I had rested under the 

impression that the prairie chicken was 
a bird of historical rather than of mod- 
ern culinary interest, and if it had not 
been for my Kansas friends, I probably 
would still be dwelling in darkness. 

In the summer of 1921, however, 
through the courtesy of my old friend, 
Dr. W. Y. Herrick, I first met the Gib- 
sons, of Wakeeney, and for me it was a 
red-letter day in the calendar. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Gibson removed 
to Trego County, Kansas, early in life, 
and their two stalwart sons and their 
charming daughter all were born there. 
The Gibsons founded, and still own and 
operate, the pioneer drug store of 
Wakeeney, an institution which would 
be a credit to any town of fifty thousand 
inhabitants. 

The father, both sons, and the son-in- 
law are zealous sportsmen, and the mother 
and daughter*are almost equally as en- 
thusiastic. So when Mrs. Gibson told me, 
in her inimitable way, of the joys of 
chicken shooting, and urged me to run 
out and visit them on the opening day of 
the season, I was as happy as a little 
boy with a new pair of red-topped boots. 


HE distance is not very great, a trifle 

more than three hundred miles, and 

the train service excellent. So at the ap- 

pointed time, my old fisherman friend, 

Mr. Townley Culbertson, and I were on 
the job. 

The prairie chicken is a beautiful fowl, 
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and an easy one to hit when on the wing, 
provided you are within range. But by 
the latter part of September, this bird is 
a highly educated one, and can readily 
distinguish a Fox ejector from a pitch- 
fork handle at a distance of at least four 
miles, 

The readiest method of approach is by 
motor car, and as Schuyler Gibson, the 
eldest son, is an expert driver, we would 
mark down a bunch, drive to a point with- 
in a hundred or so yards of them, and 
then “walk” them out. No true sports- 
man would be guilty of shooting birds 
from an automobile. 

In this way (D. V.) we succeeded in 
getting some very good shots. Unfortu- 
nately the tall prairie grass sometimes 
hid things other than rattlesnakes, and 
giant jack rabbits, and when a big motor 
car, traveling at a speed of thirty-five 
miles an hour, unexpectedly encounters 
an old buffalo wallow, the effect on the 
occupants of the rear seat can readily be 
imagined. Being plump and well foun- 
dationed, I stuck pretty tight, but poor 
Townley was less fortunate and twice I 
retrieved him in the very nick of time. 


URING the forenoon five of us cap- 

tured nine chickens, and their scarcity 
rendered them all the more precious to 
us. In the early hours of morning, it was 
a bit chilly, and Dr. Herrick, whose 
graceful, flowing outlines closely simulate 
my own, insisted upon wearing three over- 
coats. After an hour or two of violent 
exercise, in the car, and afoot, his bear- 
ings began to react to the increased meta- 
bolic changes, and he shed coats over 
all the southern half of Trego County. 
One of them he never did succeed in 
finding again, and I trust that it fell into 
the hands of some worthy individual who 
really needed it. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon 
we located a bunch of fairly well domes- 
ticated birds, in a large tract of kaffir 
corn, which was flanked on one side by 
open prairie, and on the other by a big 
stubble field, with an appended potato 
patch of about forty acres. Every time 
we paraded down those half-mile rows of 
corn the chickens would fly out, usually 
fifty or sixty yards ahead of us, and alight 
in the stubble, or among the potato vines. 
Finally, we separated into three parties, 
one occupying each of these strategic 
points. Townley was using for the first 
time a new single trigger Smith, one of 
the best and most dependable guns that I 
have ever seen, but, in his excitement, 
choice of barrels never bothered him in 
the least, he invariably took two shots at 
each bird selected, to the constant detri- 
ment of his right shoulder, but of only 
occasional detriment to the chicken. 


WAS stationed in the angle furthest 
south, at the junction of the potato and 










kaffir fields, and looking down the long 
rows of tubers, I could see the graceful 
forms of Dr. Herrick and of Mr. W. 
W. Gibson, silhouetted against the crim- 
son wall of the setting sun. As in a 
dream, I heard the roar of their guns, and 
a rooster, with ruffled neck astretch, and 
wings bowed, came sailing through the air, 
looking as big as a covered wagon, directly 
at my head. The little Fox, my tried and 
true friend in a hundred similar emergen- 
cies, barked twice from the hip, but the 
quarry was too close in, and I was too 
badly rattled to properly turn the trick. 

The bird swung up the corn rows, which 
brought him into Schuyler’s bailiwick, and 
that astute Nimrod crumpled him up as 
easily, and as nonchalantly, as a small boy 
would puncture a toy balloon with a pin— 
it was a pleasure to watch him. 


UST twelve months later, a group of 
Missouri shooters, which included Dr. 
Harrison B. Savage and Harvey Messick, 
of Joplin; Carl Tucker, of Carthage, Flynn 
Hynie, of Louisberg, and Leonard Wad- 
dell, Dr. Wallace Beil, and me from 
Kansas City, accompanied by Schuyler 
Gibson, and his friend, Mr. George Boice, 
covered almost every foot of this identical 
territory and found not a single chicken. 
This time we were especially well 
equipped in the matter of dogs, in fact, we 
almost suffered from an embarrassment 
of canine riches. Judge Waddell and I 
had brought our most treasured joint pos- 
session, “Queenie, Jr.,” Schuyler was 
trailing “Mack,” a tall, raw-boned, nine 
months old setter, as affectionate and play- 
ful as a kitten, and almost as big as a 
Shetland pony; Dr. Savage had three 
dogs from his kennels, headed by the 
thousand-dollar “Kate,” and Mr. Hynie 
kept a watchful eye on a _ half-broken 
black and white pointer bitch, about as 
thick as a book-mark, and as active as an 
Irishman’s pet flea. 
Shortly before eight o’clock, we located 
a small bunch of the feathered bipeds in 
a kaffir patch, just south of the Boice home 
ranch, and succeeded in permanently sepa- 
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rating three fat young hens from the 
family group. It was plainly evident that 
the birds had smelled burning powder be- 
fore, for every time we got them up, they 
would fly a mile or two before again 
seeking cover. Asa rule, they would hide 
in a corn or kaffir field, and we would 
have to beat them out afoot, but at last 
six of them settled down on the open 
prairie, and we climbed into our cars and 
gave chase, thankful for the opportunity 
to rest our legs for a few moments. We 
failed to locate them from the cars, and 
finally lined up, like a battalion of infan- 
try on dress parade, and started to “walk 


out” the six hundred and forty acre 
pasture. 
UDGE WADDELL was on the ex- 


treme left, and as the rest of us, one 
by one, gave up the chase, and came dis- 
consolately back to the parked machines, 
he strode gaily along, reminding one of a 
second young Lochinvar, with Queenie 
setting the pace. Ten minutes passed, and 
1ar off in the northwest corner we heard 
a fusilade of shots, and, a few seconds 
later, one lone chicken trailed across the 
horizon, with the speed of a racing plane. 
We jumped into the cars, and hurried 
over to meet the Judge. 

Right in the corner of the big pasture, 
in a small patch of tall, sun-parched 
bunch grass, Queenie had found them, and 
when the six feathered beauties whirred 
out, Waddell’s automatic had accounted 
for five of them, in almost as many ticks 
of an Ingersoll watch. 

Think of getting your day’s limit of 
chickens within than a brace of 
minutes ! 

At noon, we lunched beneath the shade 
trees of the Boice home, and during the 
hour and a half that we spent there, nine 
different cars loaded with hunters came 
and went. No wonder the birds were wary. 


less 


HAT evening, the Kansas City trio 
drove over to Hill City, in Graham 
County, where we were to be the guests 
of Dr. and Mrs. Ivan B. Parker and their 


sons for a day. Dr. Parker has been the 
guiding light and the source of financial 
sustenance for more young medical men 
than any other single individual that I 
have ever met, and he still has three more 
to polish off before his life’s work is 
done. The eldest son, now a prominent 
attorney in Hill City, was unable to ac- 
company us, but the second son, David, a 
medical student at the University of Kan- 
sas, and the third, Ivan, who had begged 


a day’s leave of absence from High 
School, were leading spirits. Mrs. Parker 
provided a hamper of food that con- 


tained enough fried chicken for a small 
regiment. 

The geological formation of Graham 
County differs considerably from that of 
Trego, and we speedily realized that the 
practical part of our education was far 
trom complete. 

Dr. Parker had carefully located the 
favorite stamping grounds of several dif- 
ferent bunches, but we spent the entire 
morning fruitlessly beating out patches of 
cane and corn. When we started back to 
town, about eleven o’clock, I was con- 
vinced that the Fates had provided no 
prairie chickens for us on that particular 
day. 

At one of the drugstores we stopped for 
a cold drink, and then strung out for the 
big grazing pastures, thirty miles west of 
Hill City. Our first stop was alongside a 
four-section tract, broken and serrated by 
a score of gently sloping gullies, the sides 


of which were studded with a heavy 
growth of blue stem. By this time, it 


was one o'clock, 
of midsummer. 
thirsty, and just 


and the temperature that 
We were tired, and 
a bit impatient. 


KIRMISH line fashion, we were beat- 

ing out a promising little valley, when 
one big, lonely rooster whizzed out, right 
under my nose. An indefinable fraction 
of a second later he was grassed, and 
Queenie came trotting back with him, as 
nappy and proud as a young mother with 
her first-born babe. Ten minutes later, 
Leonard kicked out another, with almost 
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instantly fatal results to the bird, and a 
little further up the draw, Beil and I 
doubled on a distracted old hen, which, by 
the rights of relative position, belonged 
to Ivan. 

David’s car had been parked almost a 
mile back on the road, and he cut across 
iots to reach it. A hundred yards west 
of the machine, the pasture land gave 
place to a five-acre tract of kaffir, and, 
right at the dividing line, David scared up 
three birds. We had gone over this ter- 
1itory with a fine-toothed comb only an 
hour before, but at high noon on a hot 
day, one must almost step on a chicken 
before it will fly. 

The handsome young medical student 
pulverized one, and winged a second, and 
before we reached the scene of action, he 
had downed a third. Judge Waddell 
tlushed another from the roadside grass, 
and a few minutes later Ivan found a fifth. 


HAT day we ate our luncheon at the 

James Chipman ranch, and Mrs. Chip- 
man made for us a big pot of the best 
coffee a white man ever tasted. 

Mr. Chipman spent the afternoon with 
us, but we got only five more chickens, 
much to his disappointment. 

I wound up the trip with a clean kill at 
seventy yards, one of the longest shots 
ihat I have ever made. I divided the 
credit between the close choke of my F. E. 
Fox, and a new Super X shell, but my 
envious associates ascribed it to good luck. 

Just before the season closed for the 
vear, Richard, my fourteen-year-old son, 
and I spent one more day at Wakeeny. 
As usual, Schuyler was high gun, but 
Richard, with his featherweight Scott 
ejector, gave him a close race for first 
place, killing his last three birds straight. 

Chicken hunting is a strenuous and la- 
borious sport, and one which will try the 
skill and endurance of the average seeker 
after small game to the utmost, but the 
rewards are great, and, even if they were 
not, the long days on the open prairie are 
golden ones to the weary pilgrim from 
the hot and noisy streets, 


—“AND THE SOUND OF A VOICE THAT IS STILL”? 


AYBE, to enjoy with some old friend the real, sure enough pleasures of a Southern “quail hunt,” you 
have stood on the broad front porch of his ancestral “home-place” and from its eminence looked 
away across embrowning uplands and plaid woodland belted with the riotous gaud of autumnal frost 


fancy! 


Rising from faraway lowlands, mists meet and mingle with tangy wood smoke tendrils; the 


peace of cool, impending eventide is unbroken save by distant tinkling cowbells as the herd turns lowing into 


the pasture lane! 


fer and clear; vibrant with a poignant plaintive sweetness all his and nature’s own; ringing, too, with 


an honorable clan-call of unsullied domain, comes the heart note of “Bob White”! 
The whistle of a quail! 
Priceless heritage span, dawn and sunset of ripening years! 


is strong! 


tionate eyes of a faithful, favorite dog! 


Its primitive urge will call you forth—tomorrow 


undenied! 


The lure of the field 
The affec- 
As you 


turn away indoors to where the log flames leap up-chimney in the great fireplace, the fearless, trusting thrill of 


Bob’s rings back to you with an almost haunting regret! 


And so, then and there, you say to yourself that 


Bob’s folks and your folks have been true friends all their lives, and so have you and the White family! 


ND you say to yourself, too, that his “song at twilight” is next to the “sweetest story ever told” and 
resolve to give brave, brown Bob White—always—the same fair, square deal that one good sport gives 


another, and that the fellow you catch “doing him dirt” must settle with you! 


























Lostman’s 
River 


By 
Hapsburg Liebe 


T is a little difficult to fall upon an 
intelligent beginning for this account 

of the findings of a party of four 
hunters, three guides and a camp cook, 

up Lostman’s River from its mouth in the 
edge of the Gulf of Mexico to the very 
last inch of brackish water at its so- 
called source. Perhaps I, who had the 
good fortune to be one of the hunters, 
had best begin with telling you just where 
Lostman’s River is; and if you have a 
map of Florida at hand, so much the 
better—though I have seen no two maps 
of the Lostman’s country that were any- 
where near alike or anything more, ap- 
parently, than a poor guess at the truth. 
Find Fort Myers, on the Caloosahatchee 
River, near Florida’s southwestern coast. 
From this point go down inland via 
Naples on the coast to Marco, which is 
a very little clam town on Marco Island. 
Moving southeastward from Marco, enter 
the Ten Thousand Islands and Gullivan’s 
Bay (down there they call it Gallivan’s 
Bay) and go to Everglade, the latter 
named being made up of a hotel, a store, 

















and a house or so be- 
sides. From Everglade 
move on southeastward 
past Chokoloskee (a 
tiny village that boasts 
a post office; they pro- 
nounce it “Chucka 
luskee”), past Pavilion 
Key and _ Alligator 
Point and to Porpoise 
Point. This brings you 
up near the mouth of 
Lostman’s River— 
which, by the way, has 
been most appropriate- 
ly named, for it runs 
out of a country that is 
a sort of never-never 
land, a gray and silent 
and somehow mysteri- 
ous bock o’ beyond 
where might is law if there is any law 
at all. This is only a few miles north of 
Cape Sable, Shark River, and Whitewater 
Bay country, which forms the extreme 
southernmost part of Monroe County, 
Florida, and of Florida itself. 


URING years gone by we had hunted 

—with much success—deer and tur- 
key in Lee County, which is the next 
county to the north from Monroe. Now, 
however, the open season on deer and tur- 
key had closed with December 31st, and 
Monroe County seemed the next best bet, 
even though it was to us in most respects 
an unknown and unguessable quantity. 
We had engaged in advance Robt. Battey 
and Peter Hogan, whom we regarded, 
and for that matter still regard, the best 
pair of woodsmen and guides anywhere 
in the Fort Myers section, and they had 
everything ready. for the start when we 
arrived at midnight on Sunday, January 
Sth of last year. Early on the following 
morning, we left Fort Myers in two light 
motor cars and drove some fifty miles 
over a rough woods road to Marco. At 
Marco we left the cars, loading our dogs, 
our dunnage and ourselves into a fair- 
sized gas launch. We had one slow-trail 
dog, one fast-trail dog, and a big and 
strong young dog that was first-class for 
bear or panther. We had two 12-gauge 
double shotguns, two 12-gauge automatic 
shotguns, a pair of .30-30 automatic rifles, 
a high-power pump rifle, and a 12-gauge 
pump shotgun. Our camping outfit was 
light but perfect, and we hadn’t over- 
looked taking along remedies for possible 
snake-bite. 


UR launch carried us quickly into 
Gullivan’s Bay and the Ten Thou- 
and Islands, the islands being big and 
little, and of every conceivable shape, and 













all covered with a thick growth of gro- 
tesque mangrove; so much and so many 
of the roots were above ground—or water 
—that they gave one the impression that 
the trees were standing on their heads. 
We reached Everglade some two hours 
after nightfall, found supper and beds, 
and were out long before daybreak on the 
next morning in another and _ bigger 
launch for Porpoise Point. 

Porpoise Point is a part of a small 
island that is known as Wood Key, the 
back shore of which is covered with the 
inevitable mangrove, the front shore of 
which is tropically picturesque with cocoa- 
nut palms and avocado trees. It was on 
this little island that we found the thatch- 
roofed boat-landing and the home of 
Eugene Hamilton, a man who was and is 
a law unto himself and a strong and 
unique figure. Hamilton knows the woods 
and the sea, and all there is in and under 
them. Most of those thousands of 
islands looked alike to us, but Hamilton 
was never at a loss to find his way among 
them. The man has real intellect, and a 
courtesy that is amazing, and yet—well, 
I hope I never see him mad. As big as a 
horse, he was, and he could turn the 
wheel of his cabin launch through the 
pilot’s window with one bare foot as 
well as he could have turned it with his 
hands, while he stood on the other bare 
foot on the launch’s forward deck and 
picked his course through the islands 
and the night by means of a pair of blue 
eyes that never missed anything. The 
water is shallow, sometimes for miles out, 
and navigation is often difficult because 
of that. 


HEN we had asked him to take us 
up Lostman’s River, he began to 
consider us silently. I could see that he 
was feeling us out—trying to find among 
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us, so to speak, a tenderfoot with a hand- 
kerchief up his sleeve and feathers on his 
legs. Evidently satisfied with us, he told 
us this, at last: 

“There’s been lots of Indians hunting 
up there; I guess, and maybe you won’t 
find as many deer and turkey as you’d 
like to find; but if you want to go, I'll 
take you. My launch and two rowboats 
and my services will come at ten dollars 
a day, gentlemen.” 

The price was not too high. We hast- 
ened to engage him. Before long we set 
out in a small open launch that towed the 
pair of rowboats around Highland Point 
—this name certainly is a joke—and soon 
entered the mouth of Lostman’s River, 
which was a good hundred yards wide. 
We stopped here and filled a barrel with 
water from a cistern behind a deserted 
cld thatched house. I found a _ water- 
soaked old Bible and a rusted anchor lying 
together on the beach nearby, and just 
inside the river’s mouth lay the remains 
of a big cabin launch. 


OSTMAN’S RIVER is not, properly 
speaking, a river. It is a puzzling 
chain of lakes and bays and lagoons con- 
nected by rivers and creeks. There is 
Hamilton Bay, two miles wide; Lostman’s 
Big Bay, also two miles 
in width. Every shore is 
lined with the grotesque 
mangrove with its deep- 
green, Stygian beauty. 
Here and there a tall 
cabbage-palm rears _ its 
umbrella-shaped top into 
the skyline. Now and 
then there is a prairie of 
dwarf saw-grass grow- 
ing in wet, jet-black 
muck behind the man- 
groves. The water has 
a dark cast, and grows 
less and less salt as one 
goes up until at the ex- 
treme upper end of the 
“river” one can drink it 
—if he has no better. 
About the middle of 
the afternoon, we 
stopped the launch at the 
mouth of a narrow creek 
which was covered com- 
pletely over with inter- 
lacing branches of man- 
grove. We put every- 
thing into the rowboats 
and poled and paddled 
and pulled ourselves for 
a mile and a half along 
the winding stream, and 
entered a lake, or bay, 
that was a mile or more 
in length and almost that 
wide—and it was here, 
in this isolated spot, that 
I found the only real 
fisherman’s paradise that 
I have ever seen. One 
of its shores was lined 


Up Lostman’s River 


trolling-line and spoon. With this feeble 
outfit I stepped into one of the now empty 
rowboats and poled off toward the mouth 
of the creek in the hope that I might pos- 
sibly catch enough fish of one kind or 
another for supper. I had seen a swirl 
or two and a back-fin or two in the mouth 
of the creek as we came in. 


I AM sorely afraid that language is go- 
ing to fail me here. With me fish- 
ing is a sort of birthmark, and I natu- 
rally get “ all het up” when I try to tell 
about my experience in Cabbage Bay, 
which, Gene Hamilton swears, has seen 
but one other white fisherman in the score 
or more of years that he has known it. 
The first wooden minnow I tried was a 
white plug with colorful spots on its 
sides. I jerked it on the surface, a jerk 
about every two turns of the reel-handle, 
and it made a big noise. I had not turned 
the reel-handle more than half a dozen 
times on that first cast when—bam! Just 


like that—bam! A big fellow about two 
feet in length and nearly that broad, as 
yellow as a sheet of gold, fighting side- 
wise like a maddened devil though always 
under water—then he got off, 
reeled in 
Yes, it was my fault. 


and I 
to find a hook broken clean. 
I should have 
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cavelle, which is known also as jackfish, 
of about five pounds—I was sure it would 
weigh ten pounds before I got it into the 
boat. Next I landed a rovalia, a slender 
fellow with a pronounced dark stripe 
down each side; it wasn’t quite as big, 
and it wasn’t as game, as the cavelle. 
In almost no time at all I had enough 
cavelle and rovalia for half a dozen sup- 
pers at camp, but I simply couldn’t quit. 
I guess I was a hog. But when you can’t 
make two casts without a strike, when 
fishing with you is a “birthmark,”—well, 
I think I may be forgiven! 

But it wasn’t long until I had to quit 
in self-defense, at is were. I saw a swirl 
*n shallow water over next to a mangrove 
that hung far out, and I sent my red- 
and-white plug straight to the spot. 
The answer came with the quickness of 
lightning—BAM! I tightened; the next 
second a fish ‘more than three feet in 
length, a fish that looked like a slab of 
polished silver, shot into the air; I tight- 
ened up again, and my second plug was 
gone the way of the first. I saw the fish 
plainly. I am not mistaken when I tell 
you that it was a silver tarpon, noblest 
of all the finny fighters. But I’m not to 
blame here. What can you do with a fish 
of that kind and size with fifty yards of 
freshwater line and a 
very short and stiff rod? 
Then I put on a cream- 
colored night minnow of 
the same vintage I had 
been using. The first 
cast brought it, also, to 
grief. I never saw that 
fish. It was like an iron 
hand reaching up from 
the bottom and gripping 
it. The run was slow, 
but as inevitable as death. 
I couldn’t check it. I 
got far into the bow of 
the boat, tightened slow- 
ly, and the boat began 
to follow the fish toward 
the center of the lake 
(or bay). Soon the big 
fellow changed his course 
quicker than the boat 
could turn, and the line 
broke. It beats the 
world. ... 


NOWING what I 

know now, my guess 
is that it was a rovalia 
about as long as an oar. 
To have gone on fishing 
like that meant, of 
course, that I soon 
wouldn’t have any tackle 
left. There never was a 
man torn deeper between 
joy and grief than I 
when I turned the boat 
in the gathering dusk to- 


ward camp. 
The scouting party 
came in a little later 





sparsely with cabbage- 


Gene Hamiltons House 





palms, and because of 








with reports of only a 
little deer sign, no turkey 








that Gene Hamilton had 
named it Cabbage Bay. 
We unloaded under a little group of 
these palms to make camp. Our two 
Fort Myers guides and two of our 
hunters sallied forth immediately into 
a saw-grass prairie to look for deer signs. 
I had thought to find fresh-water bass at 
the upper end of Lostman’s, and I had 
carried freshwater tackle consisting of a 
short casting-rod, two reels loaded with 
24-pound casting-line, three “Bassoreno” 
plugs and three “Zaragosa” plugs, 100 
feet of 21-thread linen line, and a large 


given him more line. I was excited, and 
I’m not ashamed of it. When I no longer 
get excited, I'll quit fishing and hunting 
altogether. The next fish was bigger, and 
—broke my line! 


ITH shaky fingers I tied on another 
“Bassoreno,” this time a white one 
with a red head. It seemed to land in a 
fish’s mouth. After a game fight that 
would have put a freshwater bass to 
shame, I landed a broad and golden-yellow 


sign at all, and mosqui- 
toes by the millions 
and billions on the saw-grass prairies 
—there were almost that many mos- 
quitoes, by the way, in camp. How- 
ever, we decided to do a little more scout- 
ing for game signs in that immediate ter- 
ritory before going on to the last inch of 
Lostman’s. That night a Nor’wester 
sprang up and drove away the pestiferous 
mosquitoes, and just after daybreak rain 
began to fall in torrents. We had slept 
in Army blankets on beds made of palm 
fans, with mosquito-nets suspended over 
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us from convenient palm-trees or stakes, 
with the sky for a roof. Now we had to 
put up the tent. Soon the wind veered to 
the northwest, and the rain was over. 
The air became penetratingly cool and 
raw. We had a breakfast of bacon and 
pancakes and coffee, and the scouting party 
left. 


FTER winding the freshwater line off 
4. my reel, I put on the 100-foot of sea- 
line. Instead of knotting the line to 
the screw-eye in the front end of the plug, 
I passed it through the front screw-eye, 
through the eye in the forward set of 
hooks, and tied it in the screw-eye at the 
rear end of the plug; this was in order 
that no screw-eye could be pulled out, 
and was a wise measure. The senior 
member of the party had remained in 
camp, and he went fishing with me. We 
went down to the other end of the bay (or 
lake), since Hamilton had told us that 
we would find a creek’s mouth at that 
end also. New territory always has its 
appeal, you know, no matter how good 
the old territory has been. 

Well, it was no morning for fishing, 
for the wind was high and raw. But the 
fish were working just the same. My 
line held, but I was able to land only 
comparatively small fish / 
because of the hooks 
breaking. I soon had to 
dismantle the other two 
minnows in order to 
keep hooks on the one I 
was using. Three tar- 
pon caught my bait, but 
I was able to land only 
the smallest of them. I 
had rovalia and cavelle 
on, big ones, one after 
another, but there was 
no landing them with 
weak hooks and only 
100-foot of line. I would 
have given an arm for a 
200-yard reel full of 18- 
thread cuttyhunk and a 
pair of plugs fitted prop- 
erly for those big fel- 
lows! And yet, I had 
the finest sport of my 
life as it was. 


OONTIME came too 

soon, and the men at 
camp shot a call-shot for 
us. (This is used also 
as a distress-signal in 
Florida’s wild places; 
one shot, a pause of ten 
seconds, then two more 
shots in quick succes- 
sion.) I put down my 
rod, got out the trolling- 
rig and gave it to my 
companion, took up the 
oars and began to row 
against a head wind for 
camp. We had barely 
let out the big spoon 


Field and Stream 


hoat, and saw a dark stripe down his side; 
it was a rovalia. The fish saw us, and 
renewed his efforts to get away. We let 
him go the full length of the trolling-line, 
and I turned the boat to follow him, but 
I couldn’t make enough speed even with 
the wind in my favor—the fish opened the 
hook on a big spoon and got away! I 
nearly cried over the loss of that ro- 
valia. The fellow who wouldn’t is pretty 
darn hard-boiled. 


HEN we had finished our mid-day 

meal at camp, we started for the 
head of Lostman’s, and my fishing was 
almost at a close. In the little cove where 
ihe launch lay, however, we had one of 
the most exciting moments of the trip. 
The water was swirling everywhere, and 
I got out my tackle and made a cast. The 
fish that got it was a tarpon about thirty 
inches long! I have never seen a showier 
fight, and on my part I have never fought 
a fish a better fight, though I had only 
100 feet of line. Time and again the tar- 
pon came out of the water; it seemed 
that he fell on his tail and bounced right 
back into the air! I was standing in the 
bow of one of the rowboats. Our fast-trail 
dog was just behind me. When I lifted the 
fish over the boat’s side, the dog ran for- 


boats, and we found water that was too 
shallow for the launch, and had to leave 
it. Not far from this point, the water 
became too shallow even for the rowboats, 
and we had to wade them through the 
ever-present mangroves on a course that 
would have defied anybody but Gene 
Hamilton. There was some four miles 
of this wading, the mud being usually 
about four times as deep as the water, 
and it was an exceedingly tiresome pro- 
ceeding. We shot a few ducks, mostly 
black-heads, and saw many coots, bitterns, 
herons of several kinds, great flocks of 
ibises around their rookeries, and now 
and then some egrets—the latter named 
being known down there as plume-birds 
and long-whites. 

We reached the head of Lostman’s 
some time after nightfall, most of us 
marveling at the way Gene Hamilton had 
of keeping always in the proper “channel” 
and avoiding the thousands of mangrove- 
lined “pockets” that led nowhere. It was 
still too cold for mosquitoes to be very 
active—for which we probably had better 
reason to be grateful than we knew. We 
drew the two rowboats up on soft ground 
that was covered with an inch or so of 
water and short but thick dead grasses, 
shouldered as much of our dunnage as 

we could carry, and 
started out to look for a 
spot dry enough for a 
camp. We found a camp- 
ing-place an hour later 
on a little “hammock” 
covered with rank tree- 
growth and dotted thinly 
with cabbage-trees. It 
was hard work to clear 
away the center of this 
with an axe. 


OME three. miles 

from this camp on a 
wet prairie was a long 
line of pine woodland on 
comparatively dry 
ground. We were in 
this at daybreak, two 
parties of us, all of us 
keen for the hunt. We 
saw a little deer and tur- 
key sign in the pine 
woods, but it was all old. 
Then we found long 
lines of cypress, button- 
wood, and pop-ash 
swamps, and deer-tracks 
were thick in and around 
the edges of these, but 
always where the deer 
signs were thick there 
were the barefoot tracks 
of Indians. We came 
upon the remains of half 
a dozen temporary In- 
dian camps, and in them 
found bones of deer and 
the feathers of turkeys. 
Guide Peter Hogan, with 
whom I hunted on this 











when my _ companion 
hooked a_ rovalia_ that 


Mangrove T'ree 100 ft longs 


first day, had it correct 
when he said to me: 














was fully four feet long; 
after a pretty good fight, 
we lost him at the very edge of the 
boat—we should have had a gaff, of course. 
The next hundred yards gave us a ter- 
rific strike. My companion, a freshwater 
man, had tied the trolling-line around the 
calf of his leg, and the fish very nearly 
jerked him out of the boat! I, at the 
oars, felt the impact; my first impression 
was that I had run the boat against a 
submerged log; it’s a big tale, perhaps, 
at first blush, but it’s Gospel fact. We 
drew the big fish finally almost to the 


ward—the fish began to flounce again— 
one of the hooks caught the dog through 
the ear! The rest of it happened so fast 
that I can hardly remember it clearly. 
Rattey ran forward and caught the dog. 
I tried to catch the fish to hold it. An- 
other moment, and the fish was off the 
hook; it slipped through my hands and 
fell—overboard! Three of us managed 
to take the hook from the dog’s ear. 

Then came more going up Lostman’s 
with the launch towing the two row- 


“The ——— Indians 
have either killed the 
game or run it off. They don’t re- 
spect a hunting season worth a cent. It’s 
not worth while to stay here.” 

Our bag that evening tallied six fine 
fox-squirrels, five rattlesnakes, the big- 
gest raccoon and the biggest bobcat I have 
ever seen. The cat’s hide from paw to 
paw was more than five feet in length. 

Around our fire that night we talked 
things over and decided to try for deer 
and turkey one more day in that wild, 

(Continued on page 982) 
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Tales of 
Record Fish 


and Fishing 


Edited by 
Ladd Plumley 


EFORE this, in connection with 
FIELD AND STREAM’S great fish- 
ing contests, the Fishing Editor 
has taken off his metaphorical 
hat, and has called for hats off among 
the readers; this to the sex which once 
were declared to be the “weaker sex,” 
and in former days, not so long as the 
world runs, were believed to be a sort of 
combination sympathizer in trouble, nurse 
for the sick, cook, scullery maid, wash- 
woman, and Sunday-school teacher. For 
thus I remember most women in the days 
of my warts, freckles and short pants. 

Mighty good thing all that has changed. 
Every two-legger who wears suspenders 
and carries a real jackknife has in these 
days cause for thankfulness. By joining 
in our sports, our sisters, sweethearts and 
wives have given an added zest to life. 
For the masculine there has been nothing 
lost and an immensity gained. The mod- 
ern girl and woman is the chum of chums. 
No pent-up Utica of dishwashing and 
floor swabbing for hers. In flannels and 
khaki you see her paddling a canoe; climb- 
ing mountains; shotgun ready, slipping up 
behind her dog; rod in hand, playing a 
giant fish; on the golf links; sailing a 
racing yacht. It’s a great pity there are 
not a couple more poles to climb, as it 
were, for if we had it’s dollars to dough- 
nuts that it would be a she who would 
climb both. 

Here’s the thrilling story of a monster 
channel bass, taken by Mrs. V. B. Grey, 
of Ohio, in fishing off the coast of Wacha- 
preague, Virginia. This magnificent chan- 
nel bass weighed 45 pounds and 2 ozs., and 
took fourth prize for its class in Fretp AND 
StrREAM’s 1920 Fishing Contest. And 
glinp at the picture of Mrs. Grey with her 
friend Mrs. H. B. Clark, with eight mag- 
nificent channels of their catching, which 
were taken on one tide, and weighed a 
total of 279 pounds! Do you wonder I 
ask you to doff your headpiece? 

Here’s another splendid story of record 
fish, and told in a really ripping style by 
Mrs, Grey herself. . 





BOATING A PRIZE BRONZE 
BULLDOG 
By Mrs. V. B. Grey 


[- was the last day of our fishing, and 
the very last tide. Only one and a half 
hours in which to land a channel bass 
that would be worthy of entry in Fietp 
AND STREAM’s Prize Fishing Contest. 

The weather was inauspicious. A heavy 
fog had rolled in from seaward, and the 
sullen rollers were high and oily under a 
blanket of white mist, as if in protest 
for the agitation caused by the north- 
easter which had blown itself out a few 
hours earlier. 

Our party of four had been at Wacha- 
preague, Virginia East Coast, for three 
weeks, and had captured twenty-five chan- 
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nel bass in the few fishing days the 
wretched September weather permitted. 
But as they had run to fair size, the small- 
est tipping the scales at thirty-four pounds, 
end the largest at forty-two, our hopes 
for a prize “bulldog of the sea” were up- 
held 

I was especially sanguine, because the 
week before, in fishing one complete tide, 
two of us, Mrs. Howard B. Clark and 
myself, had landed eight channel bass, 
the total weight of which was 279 pounds. 
This I believe to be a world’s record catch 
for two women on one tide with rod and 
reel. 


[? was early afternoon when we started 
in the bank skiff for “outside,” with 
Captain Theodore Phillips at the helm. 
The skiff cautiously poked its nose 
through the fog of the inner bay, scrap- 
ing oyster “rocks” without mishap and 
heading into channels in the rank marsh 
vegetation as if by instinct. As we 
ploughed across the outer bay on the last 
leg of the twelve-mile trip, the roar of the 
breakers on Hog Island came to us, muf- 
fled by the fog. 

Two of the party decided to stop on 
Hog Island and picnic, so we landed them, 
and my husband and I proceeded to the 
fishing grounds. Soon we were tossing 
in the rip tide between Hog and Paramor 
Islands. It was time to rig the tackle, 
don thumb stalls, strap leather sockets to 
waist and chair seat and prepare for the 
fray. 

The skiff proceeded parallel to the Hog 
Island beach for a mile or so, then swung 
in, until we were just outside the line of 
huge breakers. Hooks were baited with 
mullet, and we cast as far as we could, 
one inshore, the other out. 


UR rigs consisted of Number 10/0 

hooks, attached to figure eight spring 
brass connectors, which in turn were 
swiveled to piano wire leaders. The latter 
were attached to the fifteen-thread lines 
by swivels, through which were run oil- 
treated buckskin loops, the line in turn 
being looped through the slits in the leath- 
er. The free-running sinkers were three- 
ounce pyramids. 

It was a bit early, and the strong in- 
coming tide fouled our rigs with sea- 
weed, which kept us busy pulling in. But 
neither of us felt the gentle tug which 
almost invariably marks the wary trying 
out of the bait by His Majesty, Sciaenops 
ocellatus. 

The fog still enveloped us, and as we 
sat contentedly expectant, we heard far 
overhead and to landward a dull drone 
like that of a giant bumblebee. It was an 


eerie sound in that vast quiet expanse of 
drizzling fog. Gradually the drone grew 
louder and louder, and then angry. Cran- 
ing our necks, we tried to pierce with 
our eyesight the wet thick mist. Finally 
the drone, which had grown to-an angry 
roar, was directly overhead; and we dimly 
made out the graceful outlines of a giant 
dirigible balloon. Apparently lost in the 
fog, it had flown all the way from the 
Norfolk Navy Yard. It was headed 
straight out to sea, flying low. In the next 
half hour we heard the dirigible approach 
and recede several times until it finally 
headed inland. 


Y then the tide had begun to slacken, 

It was full time for the “bulldogs 
cf the sea” to begin to feed in the break- 
ers. 

“One’s after mine!” exclaimed my hus- 
band, as he watched his reel slowly play 
out line, stop, and begin again to re- 
volve. But the bass was too wary, and 
without picking up the bait with decision 
and starting his run so he could be hooked, 
finally abandoned the dainty morsel of 
“fat back.” 

Then came the great moment. With 
no preliminary mouthing of the bait, a 
channel bass grabbed my mullet and 
started off toward Europe. I let him take 
out thirty feet of line, while I braced my- 
self for the coming struggle. Then I 
leaned back, struck hard, and hoped I was 
ready for the circus which I knew was 


ue. 
With the setting of the hook, he rushed 
out with the speed of the Pennsylvania 
Limited, making up time, and straight out 
into the sea. Despite all the pressure I 
dared put on the leather brake with my 
stall-encased thumb, I could not snub him. 
His objective was evidently Land’s End, 
and he had twin-six power. One hundred, 
two hundred, three hundred, four hun- 
dred feet of line whizzed away from the 
reel. It seemed to smoke as it went out. 
My thumbs ached, my arms began to 
grow numb, and I knew he was bigger 
than any of the seven I had fought and 
brought to gaff on previous days. 


were pumping him a bit!” gasped my 
husband. So I swung backward three 
or four times, bringing up the tip of the 
rod heavily and sharply as I dared. I 
was afraid the line could not stand the 
terrific strain. Finally, the great one 
fighting out in the briny turned parallel 
to the beach, but he did not break water. 
Struggling, I managed to regain fifty feet 
or so of line before he again headed out 
Europeward, going as strongly and speed- 
(Continued on page 976) 
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GAME PROTECTION IN MEXICO 
RESIDENT OBREGON has recently 


issued a decree prohibiting all shooting 
of deer, antelope and mountain sheep 
throughout the entire Republic of Mexico 
for a period of ten years, beginning Oc- 
tober 1, 1922. A gentleman was just in 
the office of the association enthusiastically 
proclaiming this to be the greatest stroke 
in game protection in America in recent 
years. 

This morning’s paper told of a resident 
of Mexico having been taken from his 
home and shot. MHarking back to the 
many similar items we have read in the 
last few years, we cannot help but wonder 
just how many deer, how many antelope 
and how many mountain sheep the decree 
will really save. 

If these animals were so near the point 
of extinction in Mexico as to demand a 
ten-year closed season, and the Mexican 
Government had the power to enforce 
such a law, we would be among the first 
to plead for such a ruling. However, our 
experience with totally closed seasons 
makes us skeptical. 

Take a certain number of gunners in 
a specified section of any civilized coun- 
try who enjoy the hunting of deer as sport 
or who shoot them for their food value, 
and you will find almost a hundred per 
cent of these men thoroughly indignant 
over a ten-year closed season, regardless 
of how near their favorite game is ap- 
proaching extinction. The majority of 
them will immediately resolve to pay no 
attention whatever to the law, but to con- 
tinue shooting as formerly, trusting to 
luck and their own shrewdness to keep 
them out of trouble. 

Take this same situation, and if the 
stock of deer is being depleted, limit your 
kill by law to one buck only and you will 
find that 75 per cent of these gunners 
will be with you from the start. Others 
can be won over when they are convinced 
that the protection of the breeding stock 
demands such drastic action. But they 
will be with you only because they are 
quick to see that it is to their ulti- 
mate benefit to protect and care for the 
supply. 

Conservation work would be simple if 
it were only necessary to appeal to a man’s 
obligation to those who will come after, 
in order to make a strict observer of the 
game law out of him. It cannot be done. 
The average man is more or less selfish, 
and we all make up the average. Tell 
him you are protecting game to furnish 
him with shooting this year or next and 
he is with you. Tell him you hope to 
pass certain restrictive laws for senti- 
mental reasons or in order that the next 
generation may enjoy the sport that was 
his, and see how far he will follow you 
and how earnestly he will work in the in- 
terests of your plans. 

We doubt the ultimate good that will 
result from a ten-year closed season in 
Mexico on deer, antelope and mountain 
sheep. 


GERMAN CARP 


ECENTLY in the Bulletin Service we 

published. the views of a bass angler 
who stated he ‘had no crow to pick with 
the German carp, because they furnished 
food for his favorite game fish. We ex- 
pected the views of this man who does 
not object to the carp would arouse the 
ire of many of the large number of fish- 
ermen over the country who hate the 
German carp whole soully twelve months 
a year. 

The Association has received many let- 
ters condemning this foreign, bottom- 
rooting, piscatorial swine. We are in 
hearty accord with most of the arguments 
set forth against this fish. It has been 
pointed out to us that, while the small 
carp do furnish food for the game fish, 
many carp soon attain a size far greater 
than the largest bass and that they are di- 
rect competitors with our native fish for 
insect life, mollusks and worms, and also 
do an untold amount of damage in ex- 
terminating submerged vegetation by root- 
ing and consuming the seeds of the 
different aquatic plants. This latter re- 
moves the natural shelter for our native 
fish, by which the smaller ones are able 
to protect themselves from predacious 
species, 

The carp has also been accused of eat- 
ing bass spawn, and one correspondent 
quotes W. E. Meehan, former commis- 
sioner of fisheries of Pennsylvania, who 
stated he knew of an instance in which 
a twenty-pound carp contained three 
quarts of pike spawn and was so full 
that the eggs ran out of its mouth when 
seized. The same man was quoted as 
citing other instances where carp were 
taken and found to contain the eggs of 
other valuable fish. 

Personally, the writer has always felt 
that the old bass on the nest was capable 
of driving off one or a dozen carp that 
wished to molest the eggs. A case has 
been cited to us where one carp engaged 
a bass while one or more others delib- 
erately went in and consumed the eggs. 
Another mark against him is the fact that 
the carp agitates the water, making it 
muddy, which fish culturists claim is very 
harmful to bass eggs. 

Wherever a body of sportsmen is con- 
gregated it is not difficult to call out 
lengthy condemnation of the German carp. 
However, most of these discussions en- 
tirely miss the main point. What are we 
going to do about it? Is it possible to 
get rid of them? If so, how? 

The present plan adopted by many 
States is that of seining out the larger 
rough fish to make room for the more 
desirable species. This is probably the 
best that can ever be done. We doubt 
if it would ever be possible to exterminate 
them from waters where they have once 
been introduced. However, unless care- 
fully supervised, the work of commercial 
fishermen in seining out the carp is apt 
to do a great amount of damage to the 
more valuable species of fish. 





SCIENTIFIC FACTS 


HAT is a “scientific” fact? So often 

you hear the expression that such 
and such a phenomenon is a scientific fact. 
We suppose this means that scientists have 
proved it to be true, but we are inclined 
to believe that in many cases some learned 
man has simply said a certain thing was 
so and everybody else has gone on be- 
lieving it. 

We are convinced that scientific men 
change their minds just as often as the 
rest of us. From this time on, when we 
are told something or hear a statement 
made that does not sound credible to us, 
we are going to refuse to believe it un- 
less proof is furnished. We believe that 
every man should have a “show me” na- 
ture. There would be less flap-doodle 
and bunkum floating around if everybody 
adopted this principle. 

Recently when reading an article in 
The Saturday Evening Post by a famous 
doctor, a man of science, whose name is 
well known throughout the country, we 
bumped into some assertions that we could 
not swallow. We have always had ex- 
plicit faith in everything we read over 
this man’s signature and we have banked 
strongly on The Saturday Evening Post. 

Unless somebody can prove to us that 
the miraculous occurrences we read about 
ere true, we are going to cross our fingers 
from now on whenever we read anything 
written by this able man of medicine and 
sit and ponder as to how much of what 
he says is based on facts. 

When we started to read the article re- 
ferred to we had no idea that the doctor 
was going to digress far enough from 
materia medica to get on a subject with 
which we were sufficiently familiar to 
have firm convictions of our own which 
were contrary to what he printed as the 
truth. 

He states that if an egg of the purple 
gallinule is broken over the water just 
before hatching time, the gallinule chick 
when it strikes the water will immediately 
dive and swim under the surface, coming 
up in the shadow of a bank or a leaf, 
with only its nostrils protruding. We do 
not believe that statement. 

We have seen a good many gallinules, 
both purple and Florida, and never con- 
sidered even the old birds very efficient 
in the art of diving. They have not 
webbed feet to aid them in swimming, or 
big lobes on their toes like the common 
mud hen. Now, if the doctor had made 
this statement about a grebe or common 
hell-diver, or a loon, we might have 
thought, “Ain’t that wonderful,” and gone 
on with our reading about matters of 
medicine. 

Again, he states that brush turkeys of 
South Africa bury their eggs in a pile of 
leaves and grass immediately after a rain. 
The heat of the sun on the wet, decaying 
vegetation incubates the eggs without any 
assistance from the parent birds. 

We will not object to that at all because 
we do not know anything about it. Turtles 
do it. Why not brush turkeys? But, he 
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continues that immediately the young 
turkeys are hatched they claw their way 
to the top of the pile of rotting vegeta- 
tion and fly to the nearest tree. We do 
not want to have anything to do with a 
bird that flies out of the egg. 

These stories discount the one told of 
the precociousness of the English spar- 
row. We have heard that these birds are 
so prolific that when the young sparrows 
are pushed out of the nest by their mother 
they flutter to the window sill below, im- 
mediately build a nest of their own and 
start housekeeping. 

As a writer said the other day in the 
New York Tribune, many people get away 
with their stuff because no one has the 
rerve to call them and demand: “Wotinel 
ere you talking about and wotinel do you 
know about it, anyhow 4 

* * 


QUAIL PUGILISTS 

ME sportsmen contend that the in- 

troduction of ring-necked pheasants 
into covers inhabited by quail is a bad 
policy because the pheasants would drive 
out the smaller game birds. We have al- 
ways doubted if any bird could drive bob- 
white anywhere he did not want to go. 

We have just received a letter from 
Mr. George Neale executive officer of the 
California Fish and Game Commission, 
which in part tells of the fighting proclivi- 
ties of the California valley quail. Mr. 
Neale states: “Our native valley quail is 
the most pugnacious of all our wild birds. 
Pheasants cannot live where he is and he 
will attack predatory animals at certain 
times of the year.” 

We believe that any cock pheasant that 
picks a fight with bob-white will find he 
has a foe worthy of his steel and a bird 
just as game as his California cousin. The 
claim has also been made that pheasants 
would drive out ruffed grouse. 

Mr. Harry T. Rogers, of the New York 
State Game Farm temporarily placed nine 
cock pheasants in a pen where a cock 
grouse ‘was kept. Imagine his surprise 
en going back an hour or so later to find 
the cock grouse herding the pheasants 
around the pen while each of the larger 
birds was striving to head the procession. 

* * 


DUCKS OR MUD HENS? 
HE American Game Protective Asso- 
ciation recently had its attention called 
to a duck-hunting story in one of the 
sportsmen’s magazines. The author of 
this story told boastfully of shooting 
ducks on the water when it was so dark 
that he could not tell whether the birds 
were ducks or mud hens. Daylight proved 
the latter to be the case. Of course he 
violated the law if he shot at that time 
in the morning. 
In the story, this man boasted of being 
a seasoned duck hunter, yet he told of a 
flock of ducks which later. turned out to 
be coots, commonly called mud hens, hav- 
ing circled and alighted into his decoys. 
Did anyone ever see mud hens flying in 
a flock? Did anyone ever see them circle 
around decoys? We have seen them swim 
in flocks, and, as this man told without 
the least sign of shame that he potted 
them on the water before daylight, we are 
inclined to think that his flock swam in. 
The author of this narrative regrets 
publicly that he can no longer shoot ducks 
in the spring. The entire story runs true 
to type of the class who are still com- 
plaining because they cannot legally shoot 


nesting ducks. 
* * 


GAME AND THE AUTOMOBILE 
SPORTSMAN has asked us our 
opinion of the damage done to game 

by the automobile. We know personally 


what the automobile did to prairie chickens 
in many sections of the West and we 
know what it is doing today everywhere 
in opening up covers that have formerly 
been inaccessible because of distance and 
bad roads. 

It has made necessary more stringent 
game laws. In Western States, where the 
prairie chicken season formerly opened 
August 15 or September 1, it now opens 
September 16 or October 1, and the season 
has been cut from sixty to thirty days, 
with a corresponding reduction in bag 
limit. We believe that permanent dam- 
age, which seemed certain at first, can 
be avoided by sensible laws and. their en- 
forcement. 

Today Minnesota has inaugurated an 
automobile tax which, with other funds 
for the purpose, will amount to over 
$5,000,000 a year for the building of a 
great highway system throughout the 
State. These roads will take men into 
the game country who were never there 
before—men who are not sportsmen, but 
who, when seeing game, feel for the first 
time the desire to kill. Another element, 
because of the thought of getting meat for 
their table without paying the butcher, 
will also tour along these roads to the 
detriment of the game life. 

Think of the territory that will be 
opened up to the sportsmen by these 
roads. Similar improvements are being 
made throughout the country, and it be- 
hooves sportsmen and game departments 
alike to keep a careful eye on the situa- 
tion to prevent certain species of game 
trom being shot too closely. The refuge 
system, where no shooting is permitted, 
must be adopted everywhere to maintain 
game -in the open covers. 

x =“ * 
BURMA PROTECTS GAME 
OULD you expect the Province of 
Burma to be sufficiently advanced 
and interested to pass conservation laws 
protecting wild life? We are in receipt 
of the following information from Theo- 
dore R. Hubback, internationally known 
sportsman: With a view to preventing 
their extermination, the local government 
has decided that the rhinoceros and argus 
pheasant shall be permanently protected 
throughout Burma. 

Apparently, the Burma _ authorities 
mean business. Mr. Hubback sent us a 
copy of a letter from the Revenue Secre- 
tary of Burma to the Conservator of 
Forests, which instructs that in order to 
protect these species, an adequate patrol 
be established to check the depredations 
of poachers. The forest and police offi- 
cers were asked to co-operate with the 
Inspector General of Police in notifying 
all villages of the total prohibition of 
hunting of the rhinoceros and argus 
pheasant, and also to announce that suit- 
able rewards will be paid under the 
Burma forest rules for information lead- 
ing to the capture and conviction of vio- 
lators. 

The Mergui district of Burma, so far 
as known, is the only habitat of the Rhi- 
noceros sondaicus, and on account of 
depredations of poachers from Siam 
upon this species a special patrol will be 
established along the Siamese border. 

We still have a State or two in the 
United States which has no game com- 
mission, and others where little or no 
attention is paid to the violation of the 
conservation laws. Surely, Burma is set- 
ting an example that such States should 


follow. 
* * * 


LIFE IMPRISONMENT 
EVERAL months ago this Department 
reported the killing of Edgar Lind- 
gren, United States Game Warden, in 
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charge of the Iowa district. Mr. Lind- 
gren was shot in the performance of his 
duty om August 13 by three Italian game- 
law violators. 

Word has just reached this office that 
the first man to go to trial, Louis Es- 
posito, was convicted by a jury on October 
11 and sentenced to life imprisonment. 
His brother is to go to trial next, and 
it is expected that his conviction for 
participating in this brutal and cowardly 
murder will follow. The third man was 
unarmed and did not participate in the 
killing. 

William T. Cramer, a New York State 
game protector, was recently shot on 
Long Island by Italian game-law viola- 
tors, and at the time supposed mortally 
wounded. However, he is recovering and 
may be able to locate the men who shot 
him. Up to the present time the authori- 
ties have been unable to apprehend the 
guilty parties. 

You sportsmen should realize that the 
game warden is working for you. With- 
out him your sport would be short-lived. 
His vocation is a hard one and dangerous. 
Help him whenever you gan. 

ok * 


HURRAH FOR IOWA! 

HE meandering lakes and streams of 

Iowa are public property where men 
may hunt and fish, unhampered by tres- 
pass laws. At times, however, owners of 
land surrounding such water forbid 
sportsmen to cross their property to reach 
the State waters. 

We learn from a newspaper clipping 
that parties from Waterloo, Iowa, under- 
took to bar all approach to the shore line 
of Wall Lake by buying up land border- 
ing this famous waterfowl resort. They 
planned to charge a fee for entrance, but 
they had not reckoned with the State of 
lowa. 

The public shooting ground idea is 
sound. The Iowa State executive council 
believes in it, and, according to a dis- 
patch in The Des Moines Capital, the 
State wired $6,117 to the sheriff of Sac 
County in payment for a strip of land 
along Wall Lake to be made into a public 
park, at the same time affording a free 
right of way to the water. 

* * 


SKUNK FISHING 

HE fishermen of the Northwest seem 

to have it over their brothers from 
any other section of the country. Recently 
we printed a note in this department tell- 
ing of a man catching a deer with a 
motorboat while out fishing in waters 
between the States of Washington and 
Oregon. 

Now comes a brother Washingtonian, 
according to the Spokane Chronicle, who 
ceught a big skunk on a light fly: rod. 
Following is the Chronicle’s account of 
the occurrence: 

“Landing a big skunk on a light fly 
rod was the feat performed at Newman 
Lake iast night by Dr. J. R. Corkery. 
Dr. Corkery was fishing near the shore 
cn the west side of the lake for cut- 
throat trout. He had landed one, and had 
another strike in a place which appeared 
to be the best he had found for fish. 

“When he was preparing to cast again 
he saw the skunk on the shore, not far 
away. He whipped the line at it, but only 
angered the animal. On his second at- 
tempt he hooked the skunk through the 
tail. In the fight which followed, the 
physician bent his fly rod almost double 
before the skunk lost its hold on bushes 
near the shore and was dragged into the 
water. 

In’ most States the doctor might have 
Sond himself in trouble with the game 
aws. 
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This Department is open for the discussion of everything pertaining to shotguns and rifles. 
man’s exchange for gun information—both the good qualities and defects of our modern firearms, 
best possible firearm and design the best possible cartridge for the service intended, they are only too glad to hear from the woodsmen 
themselves as to how their weapons pan out in actual field service. 
advice and criticism. Be sure to give your address for reply.—The Editor. 


Do not hesitate to write us, enclosing stamped envelope, for 


We are endeavoring to make it a sports- 
While the manufacturers put out the 








Edited by Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


DO WE REQUIRE GREATER 
RANGE 


By Captain Paul A. Curtis 


OME months back in an article in 

these columns I alluded to the in- 
creasing wildness of our game birds, and 
this subject, to which I have given con- 
siderable thought of late, seems to be 
worthy of further discussion. 

It is particularly noticeable in the pur- 
suit of wild fowl. Anyone who does much 
duck shooting, and I do, is forced to ad- 
mit the undeniable fact that since the 
migratory bird law became active, there 
has been an incalculable increase in the 
number of birds wintering on our coastal 
waters and inland lanes of flight. Old bay- 
men universally agree that they. have not 
seen so many fowl on Great South Bay 
in forty years as were there last season. 
Never before have I seen such rafts of 
birds wintering north of the Virginia 
Capes. They lay on the middle-grounds 
in countless thousands, within fifty miles 
of New York City. Flocks so large that 
when roused by passing oyster boats not 
a quarter of them would be in the air 
at the same time. Those nearest rising 
and settling again over the far end of 
the flock half a mile or more away. Rising 
with a deafening roar of beating pinions 
and darkening the sky in their flight. 

Whatever may be the ultimate fate of 
many of our upland species, good sports- 
men may lift their eyes with a prayer of 
thankfulness upon their lips and rejoice in 
the knowledge that our tidewater fowl 
have passed through their darkest days 
and been preserved for posterity. 

But the persistent fowler who is often 
afloat must also confess that despite the 
increase in the birds, it is surely becom- 
ing more difficult to fill the bag. Battery 
shooting is an expensive operation at 
$30.00 a day for the rig. Nevertheless, 
though most of the outfits are constantly 
busy, it is safe to say that the average 
bag is twelve birds a day in the “box” and 
not better than four or five on a point. 
One must be an enthusiast indeed to feel 
that it is worth while. It is true that there 
are certain places upon club ground, 


where the shooting is restricted and the 
birds unlawfully baited, where good point 
shooting is still to be had, but these are 
exceptions to the rule. So are the red- 
letter days—when conditions being just 
right, both guns get their limit of twenty 
birds apiece in the battery. 

I am speaking now of Long Island with 
no reference to the Chesapeake and Curri- 
tuck, where one can usually kill his limit 
if a fair shot and well rigged. 

I have questioned many of the most 
persistent fowlers whom I know and they 
all bear out my own experience, admitting 
that they do not average many birds per 
day. One of the finest shots I know, out 
of about twenty-five days spent in a bat- 
tery in the past five years has not on one 
occasion killed his limit. In the same time, 
| have done so but once, though I have 
had some excellent shooting elsewhere. 
Yet as a boy, when the birds were by 
no means as plentiful as they are today, 
I assisted in making many large bags in 
the same locality. 


HE answer is an easy one to find— 

relatively there were not nearly as 
many shooters as there are today. The 
best places are now most accessible, 
thanks to the automobile. Every point 
was not covered by a couple of guns and 
of those that were gunning, the biggest 
part KNEW what they were doing. 

On the opening day we find not only 
the points but almost every hundred yards 
of shore front covered by a crazy array 
of hoodlums and Dagoes, armed with 
every conceivable kind of a weapon from 
a Flobert rifle to an eight bore muzzle- 
loader blazing at everything that comes 
within a half mile of them. While an- 
other contingent in row boats, aimlessly 
paddle about stirring up the wondering 
birds that alight to catch their breath, un- 
til, utterly exhausted and out of shells, 
they stagger ashore and quit for the season 
to await another opening day when ap- 
parently they consider it their patriotitc 
duty to fare forth once more. Ducks? 
Yes sometimes they land a hell-diver that 
drowns himself trying to dodge them. 

Conditions improve considerably after 
the first day, but there is sufficient of the 


same thing all through the season to spoil 
it for the fellow who knows where and 
when to set out his decoys—knows enough 
to sit still in the blind and not try to 
change his shirt or dance a tango. One 
who knows when birds are within range 
and when to hold his fire. Shooting 
straight is after all the least of good 
wildfowling. 

I have drawn a picture of an unusual 
day on a great ducking water, which un- 
fortunately is too close to the biggest city 
in the world, but the same condition exists 
to a lesser degree elsewhere and will con- 
tinue to get worse. The fowl does not 
suffer much except in peace of mind. In 
fact, it has benefited as it never would 
have from exclusive association with the 
straight shooting minority of experienced 
sportsmen. The hoodlums have scared 
education into the birds, which are bet- 
ter able than ever before to care for 
themselves. 


weet has this to do with the range 
and power of the shotgun? A great 
deal when birds are about you in thou- 
sands and but the occasional one decoys. 
One naturally has a greater desire to 
reach out at longer range to get those 
that circle warily at fifty or sixty yards, 
often more, and then make off. It is a 
temptation to load excessive charges. Go 
back to the ten-bore or buy a Magnum, 
and so long as but an occasional man does 
so, the conditions will be relieved for him; 
but if everyone went in for the big gun 
and swan shot, the conditions would be in 
no way relieved. In fact, we would ulti- 
mately reach the British state of affairs 
which I have criticized before. 

Wild fowl are quick to learn and 
when their suspicions are aroused show 
a remarkably accurate knowledge of the 
danger zone. So long as we can only 
reach them at fifty or sixty yards, the 
wary ones will come so close upon occa- 
sion. Increase the range by the adoption 
of B.B. or larger pillets and we lower 
marksmanship from its present high stand- 
ard and make it largely a matter of luck— 
for it is only by chance when the big 
pillets with their accompanying thin pat- 
tern hit the game; and at the same time 
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Like your car, an Evinrude 
Motor is a family playmate. At 


' dawn, Dad speedsaway to his favorite 


fishing-ground. Before lunch, 
Mother takes the youngters up-shore 
tobathe. Andat dusk you all breeze 
over to the island for a picnic supper 
and beach party. No tiring oar- 
work—your ever-faithful Evinrude 
supplies the “taxi” service. 


For a dozen years the Evinrude has 
been recognized as the international 
leader in the outboard motor field. 
Your choice of the genuine Evinrude 
is today endorsed by 140,000 sports- 
men-users. 


There are two models of the genuine 
Evinrude— Standard and Lightweight. 
See them at your sporting goods or hard- 
ware dealer’s. Or write for free catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
101 Evinrude Block Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Your Family Pal 





SS 


Standard and 
Lightweight 















\WHEN the sunlight 
glimmers from snow- 
capped peak—when your 
game lurks in shadow of 
rock or depth of forest— 


Better Your Aim 


The rear sight is set close to 
the eye and as far as possible 
from the front sight. This 
increases sight base or dis- 
tance between sights and en- 
ables you to get an accurate 
bead quicker and easier than 
with a crotch rear sight set 
far from the eye and com- 
paratively near the front 
sight. Lyman Ivory or Gold 
Bead Front 
Sights show 
up distinctly 
against any ob- 
ject in any light. 








Easily put on 
any gun, old 
or new. At 
your dealer’s; 
or give us your 
make, model and 


caliber. 


Send for Catalog 


Shows complete as- 
sortment ,of tang 
and receiver rear 
sights, ivory or gold 
bead front sights 
for all American and 
most foreign rifles. 


No. 1A, $4.50 





No. 26, $1.00 


No, 3, $1.00 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
Middlefield, Conn. 


70 West Street 
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we will drive the birds farther off shore, 
to the increasing hindrance of point shoot- 
ing, and make battery shooting more diffi- 
cult. As an illustration—ask any bayman 
and he will tell you that nothing makes 
the birds so wild as shooting into them 
at long range with a rifle. Let the fowl 
come to you and they will stand a lot of 
shooting—pursue them with sneak-boat, 
shoot at them at long range with a heavy 
gun or a rifle and your birds soon become 
as wild as hawks. 

For shooting over decoys increased 
range in our guns would be of little 
advantage. Follow up the idea and we 
will soon have a parallel case to the exist- 
ing conditions in Europe, where except 
flighting at dusk, there is little to be done 
with the fowl aside from the chance work 
of shooting into passing flocks with a 
miniature cannon. In so far as shooting 
singles at long range is concerned, greater 
range with normal guns and standard 
sizes of shot would not benefit us much. 
As I have often said, the average duck 
killed, be it from pass, battery or point is 
under thirty-five yards. Frequently a 
good shot will kill at forty-five and occa- 
sionally at fifty-five to sixty, but the 
expert knows that at such range he is not 
sure, and were he shooting for a record 
would refuse all shots over forty-five. 
The most difficult thing to do is to dis- 
courage the erroneous expression of the 
majority of sportsmen that they can kill 
at long range. Very few ever acquire 
sufficient skill to do so, even if their guns 
were capable. 


ERTAINLY we do not wish to be- 

come a nation of haphazard shooters. 
The American idea is to kill singles and 
doubles neatly and to frown on flock 
shooting. I consequently do not believe 
that the Magnum will ever be a popular 
gun unless we give up decoys and take to 
the European method. Its greatest suc- 
cess is in throwing heavy charges of large 
pillets, and large pillets are not produc- 
tive of clean scores even when loaded 1% 
oz. to the shell—the pattern will still be 
open. When loaded with No. 4’s or 
No, 5’s, the range is limited by the velocity 
which these small pillets will maintain 
and, consequently, a Magnum to retain a 
pattern sufficiently thick to kill singles, 
falls from an eighty- or hundred-yard gun 
to about a seventy-yard gun and will 
therefore kill but little farther than the 
old style ten bores. 

But to return to the personal factor— 
if, as I claim, we cannot measure up to 
the best work of our heavy twelve bore, 
of what use is greater range? If we are 
to kill much beyond fifty yards with some 
certainty, we need greater spread to com- 
pensate for our errors in judgment, and 
this we will only get by sticking to heavy 
charges of shot, or normal size (No. 4) 
fired from a larger bore that is not ex- 
cessively choked. We must have at least 
a five-foot pattern to kill at seventy yards. 
Such a gun is the old-time ten bore, now 
hardly remembered, which I have long 
predicted would regain some of its lost 
popularity in the congested districts—no 
matter how many 20 bores were used in 
the South and West where the birds con- 
tinue to decoy well. The ten will come 
back upon salt water when our cartridge 
makers discontinue their persecution of 
it, and supply shells of this size com- 
paratively as powerful as the strongest 12 
bore loads. In other words, a Super X 
ten-bore case loaded with an equivalent 
of 4% drams of No. 93 powder and a 
full ounce and one half of shot. A good 
shot could then extend his certain killing 
range—mind you I said a good shot. I 


have in my possession a remarkably fine 
twelve bore capable of killing regularly 
at sixty yards and up to seventy on 
geese. (I mean actual yards not guess- 
work). Yet I do no better with it then 
with a couple of normal twelve bores 
simply because the gun shoots better than 
I can hold. For battery shooting it is a 
disadvantage except as a second gun to 
pick up for a long passing shot. Such a 
un throws an extremely centered pattern. 
nly such a gun has a pattern thick 
enough to kill at long range, unless it is 
of larger caliber. 


OME time ago I sent it down to Okla- 

homa for Charlie Askins to test with 
two other “long toms” which he was 
experimenting with. In the course of 
time, it came back with the comment that 
it had shot the closest pattern he ever 
made, making a ninety-two per cent pat- 
tern with Sweelys shot moulds, and the 
farther comment that such a weapon was 
a positive disadvantage for normal con- 
ditions. Indeed on the Chesapeake and 
farther South I have found that when 
the canvasback were decoying a modified 
bore was the best and the guides in- 
variably use them. Most men need an 
open pattern and so I believe that in 
time, as conditions continue to get worse 
here in the North, that the heavy ten, not 
too closely choked, will creep back into 
favor, enabling us to kill a little farther 
away from the box. Super X ammunition 
has increased the positive killing power 
of our 12 bores about ten yards. We can 
ask for little more, unless we can increase 
—, skill a great deal to take advantage 
of it. 

To a lesser degree the same thing is 
true in the upland. As a boy I can well 
remember flushing grouse late in Octo- 
ber in coveys of from ten to a dozen, 
and getting half a dozen points from one 
covey with a quiet dog. Then we im- 
proved the roads, and the Gosh Dinged 
Flivver put old dobbin out of the game. 
A crowd of gunners, armed with auto- 
matics, went from covert to covert, cover- 
ing sixty miles in one day’s shoot, and 
the grouse disappeared. Now he is com- 
ing back—thanks to two wonderful breed- 
ing seasons, This year they appear to 
be in their old numbers. The grouse has 
come back but he came back faster. Tak- 
ing his cue from this age of speed, “the 
fastest bird that flies” also deserves the 
added title of the quickest bird that 
flushes. 

Today, if you put up thirty birds, as 
you can and get three points over the 
dog (which you don’t) you are lucky. 
Where grouse flushed at from ten to 
fifteen yards they now get up at thirty. 
In October this means that he is out of 
sight the moment he leaves the ground, 
if not sooner, and when the leaves are 
off, he gets up at forty. 


OES this require the modern favorite, 

a nice light, modified twenty bore? 
Not if you know your white alley! If 
you shoot at all, it must be like a flash— 
snapshooting with a choke bore twenty 
is a dire kandicap, and a cylinder bore 
twenty is an abomination—all right for 
the quail stubbles of theh South, but not 
for the grouse of New England and Mid- 
dle Atlantic States. The gun must be open 
for such work, also it must have the 
ability to kill at forty yards, Therefore, 
it must be a light 12-bore cylinder and 
modified. I admit I shoot a twenty more 
or less, but hang it, I am human, and 
people expect me to; besides we all like 
to flatter ourselves and there is an un- 
deniable charm about the twenty, but we 
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Grouse | 
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Here are the standard loads which give the best results for each 
kind of shooting. They are carried in stock by practically every 
dealer everywhere. Clip this table and use it when buying shells. 







Du Pont makes powder—not shells. 
Du Pont Powders are loaded in every 
brand of,shell. The name “DU PONT” 
or “BALLISTITE”, printed on the car- 
ton and the top shot wad, tells you 
what powder you are shooting. Specify 
the powder when you buy the shell. 


E, I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


i scicicisiatiamniieiiaiemeamnnell 





















There is just as much reason 
for you to specify the brand 
of powder you shoot as the 
make of shell you use— 
and it is the same reason. 


SHOOT DUPONT POWDERS 


——@i> 

















Cork-Tex 
Wadded Shells 
Insure Better Results 


HE variation in shotgun 
shells, under widely varying 
conditions, has always baffled bal- 
listic science; and it was for this 
reason that we turned our atten- 
tion to the development of “Cork- 
Tex,” the new scientific wadding. 
Cork-Tex Wads maintain pow- 
der stability by keeping out mois- 
ture. Also, this soft, resilient ma- 
terial minimizes the recoil—and 
lessens the nervestrainin shooting. 
Thousands of shooters in all 
parts of the country are now 
using Cork-Tex Wadded Shells. 
Try them once—and you'll use 
no other. 

Send for our booklet, “Shell 
Certainty Through Ballistic Sci- 
ence.” It covers many distinctive 
features which are sure to be of in-. 
terest to every informed shooter. 


Bond Manufacturing Corporation 
505 Monroe St. Wilmington, Delaware 


Note: We make the “Cork- 
Tex” wads for shell manu- 
facturers. We do not manu- 
facture shells—but factory 
loaded shells are available. 
If your dealer is not in posi- 
tion to supply you, send us 
his name and we will advise 
him how he may be 
supplied with “Cork- 
Tex” wadded shells. 
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are here discussing cold facts and the 
facts are that an improved cylinder light 
twelve will kill as far as a modified 
twenty and do it more often in the hands 
of the average man. When the smoke 
blows away and the fad has died a bit, 
there will be a lot of fellows seen with 
a twelve bore that are now using the 
smaller gun. If our game survives on 
the public shooting ground and in the 
club preserve (in which I have more con- 
fidence ) it will be by keeping abreast of 
the time and stepping on the throttle for 
quicker getaways at longer range. Even 
partridge all through the South, in the 
congested districts, stick close to the 
woods—no longer do we find him late 
in the day afield, as of yore when less 
persistently hunted. He comes out early 
and late to feed and hustles back for 
protection, be it pine woods, or branch; 
he runs ahead of the dogs and, shade 
of Frank Forester, he even takes to the 
trees. Last week while quail shooting in 


Maryland two of us found twenty-four 
coveys in five days, killed eighty-four 
head of game, and in that time only had 
one point at a covey in the field. The 
birds have taken to the woods apparently 
for good. 

Progress, gentlemen, progress and more 
power to him. For in this land of liberty 
of ours where one can go to war whether 
he wants to or not, and then come home 
to find he cannot get a glass of beer or 
own a revolver or take his own wife into 
a neighboring State without a certificate 
to prove to any busybody that he is 
honestly married, but where any Dago 
can hire a $5.00 gun and tear down fences, 
shoot up signs and all the game he sees 
on another man’s property, to ‘prove his 
emancipation, it behooves our game birds 
to fend for themselves. 

Thank the all wise providence that they 
are becoming able to do so, for our chil- 
dren will find something to shoot at even 
if it is out of range. 





SAMPLING SUPER X 
By Capt. Edward C. Crossman 


HAT the Western Cartridge Com- 
pany Super X shotgun shell means 
is this: 

In the 12-bore a high velocity duck 
load which despite its high velocity gives 
reasonable chamber pressures, and what is 
more to the point, gives high patterns, 
that is, close shooting. 

In the 20-bore, a full one ounce load 
without more than normal pressure, 
without balling the shot, which means 
merely melting them, and without leading 
the barrel more than this gauge of gun 
usually leads. Like the 12-gauge load, 
what is still more to the point is the fact 
that this load patterns as evenly and con- 
sistently as the normal 7%-ounce 20-gauge 
loads put out by other factories. 

The 12-gauge load with its increased 
velocity and its extraordinary patterns is 
in the class of the normal 10-gauge loads 
sold by American factories because it gets 
as much out of the 1% oz. of shot as 
any 10-bore can get out of it. Of course, 
with the 10-bore one can go higher in 
shot load, but you will find that the 14 
oz. is all the factories load save on special 
order. 

The 20-gauge is emphatically raised to 
the class of the 16-gauge, and there be- 
comes less and less excuse for that some- 
what nondescript size, just as there was 
little for the now extinct 14-bore. It is 
perfectly logical, of course, to assume 
that the 16-gauge, likewise, might be 
boosted to the 12-gauge class, by shooting 
1% oz. of shot with this powder, but the 
answer is that if you want to shoot big 
loads of shot, get the 12-bore and have 
a gun that is qualified for trap shooting, 
and all the varieties of the live birds of 
field and marsh. 

I do not by any means intend to infer 
that I am from now on going to hurl a 
full ounce of shot out of my 6 Ib. 20-bore, 
because I don’t need it in a lot of in- 
stances, and if I had intended to fire ounce 
loads I would have got more than 
a 6-lb. gun. What it does, however, is to 
give the sportsman a standard, low pres- 
sure, good patterned 20-gauge shell loaded 
with one ounce of shot for the occasions 
where it is desirable to thicken up the pat- 
tern, say, for instance, for shooting clay 
birds, or for firing large size shot at ducks 
that do not come within the province of 
the 7’s and 6’s usually sufficient for them. 


What the Super X loads are N O T. 

They are not adapted, particularly in 
the 12, to trapshooting, because the powder 
is very hot, and the barrels speedily feel 
as if they would burn off the forestock, 
although, of course, there is no such heat 
as this engendered. In the 20-gauge this 
does not seem to bother, chiefly because 
one is burning only 29 grains instead of 45. 

They are not made in light loads be- 
cause this No. 93 powder is not at all a 
light load propellant, and even with big 
charges, probably is not entirely consumed. 
The residue shaken out on a very hot 
surface like the top of a stove during its 
business hours, flashes into little pin points 
of flame, and you cannot get flashes of 
flame out of a residue that is merely ash. 
The powder is an entirely new type of 
propellant in the shotgun, and the facts 
seem to show that as finely cut as it is, 
a coated progressive burning rifle type 
of powder requires pressure to burn it, and 
pressure in turn means either large loads 
of shot or sufficient powder to give its 
own required pressures, and, of course, 
resulting high shot velocity. 

Possibly this is a good place to glance 
at the elementary facts concerning shot- 
gun propellants, in order to understand 
what the new powder does that the old 
powders could not do. 

Roughly speaking, all smokeless shot- 
gun powders were in too much of a hurry 
to get their work over and quit. Black 
powder did not offer a parallel because 
black powder burns up and develops the 
requisite gas whether it is under pressure 
or is out on a stove lid with a match 
pushed against it. This is one reason 
why making smokeless is a comparatively 
safe form of indoor sport outside of the 
danger of “ether flashes,” from the ether 
vapor that hangs around powder lines, 
and why black powder makers rarely live 
long enough to grow long grey whiskers 
and join the Democratic party. 

Smokeless requires some pressure which 
is the same thing as heat, to burn it ef- 
fectually, and the pressure in the shotgun 
barrel tends to fall off very rapidly from 
the first move of the large diameter wads 
and shot charge, and the little resistance 
that could be had from mere shot weight 
and wad friction against the smooth bore 
walls. Wherefore shotgun smokeless 
powders were not in the least progressive 
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Beautiful New Two- 
Color Folder 
showing many scenes of 
Joy Riding wit th a Johnson 

otor—now ready for 
mailing. Write for Free 
Copy today. 
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Yuild Your 1923 


ase Plans 
Around the Johnson 


No matter where you plan to go or what you plan to do, the whole family will vote first for a 
Lightweight Johnson Motor. It is one part of any plan you make that will never disappoint 
you. When you own a Johnson all you have to do is — 


Find Water and You Have Found Fun 


No other motor approaches the Johnsonin perform- _ ture) you stop at full speed in half the boat’s | 
ance and portability. It is a marvelous package of | No othermotorissocompletely ead easily control cf 
power. So light you can take it with you any time— No other motor affords so much pleasure. No use- 
anywhere. Weighs only 35 pounds. So powerful less weight to lug, no batteries to bother. Has real 
and responsive that you constantly find new thrills float feed carburetor and built-in Quick Action Mag- 
and the keenest satisfaction in use. Aneasy pull of neto. No oil holes or grease ae Beautifully fin- 
the handy cord starts it humming quickly and quietly. rom * pie a} ee nic. a Fully mye 
, : , Pe ig , teed. ousands of Johnson Motors are giving 
Farag laden oe See te. “4 an vacation joy to thousands of American families. Any 
drive your auto, to vary "ewe speed at will. You loaf Sepneies Senteier EE OS ae Weie Lad ont efor Pinang 
peered mene t plow through the water at spray- Folder and your copy of “What Others Say.”” See 
ewe Sarees the many exclusive features found only in the Light- 
With the instant reverse (an exclusive Johnson fea- weight Johnson Twin. 


J apres MOTOR CO., 844 Sample St., South Bend, Ind. 
J ) New York Office, 120 Broadway, New York City 





DETACHABLE MOTORS for Boats and Canoes 


The Lightest, Speediest and Most Durable Outboard Motor in the World 



























Two Gunsin One 


= Change from Rifle to 
Shotgun in One Second 


At last, the all-purpose gun— 
something you’ve always wanted. 
Strap Marble’s Game Getter Gun under 
your coat, put it in your automobile, suit- 
case or canoe and you have both rifle and shotgun. 
Upper barrel, .22 cal. rifled—lower barrel, .44 cal. and .410 
ga. smooth bore, for shot, or round ball. 12, 15 or 18 in. barrel. 
A more accurate .22 cannot be found. For rabbits, birds, etc., it 
almost equals a 28 ga. shotgun. 
Sold by dealers who handle Marble’s axes, knives, gun sights, cleaners, 
etc. Order direct if your dealer can’t supply you. Ask for catalog. 
Prices include No. M21—12-in. barrels, complete with fine leather holster... $27.50 
















wenue Tax, No. M21—15-in. barrels, complete with fine leather holster... 29.15 
f.0.b. factory. No. M21—18-in. barrels, complete with fine leather holster.... 30.80 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 526 Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Mich. 
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FINE WORKMANSHIP 
uly you Trapped, 


will make a fine neckpiece for 
mother, wife or sweetheart. 
WE SPECIALIZE IN 

Women’s Fine Fur Coats, 
Capes and Neckwear, 

made from your own pelts 

or our stock, at lowest prices. 
Cc. LUEDERITZ 


The Nation’s Furrier 
Dept. C, 516-518 North Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Write for Free Booklet and Prices 


OU dyed-in-the-wool sportsmen—here’s a 

real fishing boat for oars or detachable 
motor! Sturdy and stable—doesn’t “‘roll” 
if you stand up to cast, or to land a whopper 
—and it’s easy on the oarsman. Light draft 
and light weight—handy in the shallows. 

You're right—it’s the Thompson Inland 
Lake Model—but only one of 18 other famous 
boats fully illustrated and described in our 
new 1923 catalog. Write for your copy. 


Gaaeee. ane & pe | cna, $40.00 & Up 


$32.00 
Fishing Boats 332 00 é 4 
R Get this 
Boat Cata 
Motors 3. 
Motor Boats engine in- 
stalled) ..$200.00 & up 
SAVE MONEY—ORDER SY mal 
State kind of boat in 
which you are interested, 
Teeeeess BROS. 
BOAT MFG. CO. 
aghéenun Peshtigo, Wis. 
Beautiful 24-Page Boat 
Catalog FREE! 
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PARKER GUN 


able 
A Fit Pal for a Man 
Strong, symmetrically 
proportioned, simple 
and direct in action, 
gets what it goes after. Priced 
$50to $725. At your dealer's 


or direct from factory. 
nd for Catalog 


PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers, MERIDEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENT: A, W. du Bray, Box 102, San Francisco. 
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|in their burning and development of gas, 
| their idea-of the way to move a charge 


of shot up a gun barrel was to kick it a 
swift and vicious kick, and then quit. 


| Estimations of the barrel length required 
| completely to burn a charge of shotgun 





| they 





smokeless seem to vary with the plant 
making the estimate, test, guess or what- 
ever it based its figures on, but anyhow 
it is safe to say that the burning of the 
powder and the development of gas was 
completed in less than a foot and a half 
of barrel. Longer barrels showed higher 
velocity because there still existed in the 
bore a volume of hot gas under high pres- 
sure and pushing the shot faster and 
faster, but no more gas was being evolved. 

Dense powders did their work even 
quicker than bulk, the barrel time being 
about half that required with bulk and 
which may account for the headache some 
shooters profess to accumulate from us- 
ing dense powders at the trap. 

Progressive burning rifle powders are 
coated with a slowing down substance 
quite similar to T. N. T., and in rifle 
barrels sustain the pressure farther up 
the barrel, while giving lower chamber 
pressures to start with. Were such pow- 
ders not in existence the Savage folks 
could not get 2,700 feet with a bullet of 
150 grains out of their very small .300 
case. 

Putting this principle into shotgun bal- 
listics in theory works out the same, lower 
initial or chamber pressures, and more 
continuous pressures up the barrel. How 
manage to persuade this power to 
burn up in a progressive manner with the 
enormous increase in chamber and bore 
space with a little forward movement of 
the shot and wads, I do not know, but 
evidently a heavy shot charge is essen- 
tial. I did not ask the Western folks 
if they had altered their primer compo- 
sition or were using more of it, and prob- 
ably would not have found out if I had, 
but this may be another feature of the 
use of this No. 93 powder. 

This 93 is, of course, a different class 
cf powder from either “bulk” or dense, 
and if the DuPont folks ever put it in the 
cpen market, Heaven help ’em. If yaps 
of the garden variety cannot be restrained 
by any language on the can from loading 
dense shotgun powders with a bulk dip 
or a tablespoon or a mustard scoop, then 
how in thunder can DuPont ever hope to 
explain to these limited intelligence per- 
sons that No. 93 is a dense powder to be 
loaded into bulk shells—and not have to 
buy a few cases of new guns and plenty 
new fingers for the dear public. 

Shotgun powders, as is pretty well un- 
derstood by the proletariat, are divided 
into two distinct sorts, one of them 
“dense,” loaded by weight, the other “bulk” 
designed to occupy and give practically 
the same ballistic results as the black 
powder which occupied the same room 
in the shell. This was therefore loaded 
by the black powder bulk measure and 
was not to be weighed at all. 

Dense smokeless in this country means 
Ballistite and Infallible, the two being 
practically the same outside of the ad- 
vertisements of powder companies, and 
hoth being mixtures of about 40% nitro- 
glycerine and 60% gun cotton, there being 
a trifle of other substances to break up 
this even 40 and 60% split of the gate 
receipts, 

Being all powder, kick and wallop, this 
sort of propellant takes up little room 
and is loaded by weight, usually in high 
base or cone base cases wherein the extra 
100m is taken up by heavy base-wads 
made as a part of the shell. A weight of 
24 grains gives practically the ballistics 
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of three drams of bulk powder, and there- 
fore the ballistic equivalent in dense pow- 
der of a “dram” weighs 8 grains. 

Persons who habitually load dense 
powder with a bulk powder scoop or 
measure are often found in the market 
for a new gun and sometimes new fingers. 

The bulk tribe, represented over here 
by DuPont Shotgun, Schultze and E. C. 
are roughly speaking, a mixture of ni- 
trated but not “colloided” cotton, metallic 
salts such as barium nitrate, paraffin oil, 
and for all I know, laundry soap, floor 
sweepings and cigarette butts. Anyhow 
only about four-fifths of the powder is 
gun cotton, the rest being other things 
added presumably to retain its enthu- 
siasm or to aid in its even burning. 

If you mix nitrated cotton—gun cotton 
—with a solv ent such as ether and alcohol 
you get a “colloid,” a gluelike brown, 
translucent, tough substance that is no 
more like cotton than is a piece of horn. 
A colloid is little affected by moisture, 
and the grains are not broken into dust 
by rough handling or pressure. 

Ballistite is a colloided powder, the bulk 
powders are not, their grains are merely 
hardened by being sprayed or otherwise 
brought into contact with a solvent for 
the gun cotton such as acetone, ether or 
alcohol, but they are still porous, hygro- 
scopic—that is, will absorb or lose mois- 
ture, and can be crushed. 

Storage in high temperatures tends to 
drive off the moisture content on which 
the ballistics are figured, and may give 
high pressures, while storage in very 
moist localities may result in low pres- 
sures and uneven burning. Wherefore 
the reason why dense powders are pref- 
erable for heathen countries, Alaska or 
the Philippines. 

No. 93 is listed properly with the dense 
powders, being one of the colloid, high 
specific gravity family, but is loaded in 
bulk powder shells, and takes up space 
that is between that required by Ballistite, 
and the bulk tribe such as DuPont. The 
ballistic equivalent of a dram, weighs, 
like DuPont smokeless, about 12 grains, 
but being of a higher ‘specific gravity 
it takes up less room, and so cannot 
be loaded by a bulk measure set for 
ordinary bulk. It can be, of course, but 
this comes under the head of tactical error, 
end the insurance companies ought to 
cancel all policies of the party concerned. 

Wherefore a third party powder with 
the peculiarities set forth. 


The fact of its being more bulky than 


Ballistite and less than DuPont smoke- 
iess or E. C. works out beautifully in that 
it.loads into ordinary low base bulk shells, 
and gives plenty of room for wadding, 
which is essential in high pressure loads, 
and which could not be had with big 
loads of bulk powder unless a three-inch 
case were used. 

So much for powder and theory. 

I have fired about ten boxes of each 
gauge Supet X, 20 and 12, on quail, a few 
ducks, many clay birds and quite a few 
paper targets for patterning, the guns be- 
ing those mainly which I well knew as 
to performance and had pattern records 
galore in my files, concerning them. 

Thus far I have been unable to find 
the little joker and believe that there is 
none if the powder continues to act in 
future lots as does this I tried out. 

The average sportsman not boasting of 
a chronograph and pressure gun in the 
‘backyard, will be: impressed more by the 
astonishing patterns shot by the Super X 
at its high velocity, than he will by the 
ballistic facts concerning it which he has 
to take on faith. 

It is to be regretted that there was no 


chance to try the 12-gauge loads on ducks 
the past season, my little duck shooting 
on arriving home being with the 20 Super 
X load, but I am inclined to think that 
in a gun that shoots the 12-gauge Super X 
as well as does the gun in which I tried 
it, a single barrel trap gun, the duck 
hunter can kill the birds at ranges fifteen 
yards ahead of what he has been able to 
do. A load giving nearly 50 feet higher 
velocity than the heaviest factory duck 
load of 3% drams bulk and 1% oz. of 
shot, and withal giving higher patterns, 
is better than anything American loading 
companies have turned out for the: sports- 
man. 

The recoil of this 12-gauge load, if it 
is shot a /a rifle, with deliberate aim at a 
paper target, is heavy in a gun such as 
mine weighing 7% lbs. It has a weighty 
push that is missing in the ordinary trap 
load. However, any load fired under 
these conditions is a hard kicking load. 

Used at the traps where the pose is 
entirely different, and where the mind 
is not concentrated on how it feels, the 
recoil is not to be noticed unless one de- 
liberately seeks to feel it and make com- 
parisons. You can tell that it is not a 
soft 3-dram trap load, but it is not at 
all bad, and on game I doubt its being 
noticed at all. These folks who lie grace- 
fully about it nearly pushing them out 
of the boat must be flyweights or else 
have posed on one foot with the other 
up in the air when firing. 

I should prefer a 12-gauge of around 
8 lbs. for habitual use with this load, 
just as I should for any other heavy 12- 
gauge combination. 

The one-ounce 20-bore Super X com- 
bination is perfectly pleasant to fire in a 
6-lb. 20-bore gun—and we have fired 200 
cf them at the traps, the lady of the 
family and I. It is of course not the 
load for these little featherweight 51%4- 
Ibs. bird-missers sometimes wished on in- 
cautious sportsmen and women, and if 
the gun is not chambered for "2% 34-inch 
cases, the load should not be used at all. 
This interdiction includes the Winchester 
20-gauge repeating shotgun which is 
chambered for 2%-inch cases. 

Quite obviously the Western Super X 
12-gauge load of 6’s with which I did my 
testing, is not designed for use at the 
traps, but my use of fifty of them for 
this purpose persuades me that the load 
will break about 99 ex 100 at 16 yards. 
I missed none that I did not plainly feel 
I had not “pointed out,” and got 90% 

For comparisons I print the velocity 
and pressure figures of the 12 and 20- 
gauge loads, tested by an outside loading 
company not at all likely to “fudge” in 
favor of the opposition 12 and 20 Super X 
combination. 

12-gauge Super X, 1% oz. 6 chilled, 
45 gr. No. 93, or 334 drams, loaded in 
Western “Field” case. 

Velocity over 40 yards, 1,005 ft. 

Pressure, 8,926 Ibs 

For comparison: 

3% dr. DuPont 
chilled, Ajax case. 

Velocity over 40 yards, 960 ft. 

Pressure, 10,300 Ibs. 

A standard trap load, Climax case, 3 dr. 
DuPont 1% oz. 7% chilled. 

Velocity over 40 yards, 868 ft. secs. 

Pressure, 7,202 Ibs. 

The 20-gauge Super X, 1 0z., 7% chilled 
Western Record 234 case, 29 gr. No. 93 or 
2% dr. 

Velocity over 40 yards, 908 ft. secs. 

Pressure, 6,393 Ibs. 

For comparison: 

20-gauge 234 in. Ajax case 2%4 dr. Du- 
Pont, % oz. chilled 8s. 


smokeless, 114 oz. 6 
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AUTOMATICS 


The solid construction, simplicity and 
power, make this one of the best pis- 
tols made. 


Vest Pocket Model, 8 shots....$15.00 
: Regular Model, 10 shots....... $16.00 
. Regular Model, 9 shots......... $18.00 
Holsters, either —- Knoote nd $ 1.50 


‘mine , , sie 


LUGER 


AUTOMATICS 


Thoroughly reliable, dependable 
and accurate. A wonderful pistol 
under all conditions; hardshoot- 
ing. 30 Cal. Regular Model: 
ye 6% inches pine at 50 yds.— 
De GRID: ncinndcecncccctedsacecesooteses $27.50 
oe nen ae $ 2.50 
LONG LUGERS—6 and 8 inch barrel—9mm. 
Acknowledged one of the most powerful pistols 
made. Furnished all complete with wood 
stock and holster attachment...... $67.50 


na Ammunition per 100, 30 Cal. $3 








A complete stock of Genuine 
Repair Parts for Mauser and 
Luger Firearms; Mauser Rifles; 
Imported and American Am- 
munition always on hand. 


SIMSON 22 CAL. 


PRECISION RIFLE 1 0 


Good enough for any man to own; a 
fine gift and a safe rifle for young 
men or boys. 


Perfectly made, absolutely accurate; 


bolt action, take down model. Stock 
well made with pistol grip, hand 
checkered; barrel 24”; made of best 


steel, precision rifling. Shoots ° .22 
short, long, extra long, or long rifle 
cartridges. A splendid gun for small 
game or training for accurate shoot- 
ing. A miniature rifle 42” overall 
with the mark of high quality and 
well worth the price $10. 


“STOEGEROL” 


Worth its weight in gold 
to every lover of a gun. 
The great combination gun 
solvent, lubricant and rust 
preventor. Every gun 
owner should have a 
can of this. Price, per 
can, $1. 





Prices on all firearms are 
advancing. Take advantage 
of these offers—send money 
order or draft. Order 
TODAY. 





Beware of Imitations 

Every Mauser or Luger Firearm 
sold by us is guaranteed NEW AND 
GENUINE, 


A. F. STOEGER 


Sole Authorized Importer of 
MAUSER & LUGER ARMS 
and Mauser and Luger Ammunition 


606 West 49tb St. . New York 















I might never 
have seen him. 


What a shot! A little manceu- 
vering and he’s as good as stuffed. 
Might never have seen him if it 
hadn’t been for my Carl Zeiss 
Prism Binocular. 

Distant game which ordinary 
glasses ornon-prismatic binoculars 
might miss, is quickly spotted by 


CARL ZEISS 
Prism Binoculars 


Features and improvements 
found in no other make give these 
glasses a larger field of view, 
sharper definition and greater il- 
lumination. The 8-power Deltrin- 
tem model, for example, has a 
wider field of view (8.75 degrees) 
than any other 8 x 30 binocular. 

Being dust- and moisture-proof, 
Carl Zeiss Prism Binoculars ‘are 
suitable for use in any climate. 

20 models, with magnifications 
of 3 to 18 diameters, include types 
for every purpose— 


Sporting Events 
Nature-study 


Hunting 
Touring 
Exploration Yachting, etc. | 


At leading sporting-goods stores, 
camera-dealers and opticians. 


Write today for descriptive | 


catalogue. 


Haro.tp M. Bennett, J.-S. Acent 
153 West 23d Street New York 


General Distributing Agents fer Canada 
THE HUGHES OWENS CoO., Ltp. 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Ottawa 
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| gives a slightly lower pressure than 7% 








secs, 

| means that while the ballistic efficiency 
of the load had been lessened a trifle, it 
gave the velocity of the 3% dr. DuPont 


| 


| high velocity 114 No. 6 load at 40 yards, 
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Velocity over 40 yards, 859 ft. secs. | 

Pressure, 7,880 Ibs. 

20-gauge 234-inch Ajax case, 20 gr. 
Ballistite, 74 oz. chilled 6’s. 

Velocity over 40 yards, 915 ft. secs. 


Pressure, 7,368 Ibs. 
In this last load, the use of 6’s slightly | 
alter the comparison, and it is unfortunate 
that the same size of shot could not have 
Leen used throughout. The use of 6’s 


or 8's, so the pressure of this load with 
smaller shot would be still higher. The 
same holds true of the mean velocity over 
40 yards, as the larger shot lose velocity 
to a lesser extent, and the velocity, if 7% 
had been used, would be lower than that 
shown by the Western Super X 1-oz. 
load. 

It is obvious, however, 
ference not considered 
use of No. 93 permits the 
cunce of shot, counting 365 
with the same velocity as 
| %-oz. by 20 gr. of Ballistite 


that paper dif- 
either way, the 
use of a full 
pellets of 7%, 
that given to 
and with even 





lower pressures. The velocity is higher | 
than is given by 2% dr. of DuPont od 


the 7%-oz. load of 8’s, and these 8’s are 
so close to the Western version of 7% 
that there is no difference in the ballistic 
effect. My shot gauge shows the Western 
7% to measure practically 734, in other 
words small 7% or large 8’s. 

As before stated, these figures were 
obtained from a rival loading er 
not from Western. 
the 


The tests of DuPont Powder Co. | 


show 12-gauge Super X, 1% oz. of 6 
chilled, 45 gr. No. 93. 
Velocity over 40 yards, 984 ft. secs. 


Pressure, 9,206 Ibs. 
The use of No. 2 shot, raised the mean 





Bayard Pocket Automatics 
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25 Cal. $11.50 


-32 Cal. . . $13.00 
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REAL PROTECTION 
when you buy a BAYARD 
—the pistol with a name 
and reputation. Tested and approved by the Belgian 
Government—stamped by the inspector. The Bayard 
is light, comp’ *t, absolutely reliable, and can be taken 
apart instantly without tools. Fitted with positive 
safety catch. Will take Standard American Auto- 
matic Cartridges. Shipped with complete instruc- 
tions; cleaning brush; dummy cartridges for testing. 
Satisfaction or money back. Quantity limited at 
this price. Order Today—send cash with the order 
and we will give you 

FREE—Box of 25 Cartridges 

If you prefer, send no money and we will ship pistol 
only; you pay postman on arrival, plus postage. 


J. ARTHUR DEAKIN 
Sole Distributor for the United States 
150 NASSAU ST. Dept.S, NEW YORK CITY 














velocity 62 ft. secs. and cut dowft the 
pressure still more, which is to be ex- 
pected in the nature of the performance of | 
shot sizes. 

Another test with a later Western lot 
showed a mean velocity with 6’s of 956 ft. 
with a pressure of 6,750 lbs. This 


load with 114 oz. of shot, with a pressure 
so low that it would be safe in nearly any 
half-way sort of gun from the single 
barrel “nigger gun” on up. From the 
standpoint of the loading company this 
is the safest procedure, however much it 
may not suit the man with the finely 
made and heavy 12-bore who wants all 
there is in his gauge of gun. 

Patterns. All patterning done with this 
load was at the standard distance of 40 
yards in the 30-inch circle. Any person 
familiar with shotgun performance can 
visualize what it would do at other ranges 
because once a charge of shot has reached 
40 yards and performed in a certain man- 
ner, it goes on to the other ranges and 
performs in proportion just as shot loads 
have always performed. The shotgun man 
does not need to be told that the 80% 





is a killing load on big ducks at 60 or 70 
yards. For the benefit of the man who 
has not seen patterning at 60 yards it | 
may be said that in a long series of pat- 
terns with 6’s or larger, the 30-inch circle 
at 60 yards will average about 50% of 
the number of pellets it contained at 40 
yards, with some guns a trifle better than 
this. The difference is probably due to 
the form of cone and choke, and whether 
the pellets are delivered with the mini- 
mum of flattening and scraping, which 
causes the flat wheels and the dumbbells | 
to go wandering off from the straight and 
narrow. 

The 40-yard distance, I may pause to | 
remark, used here, was 40 yards, by the | 
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WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT 
deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting. 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to lead 
correctly—No More Guesswork. Made of blued steel, 
clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12. 16, 20, 28 
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The greatest boon to modern 
riflemen and shotgun users is 


HOPPE’S NITRO POWDER 
SOLVENT No. 9 


It removes every trace of pow- 
der residue from your rifle or 
shotgun. Oil alone will never 
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tape, to the muzzle of the gun, not stepped 
por yet measured by the eye, the 30-inch 
circle was 30 inches, both of them being 
standards of shotgun testing for a half 
century. I print the detailed patterning 
figures at the end of this story, but for 
the sake of the man who hates tables of 
figures even though he doesn’t mind 
stages full of them I sum them up thusly: 

Twelve-gauge Super X, No. 6 chilled 
shot, counting 280 pellets to the load. Gun 
single barrel, 32-inch barrel. Ten con- 
secutive patterns: 

High pattern, 259 pellets, 92% 

Low pattern, 161 pellets, 57% 

Average for ten, 228 pellets, 81.5% 

Eight out of ten patterns, 80% or better. 

Twenty-gauge Super X, 1 oz. 7% chilled, 
365 pellets. Greener, 20-bore 30-inch bar- 
rel, right barrel, 6 shots. 

High pattern, 288 pellets, 79% 

Low pattern, 232 pellets, 64% 

Average, 263 pellets, 72% 

The Super X load in all three guns had 
a marked tendency toward shooting a 
dense central cluster of pellets, which at 
40 yards would mean that a bird would 
be hit very emphatically if well centered, 
and at 60 yards that there would be a 
higher percentage in the 30-inch than 
normal patterning fires indicate. 

Preliminary and very incomplete tests 
made me doubtful as to whether or not 
Super X would not show too great a 
percentage of blown-up patterns, which is 
typical of high velocity shotgun loads, 
but on getting out, and firing a long string 
of patterns, I found, as the detailed fig- 
ures show, no pattern to be fairly termed 
“blown-up” that is badly scattered beyond 
killing probability, and a closer average 
than any one of the three guns will shoot 
with other factory loads. The lowest per- 
centage of the two gauges in three guns, 
with a total of 28 patterns, with 18 of 
them with small shot, was 57%. In the 
18- 20-gauge with three barrels all told, 
the lowest was 50%. You can believe me 
after firing literally thousands of shots 
at the patterning board, when I say that 
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it would be difficult to fire 18 patterns of 
7% shot at good velocity from three 20- 
gauge barrels, and not find one below prac- 
tically 60%. 

A lot of 20-gauge guns with factory 
loads won’t average more than 60% even 
though marked “full choke.” 

So much for the “scatteration” 
Super X. 

Those cranks who want to know the 
foot-pounds energy of pellets at various 
ranges, the energy of the total load, the 
probable remaining velocity, etc., etc., that 
might serve nicely to pad out this article, 
but better obtained in tabulated form from 
the original data, can get all this by ob- 
taining “The Shotgun Chart,” from the 
“Shotgun Chart Co., Wilmington, Del.” 
It is a very interesting tabulation of shot- 
gun ballistics in handy form and belongs 
in any shotgun crank’s library. 

In Super X, therefore, the Western 
Cartridge Co., of East Alton, IIl., presents 
to the shotgun shooting public a high ve- 
locity, 12-gauge load of 1% oz. of large 
shot, having remarkably igh patterning 
qualities, low pressure, ample wadding in 
the shell to prevent leading or balled shot, 
and lessen recoil jar, all loaded in their 
low-price, low-base “Field” shell. 

In the 20-gauge they offer the small- 
bore man a full ounce of even small shot, 
let alone larger ones with their natural 
lower pressure, without exceeding normal 
and entirely safe pressure, with high ve- 
locity, with more than normal wadding in 
the case, and with excellent patterning 
qualities. 

Careful test by outside and impartial 
ballistic engineers have not developed any 
dangerous pressures or untoward per- 
formance, careful patterning by a Mis- 
souri crank looking for jokers has not 
shown anything in the way of poor pat- 
terns. Wherefore the customary hammer 
and anvil chorus led by opposing trade 
missionaries might just as well drop this 
load and hunt up some more promising 
subject. The Western folks have taken 
a long step forward. 


side of 





THE .22 LONG RIFLE HOLLOW POINT 
CARTRIDGE 
By C. S. Landis 


i OST hunters and target’ shots con- 

sider that the ideal small-bore cart- 
ridge should possess the following quali- 
ties : 

1. Gilt edge accuracy (one-inch circle at 
50 yards). 

2. Highest velocity possible 
energy and the finest accuracy. 

3. Approximately 300 foot - pounds 
energy. 

. Lowest possible cost. 

. Long barrel life. 

. Easy cleaning. 

. Sold anywhere. 

. Clean killer without undue mangling. 
. Danger space beyond ranges over 
which small game is usually shot to be as 
short as possible. 

10. Equal adaptability to both hunting 
and target shooting. 

We are safe in saying that the .22 long 
rifle hollow point cartridge possesses all 
of these qualities except numbers two 
and three, and some of them are some- 
what deficient in accuracy. This lack of 
the finest possible accuracy can usually 
be overcome by testing the standard brands 
in the particular rifle in which they are to 
be used—and then choosing the brand 
that shows the most consistent accuracy 
in that rifle. By this-system of testing 


OmBNAunL 


with low - 


we can usually secure a lot of cartridges 
that will give average results of 1 to 1%- 
inch ten shot groups at fifty yards. 
These. of course, are the ones to choose 
for target shooting, squirrel shooting and 
similar work, but we often wish to shoot 
rabbits, groundhogs, or larger game, and 
then we wish to choose that make that 
will give the highest velocity, the greatest 
energy and will tear the largest hole. If 
we lose 25 or 50% in accuracy to get this 
—we may often gain in the long run if 


we gain 100% more killing power. 
The .22 Long Rifle as a Target Cartridge 


The .22 long rifle hollow point cartridge 
will—if we select the best lots—shoot for 
accuracy at fifty yards with any cast 
bullet load on the market that has the 
bullet seated in the shell. I do not be- 
lieve that any factory loaded cartridge 
that uses a cast bullet will show equal 
accuracy excepting the .22 long rifle with 
the solid bullet. Quite frequently I have 
made scores of 488 to 493 out of a pos- 
sible 500 for fifty consecutive shots on a 
one-inch bull at fifty yards. 


As a Game Cartridge 


There is no doubt that this cartridge 
lacks both velocity and energy for the 
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ITHACA WINS 


Dudley R. Shallcross, 
15 years old. won the 
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ship of the U. S. 
at the Grand 
American Hand- 
icap because 
the Ithaca has 
twice the lock 
speed of any 
other gun, 


Catalogue Free 
Double guns for 
game $37.50 up. 
Single barrel trap 
guns $75 up. 
ITHACA 
GUN CO. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Six Years with the Texas Rangers 
By Capt. Gillett 

“The sort of book the late Col. 
have enjoyed.’’ 

“Once you've started it you hate to lay it aside.” 

A true story of the thrilling adventures of America’s 
“Mounted Police’ in clearing the Texas Frontier of 
Indians and desperadoes. 332 pages; illustrated. 
Edition limited. $2.50 prepaid. 

Glad to send a descriptive folder. 


J.B. GILLETT Box 258 
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Your Hunting Boat 


You want it in time! Won't do you a bit of 
good after you’ve made your trip. Remember, you) 
have got to allow ample time for ee 






We tanthem— 
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The Famous Light D 
GREEN BAY HUN ING. “BOATS 


are designed and built by sportsmen for sports- 
men. They are safe, complete, and practical. No 
other boats “just as ‘good! - 


Over Seven Thousand 
Green Bay Hunting Boats in use by sportsmen 
to-day. “‘Ask the man who owns one.’ 
Send 6c in stamps for illustrated catalog show- 
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Game Heads Mounted 
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Taxidermy and Fur 
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**The most valuable book on firearms ever written’’ 


SPORTING FIREARMS OF TODAY IN USE 


by Capt. Paul A. Curtis, Jr. 


exactly what each will do. Pistols and 
revolvers are similarly treated. In the 
care and use of your present weapons 
and in your future purchases this book 
will save you both money and dis- 


Written by the Arms and Ammunition 
Editor of FIELD AND STREAM, an 
expert both in technical matters and 
in the needs of the sportsman, this is 
the most practical book on firearms yet 
produced. It tells which rifle and appointment. You need it in your 
cartridge are best for every purpose, library of pet books. 
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Sporting Goods, 
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best work on the larger varieties of small 
game. It is so accurate and uses the 
energy that it does possess so effectively, 
that it is generally used with more suc- 
cess than those cartridges of greater 
energy but of five or ten times its cost. 
Another matter to consider is—that the 
same rifle w&l use the solid bullet car- 
tridges with almost the same sighting (up 
to fifty yards) for shooting the smaller 
varieties of game birds, etc., very much 
more satisfactory than we can do the 
same thing with rifles of the .25-20 type 
with their more expensive ammunition 
that will tear such game all to pieces. 


Cheapness 


The greatest advantages of the .22 long 
rifle cartridges are their cheapness and 
the fact that we can purchase them al- 
most anywhere. We do not have to 
spend $15 for a reloading set and spend 
most of our evenings reloading cartridges 
to keep shooting. 

The price of the reloading outfit will 
purchase three thousand  cartridges— 
enough to become thoroughly familiar 
with the rifle to test its sighting under all 
possible conditions—to become so accus- 
tomed to its balance and trigger pull that 
we become an expert game shot. With- 
out plenty of practice, accurate and con- 
sistent small game Shooting is almost im- 
possible with any rifle. 


Natural Targets 


Very many hunters do not like to shoot 
at paper targets as they consider that it 
makes them slow and deliberate for game 
shooting. Also, it is not attractive to 
many as there is not enough “action” to 
suit them. 

I have done much practicing at natural 
targets and have found two varieties of 
them that were unusually beneficial. One 
of these is what is usually called “but- 
tonwood balls.” These are the small 
“ball” shaped seed pods or envelopes that 
cover the tops of the trees. They will 
disintegrate into a “puff’—much like a 
clay target when hit by a rifle bullet. If 
a rifleman will station himself seventy- 
five to one hundred feet away from the 
top of a buttonwood tree and will shoot 
these “balls” off the tree, he will obtain 
the most practical method of practicing 
for squirrel, crow and hawk shooting 
that I have ever tried. On a windy day 
the shooting of these targets while they 
are swingjng through an arc of six to 
twelve inches becomes very difficult, but 
not any more so or any different than 
shooting birds or squirrels off the top 
of that tree. 

Another splendid method of practice 
shooting is at small ice cakes at unknown 
ranges that have been pushed up by ice 
jams in streams and rivers, and by shoot- 
ing at ice cakes in motion after the ice 
breaks and goes out with the high water 
after the spring freshets. This is splen- 
did practice for duck and goose shoot- 
ing, and is in fact the most satisfactory 
method of practicing for this kind of 
hunting and rifle shooting that I know of. 

It is also a very good cartridge for 
shooting muskrats as the bullet seldom 
penetrates to the far side, and so, makes 
only one hole in the hide—also, it kills 
much better—which saves many a $2.00 
hide that would rot under a pile of drift- 
wood or in a rat house. 

We can sum up the advantages of the 
.22 long rifle hollow point cartridge in its 
extreme accuracy and cheapness (com- 
pared to other cartridges): good killing 
qualities on small game when used at or- 
dinary ranges, lack of excessive range or 
power that would make it dangerous to 
use in settled districts, and its nation-wide 
sale and use niake it accessible to the 
purchaser wherever he may be. 
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A REMARKABLE SHOT 


Dear SIR: 

I am enclosing herewith a picture of 
an incident that might be of interest to 
you and your readers, 

It happened to be my good fortune 
during my big game hunt in the Owl 
Creek Cafion eighty miles west of Ther- 
mopolis, Wyo., to break a Rocky Moun- 
tain record when it comes to shooting 
bobcats. 














. I first saw one of the kittens on a log. 
Fearing an attack from-the mother cat, I 
hesitated to shoot until she made her 
appearance on the log, and the kitten 
with his hind feet on the limb and his 
front feet on the mother cat’s back I 
aimed with my .30-.30 Winchester rifle 
with the intentions of killing both. Just 
as I pulled the trigger a second kitten 
ran out on the other side, and one bullet 
from the rifle killed all three cats. 

This was a thrilling experience for 
me, and although this seems rather im- 
probable, yet it is quite possible, for I 
speak from experience, and Mr. Walter 
Milliron and H. E. Morgan, who are 
both natives of Thermopolis, Wyo., will 
vouch for my statement, both of them 
having seen me make the shot. 

Trusting this will be of interest to you, 
I am 

Ivan D. Suuss. 





EIGHT GAUGE 
Editor, Firetp anp STREAM: 

Will you please give me, in the enclosed en- 
velope, all available ballistics on the eight gauge 
shotgun, based on a gun of medium grade, with 
34 inch modified barrels, and a load of six and 
one-half drams of Dupont Bulk Smokeless and 
two ounces of No. four soft shot. What I 
want most of all is the muzzle velocity, the 
percentage of shot deformation, and the shot 
deformation as compared with 3% drams of 
Dupont and 1% ounces of No. five shot in a 
twelve gauge full choke. Also give, if possible, 
the remaining velocities at forty, sixty, eighty 
and one hundred yards. Also advise if the 
breech pressure developed by the 6% dram-2 
ounce load is dangerously high, and if not what 
is the maximum load which can be used without 


danger. 
R. O. Perxrns. 
Ans.—Replying to your letter of June 15th 


regarding the eight bore shotgun _ballistics— 
to begin with, I would like to ask you if you 
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Want to Swap Guns? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex. 


change with you for any other firearm you may JOSTAM “ “ANTI-FLINCH” RECOIL PAD 

want. Write me what you have, what you want, and ft Red Rubber Cushion 

I will make you an offer by return mail. Used by the Rn shots in the world. qTaatios hele take up 
e recoil and eliminate the upward whip of the muzzle. 

§. J. FRANCIS, Adams Sq. Boston, 8, Mass. Sent postpaid for $8.25. Ask your dealer. Send for Cirenlar. 

















JOSTAM MFG. ©O., 1088 MONTANA ST., CHIOAGO, ILL. 


cowers Gun Cleaning Rod 


a There’s an oil can, and screwdriver, in the handle. 

















Soft, polished brass, that won’t in- 
jure P va finest barrel. 












: No irritating hunts 
for oil can or screwdriver, 


Made in 4 sizes, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge. 


—_— At your dealers, or write 
“FARIES MFG. CO., 1036 E. Grand Ave., Decatur, Ill. 
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SMITH GUNS 


You want 
a gun 
famous 
for 
shooting 
qualities 
and 


durability— 


GET A SMITH 





SMITH GUNS Last a Lifetime 
They Never Shoot Loose 
Write for Catalog No. 316 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc. 
FULTON, N. Y. 
McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Bidg., San Francisco, California 
Export Office: 5 State St., New York City 














lefever 


New Lerever Nitro- 


SPECIAL onty $29.00 


O. K.’ed and purchasedin 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
price. Built to 
shoot right and 
stand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 
put in a 
gun 
fret lock 
fired 























Every 
gun proof- times. 
tested withan 
extreme load. 
A standardized 
gun built only 
in 20-ga. 28 in., 





16-ga. 28 in., and 
12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 
14 in. stock and about 2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lelever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 











BARGAINS THAT ARE BONAFIDE 


I will trade, buy or sell guns, rifles and 

revolvers—all makes and at lowest prices. Send 

stamp for big bargain list. Oldest and most 

reliable dealer in U. S. Established for over 

60 years. Money saved; prompt service, 
WM. R. BURKHARD 

143 East 4th Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
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are familiar with the Federal law prohibiting 
the use of an eight bore gun in America. In 
any case, I will answer your questions as best 
I can, assuming that you merely want the 
ballistics for comparative purposes but I must 
warn you against the use of such a gun for 
you are not bucking state authorities but a much 
more serious proposition, the federal authorities. 

Any well-made medium grade eight bore gun 
would shoot 6 drams of powder and 2% oz. 
of shot. This is a normal load for an eight bore 
gun. Loaded with six drams of powder in a 
eager case and 2% oz. shot (No. 1) the average 
velocity would be about 907 ft. Using seven 
drams of powder and 2% oz. of shot which is 
a heavy load, the average velocity would be 
about 984 ft. Of course, it would not be nearly 
as high with No. 4 and I must draw to your 
attention 4’s are really not suitable for an eight 
bore gun. They are so light that they will have 
really not much greater range in the eight than 
they would have in a ten or twelve. he only 
advantage in the eight would be that as there 
is more of them, the pattern will be a little 
thicker. I would suggest 2’s in an eight with 
which you would get as thick a pattern at eighty 
yards as you would with 4’s in a ten. 

You will note the Remington Company will 
supply to order eight gauge shells loaded with 7 
drams of black eh and two oz. of shot, 
whereas the heaviest smokeless load in an eight 
gauge Arrow shell is 5% drams of powder and 
1% oz. of shot. This, of course, is due to the 
increased pressure with the smokeless powder. 
The breech pressure from 7% drams of powder 
(black) would not be high. The remaining 
velocity at forty yards in this gun I am not able 
to give you. 

To handle this, the gun should not weigh less 
than 12% Ibs. Of course No, 1 shot from a 
twelve bore gun would have slightly higher 
velocity than from an eight. The smaller the 
bore the higher the velocity with a comparative 
load. Beyond forty yards I am not in a position 
to give you ballistics as I have intimated above; 
the eight bore gun is now seldom used except 
by market gunners violating the law, and con- 
sequently, up-to-date data is not available in this 
country. 

In regards to shot deformation, the larger the 
bore the fewer pellets in the charge are deformed. 
Whereas 30% of the charge is deformed in a 
twelve gauge gun, it is my personal opinion that 
not more than 20% of the charge in an eight 
bore gun would be ‘deformed. 

Snootinc Eprror. 


ELEY CARTRIDGES 
Snootine Eprtor: 

Will you kindly inform me if the old style 
copper wire shot concentrators for use in shot 
guns are still on the market in the United States, 
and if so from what dealer or firm can I pur- 
chase them. 

Also could you state whether it is practicable 
or not to use these wire concentrators in breech 
loading shotguns. 

A. G. BLake. 

Ans.—The old-fashioned copper wire con- 
centrators are no longer made either in this 
country or abroad. I have often wondered why 
they so completely went out with the use of 
the choke bore gun. Undoubtedly, there are 
many occasions when they would still be useful 
for long range shots on geese or ducks. 

Suootinc Epiror. 


HIGH PRESSURE 


Snootine Eprtor: 

I wonder if you would be interested in a test 
I made last week of the Western 100 grain bullet 
for the Savage 250/3000. The Dupont Co. 
recommended a charge of 36 grains of their 
I.M.R. No. 16 giving a velocity of about 2950 
f.s. I loaded up 50 shells and tried 15 last Sun 
day afternoon. In the first place the pressures 
seem to be too high. The primers were blown 
back flat against the bolt and even the indenta- 
tions of the firing pin were blown back fiat. 
I got a good group of about 2%” at 75 yards 
which was 6 or 7 inches below the bull. It 
certainly seems as though that charge should 
have carried up better as it is certainly a power- 
ful one and the only thing I can think of is that 
the vibration or flip of the barrel is so changed 
by these conditions as to throw the bullet low 
as it does. The 87 grain bullet shoots almost into 
the bull at 200 yards and the extra 13 grains of 
weight certainly should not have dropped the 
heavier bullet as much as it did. 

The recoil jammed the action (lever take 
down) several times. I haven’t discovered why 
yet, as the jam came after the shell had been 
started out of the chamber. I shall probably 
come down to a 34 grain load which Dupont 
tells me will give 2650 f.s. 

I elevated the sights and finally got into the 
bull and found that the necessary elevation at 
75 yards is about what is required with a load 
of 10 grains Dupont Gallery No. 75. I should 
be glad to hear from you if you have any com- 
ments, and use this letter if you think it would 
interest some of Fretp anp STREAM readers. 

Henry .P. Strurces. 

Ans.—I must say that if I was you I would 
lay off of that 100 grain Western bullet with 
as heavy a charge as 36 grains of I.M.R. 16. 





LUDEN'S 
MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 
Give Quick Relief 


Send Us Yo Us Your Skins 












Save Money 


Wii LLtanthemright,withoutusing 
destructive acidsand make them 
into fur coats, gloves, muffs, fur 
sets and other garments for you at 
bedrock prices for quality work. 
We do all the work in our own 
shop; don’t “farm” eny of it. 
Our expert tannersand furriers pro- 
duce work of highest quality that is 
bound to please you. % years’ suc- 
cessful experience tanning for cus- 
tomers throughout the U. S. and 
Canada. tisfaction guaranteed. 
Write today for Free Book 
of Style Suggestions, which 
also Zontakee full Ul instruc- 


John Figved Robe & Tanning Co. 
1580 Forest Home A Milwaukee, Wis. 





For a complete 
description of this. 
Out-Board 
Motor Boat 


also our 

Square 
Stern Canoe 
for outboard motor, 


Row Boats, Hunting 
Boats and Canoes 
Improved 


Models See our new catalogue. 


GUNDERSON CANOE MFG. CO. 
EAU CLAIRE Dept. J WISCONSIN 


LEATHER ‘srits’' JERKINS 


$3.75— postage extra. Made of selected 
leather, with O D. wool 
Melton lining, sizes 36 to 
44, Brand New. 


U. S.N. Officers’ Blankets 


99% virgin wool, steel grey 
color, weight 4% pounds, 
are Brand New. 

$4.95 postpaid. 


Aviators’ Leather COATS 


Made of the finest leather, 

corduroy lining, sizes 40-42. 

These coats were never 

used, Price postpaid $21.95 

Aviator’s Long Leather Trousers, size 36...... $10.50 
Remit by Postal Money Order 

PAUL LAURSON, P.O. Box 86, WALWORTH, WIS. 


FOR SALE 


W. W. Greener 12-bore Ejector, weight 6% Ibs. 
28” barrels, left full, right —s choke; pistol grip. 
Stock dimensions, 14%x2%x In brand new con- 
dition—cost $400.00—selling ™ $250 

Roland Watson grade .85, 12-bore, 6%- v. game gun. 
28” barrels, right full choke, left modified; straight 
grip stock. Dimensions 14%x2%x1l% with automatic 
ejectors. Cost $360.00—selling price $225.00, 


P. A. CURTIS 
Care of Field and Stream 25 W. 45th St., N.Y. City 
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The indications from the flattened primer show 
extreme breech pressure. I would have no 
hesitancy in using such a load in the bolt action 
but I don’t like the idea of using it in the 
lever action. I think it is a decidedly dangerous 
experiment for you to make and before buying 
any more of them, I would suggest your writing 
to Mr. Riggs of the Western Cartridge Com- 
pany, East Alton, Ill., and ask his advice. 

The pressure is probably running anywhere 
from 55,000 to 60,000 Ibs. and I consider it 
decidedly risky in the lever action gun due to 
its construction. The bolts of these guns are 
always somewhat elastic and will not stand 
pressures that a turned down bolt action gun 
would 

The low point of impact is, of course, due to 
the change in vibration of the barrel. At 75 
yards it would be quite apt to shoot low but 
beyond 300 yards, you would probably find it 
shoots flatter than the ordinary 87 grain_bullet. 

Suootine Eprror. 


375 ELEY 


SuootinG Epitor: 

Some time ago, while at a National Guard 
Rifle range, I picked up some old cartridge 
shells (sample enclosed herewith), read “Eley 
.375”. Would appreciate very much if you cqn 
furnish me some information regarding same, 
also the make of rifle and what it is intended 
for. 

I am thinking of buying a Savage Rifle, Bolt 
Action 1920 model—caliber 300. What is your 
opinion on same? I want to use it mostly on 
wild goats and also wild pigs. 

Thanking you in advance for your favors, I 


remain 
Peter Y. S. Kwock. 

Hilo, Hawaii. 

Ans.—The .375 Eley cartridge is quite a popu- 
lar one abroad. The ammunition is not manu- 
factured in America. The one you have I think 
is one of the low pressure .375’s. There is a 
modern .375 which is still used by many of_the 
manufacturers of double barrel rifles in Eng- 
land such as Purdy, Gibbs and others. 

I think for wild goats and pigs, the model 
.20 bolt action Savage for the .300 cartridge 
would be an excellent selection. It has plenty 
of power for the purpose and is a light handy 
gun to carry in a warm climate. 

SuootinG Epitor. 


N. R. A, 


SuootinG Epitor: 

I am a boy 14 years old and wish to_purchase 
a Krag or Ross rifle as listed in the N. A. A. 
price list. Which is the best gun? Are they 
accurate and in fairly good condition? Do: you 
think it is worth while to get a Krag carbine 
and remodel it? 

Joun McQuice. 

Ans.—Although I have advised many hundreds 
of people to buy the Krag rifles from the Gov- 
ernment, I can no longer do so. I understand 
there are very few of them left and those now 
on hand are not in good condition, nor can I 
recommend the Ross. I have never been in 
favor of this weapon. I think it is an ugly, mis- 
shapen, poorly constructed one. You can, how- 
ever, secure from the National Rifle Association 
a British Lee Infield shooting the .303 British 
cartridge. It is a splendid accurate weapon and 
a good hunting weapon as it is much shorter 
and lighter than either ‘the Krag or Ross and 
would make a very good rifle for a boy of your 


age. 

Why don’t you write to the National Rifle 
Association, 1108 Woodward Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. for an application blank, fill it in and 
return it with $2.00 and on being informed that 
your membership is accepted, ask for further 
particulars from them and get a rifle if you 
desire. . 

SnootinGc Epitor, 


DETERIORATION OF POWDER 
Suoottne Epitor: 

Doesn’t smokeless powder loaded in paper shot- 
gun shells and kept in a warm room greatly 
increase in strength as it dries? I have several 
boxes left over from previous seasons which 
were unfortunately stored in a rather warm 
room, but am undecided as to whether I care 
to risk_shooting these in a good Smith gun of 
which I have become very fond. Is there any 
danger of spoiling my gun with these shells? 

G. E. BauGuMan, 

Ans.—Smokeless powder subjected to severe 
heat will deteriorate to some extent in the 
course of time; I mean by this, if it is stored 
in close proximity to a heater or stove, but the 
ordinary heat of a warm room would not affect 
them. This deterioration generally increases the 
breech pressure of the powder as it dries the 
moisture out of it to a great extent, which causes 
quicker combustion. However, I have shot shells 
which I have kept for seven or eight years in 
what was undoubtedly a warm closet at least 
part of the year, and I have never noticed any 
difference in them. 

I_ wouldn’t advise you to throw away your 
shells; any change in them would probably be 
very slight and the Smith is a good strong gun. 

Suootinc Ep:tor, 








Remington Game Loads 
The right load for 


each kind of game 


AST season thousands of men went out into the 
fields and woods absolutely sure that they had 
the right load for the game they were going after. 


For the first time in their lives they didn’t worry 
about the kind of powder or the weight, or the size or 
quantity of shot. They left all that up to Remington. 


They shot the new Remington Game Loads— made 
specifically for the particular game they were hunt- 
ing. Powder and shot selected by Remington to get 
the game. The shells made by Remington, guaran- 
teed by Remington, backed by Remington’s sixty years 
of leadership and integrity manufacturing shells and 
ammunition. 


Wetproofed at Top Wad and 
Crimp as well as in the Body 


Remington Game Loads are 
furnished exclusively in “Nitro 
Club” Wetproof. Made by the 
exclusive and patented Rem- 
ington Wetproof Process. The 
only shells waterproofed not 
only inthe body butat the crimp 
and top wad as well. Shells 
that can even lie in water and 
then work through a gun and 
shoot as though nothing out of 
the ordinary had happened. 


Remington Game Loads 
cover every shooting require- 
ment—field and trap. Rem- 
ington guarantees everything 
that goes into them. 





No other development in the history of loaded shells has ever 
been so enthusiastically received by sportsmen the country 
over. They knew the idea of Remington Game Loads was right 
as soon as they heard it. And their first day’s shooting proved 
that the shells were as right as the idea. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC, 
NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1816 


Kemington, 


THE AUTHORITY IN FIRE ARMS, AMMUNITION AND CUTLERY 
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OF FIELD AND STREAM’’—enclosing stamped envelope for reply. 
and can be procured from the Automobile Club of the large city nearest to the section in which you are interested. 


This department is conducted for readers who wish dependable information about America’s newest outdoor sport—Auto Camping. If 
there is anything you wish to know about equipment do not hesitate to address your inquiry to the “CAMPER ON TOUR DEPARTMENT 
Due to continually changing road conditions, maps and routes should 








Edited by Harry Irving Shumway 


IT SHEDS WATER LIKE A 
DUCK’S OVERCOAT 

“You never miss the water ’til the well 
runs dry—” but you can miss it and keep 
on missing it in this suit no matter how 
hard it rains. One of the bugbears of 
this life in the continuous open is a super- 
fluity of rain at times, a fact which proves 
something of a nuisance to those of us 
who may not be built like a duck. It is 
not pleasant to be wet and cold, nor is it 
safe. 

The suit shown here is designed on 
the overall idea; you get into it when you 
see rain coming, pull at a single closing 
device in the front and presto!—you are 
proof against the storm. The material is 
a two-ply olive drab material with a layer 
of rubber between. The head may be 
thoroughly pro- 


A downward pull reopens it, making all 
the clothing pockets accessible. 

It is an excellent garment in which to 
work around the camp and about the car 
in bad weather, giving the wearer absolute 
protection against rain. 


THE NATIONAL FORESTS 

PART from our National Parks are 

those great areas of beautiful timber 
lands called the National Forest and 
controlled by the United States Forest 
Service. The freedom of the great woods 
and ideal places for recreation — places 
where you may feel at home and enjoy 
yourself in your own way—are some of 
the things besides timber that the Forest 
Service endeavors to provide in the mag- 
nificent areas. 





tected by converting 
the collar into a 
hood; collar fits 
snugly about the 
neck when not used 
as a hood. 

There is a buckle 
and strap arrange- 
ment at cuffs and 
trouser bottoms 
which makes the 
suit additionally 
watertight. A snap- 
py belt with rust- 
proof metal buckles 
improves the gen- 
eral appearance of 
the garment and 
permits loose or 
snug fit as desired. 
Three large pockets 
are put in, strongly 
reinforced and 
sewed in. The slid- 
ing bull dog grip 
fastener from crotch 
to collar practically 
sews up the only 
opening in the suit. 





IT SHEDS WATER LIKE A DUCK’S OVERCOAT 


Camping is free and generally requires 
no permit. You may choose your own 
camp ground and help yourself to dead 
wood for fuel and to forage for your 
camp stock. You may fish or you may 
hunt with gun or camera. On most of 
the forests there are no restrictions on 
these sports other than those imposed by 
the game laws of the States in which the 
forests are situated. 


The popularity of these great mountain 
playgrounds is evidenced by the fact that 
several million people visit them each 
year. Roads and trails, marked by signs, 
make the forests readily accessible. There 
are countless secluded spots along the 
banks of streams and lakes where the 
camper may pitch his tent. In localities 
frequented by large numbers of people 
recreation areas are 
being established, 
and log shelters, 
camp fireplaces and 
comfort stations 
constructed for the 
convenience of visi- 
tors. Big game is 
to be found in the 
more secludéd parts 
of the mountains, 
and there are many 
excellent trout 
streams and_ lakes, 
yearly restocked 
with young fish, 
which offer very 
good sport to the 
angler. 

Improvements in 
many directions are 
being made every 
year as fast as 
funds permit. The 
Forest Service has. 
co-operated in the 
construction of 
about 5,000 miles of 
roads, and has built 
nearly 30,000 miles: 
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The following offers are made by Special Arrangement. YOUR OWN ‘CLUB 
Place your orders now and take advantage of these Bar- 
° yar ° e e Add together the Clubbing Numbers of the 
gains. Subscriptionsmay commencewithany issue desired magazines wanted; multiply the cum by 5. 
: This total will be the correct price to remit. 
< re For example :— 
THE THREE BEST Field and Stream....... ert Gobbins fee. 4 Piola ond Sercom 
are’ > ; ju ing o. eview eviews 
OUTDOOR een ok ee ene M4 m4 Clubbing No, 40 wren s Weekly 
cies arent es ‘ $2.25 145 x 5—$7.25 
M A G A Z I N E Cseat TO REMIT) 
Publishers’ Price...... $7.00 For Magazines that do not have clubbing 
Numbers, remit the regular subscription 
Field and Stream....... $2 x4 *Field and Stream......$2.50 ~— Wit 
American Magazine..... 2.50 | *Collier’s Weekly........ 230| eo FIELD 
Review of Reviews...... 4.00 > $7.5 *American Magazine.... 2.50 $6 panne og Sanam 
. ’ De: - 5 b = 120 ORE ss oo50cns0a5 6.00 8.25 
Publishers’ Price...... $9.00 Publishers’ Price..... oI 40 American Boy i lars oe 2.00 “238 
Field and Stream....... $2.50 or 90 American Golfer ....... : ; 
50 A M coos Sone 4.75 
Current Opinion........ 4.00 *To one address. oll: cepa 3.50 5.25 
Outing Magazine........ 3 3 00 ¢ $9.75 - 80 Atlantic Monthly ....... 4.00 6.25 
Field and Stream....... $2.50 35 Baseball Magazine ..... 2.00 4.00 
Publishers’ Price... $950) Youth's Companion...... 2.50 $8 Boys’ Life snes s.. 200400 
Field is $2 50 Pictorial Review........ 1.50 $ 50 17 Boys’ Magazine ........ 1,00 3.10 
ield and Stream.......$2.5( A lle nent 500 6.75 
McClare’s Magesine..... 300 Publishers’ Pri $6.50 40 Colliers’ Weekly ........ 2.50 4.25 
Illustrated World....... pee et AB EEE a 60 Cosmopolitan |. .....-+.. 3.00 $.25 
Field and Stream....... $2.50 country Gentleman ..... +4 25 
Publishers’ Price...... $8. salt Harper’s Magazine..... 4.00 ? Hiseey chara < pro 
Field and Stream....... $2.50 World’s Work......... 4.00 $8.25 70 Current Opinion ....... 4.00 5.75 
Outers’ Recreation. ..... 230 | faire 2 a WR 
Motion Picture Magazine | $7.0 Publishers’ Price..... $10.50 33 Etude, (for music lovers) 2-00 4.00 
Field and Stream....... wired 5 ack con fel = R 
Publishers’ Price...... $7.50 Industrial Digest....... 5.00 | 7 pace Ne Seinen. ; 5.75 
ie stre ? : \ 70 Golfer’s Magazine ' 5.75 
Field and Stream Baio es $2.50 Smart Set.........++.. 4.00; 15 60 Good Housekeeping ..... 3.00 5.25 
Baseball Magazine....... 2.00 : : A J 80 Harper’s Bazar ........ 4.00 6.25 
al FR ae 2.00 > $6.75 Publishers’ Price..... $11.50 80 pean Magazine 4.00 6.25 
ce Field and Stream....... $2.0) wt oo Uns 300 as 
Publishers’ Price...... $6.50 Country Life: <0... 004: 9.00 | 40 a Trader and 
5 — > 5 : Pee Cee 2.00 4.25 
a Ra palace *300| Garden Magazine...... 3.00 ; $25 3s Ilustrated World ptialechin 3.00 5.00 
ys ss : ° . = ndependent ... 00 4. 
Outing Magazine........ ai $9.0 Publishers’ Price..... $10.50) | 90 Ladies PONE eo he - 08 $78 
a ies’ ome journa ° 
‘ inns eel Field and Stream....... $2.50 re 5.00 7.25 
Publishers’ Price...... $8.50 McCall’s Magazine...... 1.00 80 Literary ee ree 4.00 6.25 
*Field and Stream... ..$2.50 Modern Priscilla........ 2.00 + $4.50 140 Magazine of Wali Street. 730 9.23 
*Woman’s Home Com- 9 ees 20 McCall's eanen ka akbie 1 3.35 
ENED 0 nb cd.casisvcese . S rr re -00 
\hinarlies Maia. San $5.90 anna A nn OE $5.50 | pee 4.00 5.75 
7 - > ae Field and Stream....... $2.50 45 Metropolitan .......... 3.00 4.50 
Publish P $6.50 McCall’s Magazine 1.00 3 mt _— Piste coos S00 7.00 
ublishers’ Price...... ¥ a. 2° weet fe ; odern Priscilla ....... -00 4.10 
- i Christian Herald........ 2.00 $ 50 50 Motion Picture Magazine 2.50 4.75 
*To one address. : —_— san od s bii rTP ey ee yo 3 
; : —  eeeat’~ | 2 36 Ree meee. ¢5. 0c. Of é 
a ene Stream ceeeee oo Publishers’ Price... ... $5.50 70 National ‘Réasrapble 290 5.75 
VETYDOGYS ....-.ceeee ° Field and Stream....... $2.50 _ Magazine ........ seee Jd ° 
; a 80 North A Review. 4.00 6.25 
*Delineator ............. 2.00 $5.75 People’s Home Journal.. 1.25 ‘i Gulia ta ee 4:00 
‘ ; Re ae Youth’s Companion...... 2.50>+ $2.50 45 Outer’s Recreation ..... 2.50 4.50 
Publishers’ Price...... $7.00 PO ERT ES ip U 3.00 5.25 
——- . > Det 25 100 Outlook .............4. 5.00 7.25 
*To one address. Publishers’ Price...... $6.2 4 ones nome Journal. . 1.38 3.25 
7 0 t i ocee Gone 4.75 
Field and Stream....... $2.50 Field and Stream....... a 55 Peer eaty Magazine yer 3,00 500 
Pictorial Review........ 1.50 Scientific American...... 4.00 30 Pictorial Review ........ 2.50 3.75 
Metropolitan ........... 3.00 has Radio News..........++ 2.50 $8.00 be present, Seianee Monthly red re 
omen ; 5 ate we 60 Red Book ............. 3.00 5.25 
Publishers’ Price...... $7.00 Publishers’ Price...... $9.00 60 Review of of Reviews Leche : top $28 
0 St MINE wicsacucss \° . 
_—<—— — — — — — — — — ORDER BLANK ~ 7" "373777" OT" rrr Saturday y aeSE Post.. 2.00 4.25 
FIELD AND STREAM 1 45 Science and Invention.. 2.50 4.50 
25 West 45th St., New York City 75 Seventies American ..... 4.00 = 
Enclosed find $......ccccccccccosesesseescs for the following engnains se pag 7 | is Speman Sc «+ pbiaeerans : $99 72 
en to Be 
FO ED TE 6 0 bbe eX arcane 4.00 5.75 
Bo cde 0d 6606ee dino 466s shen kdacd sabe ebonee ste aa nea e cabs ae eee sees : 40 Success Magazine . 2.50 4.25 
; SC CRORE EEE EEE EH EEE EEE HEHEHE ERE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE | 40 Sunset Magazine 2.50 4.25 
| PPP PTPTTTTTTTTTTTTi rrr rrr rric itr rr 50 System .......... 3.00 4.75 
I 15 Today’s Housewife 1.00 3.00 
3. POSSESSES SESE EHH SHEESH EEE SSESESE SESE EE ESHESSHE SETHE HEHHSHHHHHEHIFSHSSHSOHSHSLOSEE eee 60 Travel pee ere Fe oe 4.00 5.25 
D nococené0de60t0e06ee0neeosednsaseennskeehatnss canes ecce 55 True Story Magazine... 3.00 5.00 
Lica dh tating ica aid esa sudnset a tea dig diapiganamnanraee Sole ee m4 $28 
BD. . 0.006006 00:0050.0600:5606460600.0506509 66066005 60650406 EN OREO Tee een n eee occeese ' Vogue wpet geese eras oe 5.00 7.25 
30 Woman’s Home Com- 
Name of Subscriber.......... a6ticndsecocneed cbs nb sGdn desis eddacheeebes ee ssceeboason RAIA akg a so whoa 2.00 3.75 
| 65 World’s Work ......... 4.00 5.50 
Street ...ccccccccccccccccccccvcvccsessccscessesssssseessssessssssssessssessseseseee 80 Yachting ...... epee 4.00 6.25 
COy 66 TOWR sé occcccdcnastpsncecensntents caeeuenvaee Stee. sn0 scenic cdvesssccas’ 50 Youth’s Companion 2.50 4.75 
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He who smokes 
last smokes best 





Wherein our correspondent 
takes a long shot at 
Zanesville, O. 


When we printed a letter from a smoker 
who professed a preference for the early 
morning smoke, apparently we _ started 
something. Almost the next mail brought 
along a batch of letters, among which the 
following is a fair sample: 


Dear Sirs: , , 

Will you allow me to take issue with 
your A.K.K. from Zanesville, who insists 
that the best pipe of the day is the one 
smoked right after breakfast? 

Of course, I have no intimate knowl- 
edge of local conditions down in Southern 
Ohio, but up here the majority of us regular 
pipe smokers have a_ decided leaning 
towards the last pipe of the evening. 

fake a night when you are sitting in 

front of the fire after the neighbors have 
gone, Your wife suggests it is bedtime, 
and while you admit it is, you have a 
craving for one last smoke. She goes on 
upstairs and you promise to follow directly, 
But instead you take out your pipe and 
light up. You smoke slowly and peace- 
fully, calling out at intervals that you'll 
be there in a minute, Only you don’t go 
until the last ash has died in the bowl of 
your pipe. 

That’s my idea of the best smoke of 
the day. nite 

Yes, sir, for every smoker A.K.K. can 
produce who likes his after-breakfast pipe 
best, I’ll guarantee to name a dozen men 
who prefer the last smoke of the evening. 
And most of us are Edgeworth smokers, too. 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) T. S. Flint, 7 
New York City. 

Yes, as we suggested above, when we 
gave Space to an expression of opinion 
about which is the 
best pipe of the day, 
we started something. 
But we are glad to 
open our columns to 
friendly discussions 
about pipes and smok- 
ing in general. 

So if you have any 
particular notions, 
fads or fancies, 
send them along. 

And if you 
aren't an Edge- 
worth smoker, be 
sure and tell us 
about it. For we 
want to send you 
free samples, gen- 
erous helpings 
Plug Slice and 












both of Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 

We have a special week-end size for 35c¢ 
that is just the thing for outdoor men who 
love their pipes. 

For the free samples address Larus & 
Brother Company, 27 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. If you will also add the 
name of the dealer to whom you will go 
if you should like Edgeworth, we would 
appreciate that courtesy on your part. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly 
send you prepaid by parcel post a_one~ 
or two-dozen carton of any size of Edge- 
worth Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for 
the same price you would pay the jobber. 
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Photo by U. S. Forest Service 
CAMP SHELTERS AND FIREPLACES SUPPLIED 


BY U. S. FOREST SERVICE 
of trails during its administration of the 
National Forests. 

Following is a summary showing the 
number of visitors to the forests during 
the season of 1921: 


SUMMARY 
NaTionaL Forest REcREATION VISITORS 
(Season 1921) 





Total No. Leading 
Recreation Recreation Number of 
District Visitors Forests Visitors 
1 279,595 Beaverhead, Mont. 22,000 
Missoula, Mont. 21,000 
2 1,541,913 Colorado, Colo, 435,000 
Pike, Colo. 294,500 
Black Hills and 
Harney, S. D. 110.000 
Superior, Minn. 73,000 
3 366,890 Santa Fe, N. M. 64,000 
Coconino, Ariz. 64,000 
Coronado, “ 62,000 
4 227,081 Wasatch, Utah 45,000 
5 1,500,000 Angeles, Calif. 500,000 
6 974,037 Wenatchee, Wash. 285,000 
Oregon, Ore, 250,500 
7 653,000 White Mts., N. H. 500,000 
5,542,516 


Note: Of this total 2,500,000 visitors are classed 
as campers, hunters, fishermen and hikers, 


AN UMBRELLA TENT 
HIS type of tent is growing in popu- 
larity; many campers like its neat 
appearance and its extra head room. Its 
shape makes it admirable for shedding 
rain, a feature that every camping tour- 
ist appreciates. 
The tent shown here stands 7 feet high, 
5% feet in diameter at the top and 10 feet 
in diameter at the bottom. The umbrella 


top is equipped with an 18-inch double 
hood at the crown. 


The side wall is in 





two pieces; the openings front and rear 
are quickly closed by snap _ fasteners. 
Loops and pegs are furnished for anchor- 
ing side wall to the ground. Side wall is 
equipped with special hooks for attaching 
te the umbrella top. The tent packs into 
a bundle about 4 feet long and 7 inches 
in diameter. Weighs about 23 pounds. 
Equipment includes the center pole and 
carrying case. 

This attractive tent comes made up in 
two materials, a green rotproof Metakloth 
which is both waterproof and mildew- 
proof, the latter quality making it rot- 
proof. The other material used is a close 
woven olive drab twill. 


THE WARM OUTER VEST 


Here is a garment made by a large and 
well-known concern who are noted for 
their excellent clothes for hunters, woods- 
men and sportsmen. It can be worn un- 
der a greatcoat or simply by itself, and 
in any event is a very warm and comfort- 
able article for the outdoor man. 

The body is of olive drab wool and 
the sleeves of moleskin. It is patterned 
along new lines, conforming closely to 


body contour and is comfortable at all 





times. There is a three-inch woolen belt 
with two buttons, belt loops with button 
at the top, an advantage appreciated by 
the outdoorsman. Both collar and cuffs 
are trimmed with sweater knitting which 
adds materially to the comfort and ap- 
pearance of the vest. 

This is an especially fine garment for 
the autocamper who braves the rigors 
of fall and winter owing to its snugness 
at the wrists and neck. 


CAMPING SPOTS IN THE SOUTH 


N the summer months most of us are 

interested in those sections of charming 
woodland and cool watering places located 
in the Northern part of our country. But 
when old January has us by the scruff of 
the neck and is making us shiver, we 
think longingly of palm trees and white 
flannels and such pleasant things. The 
autocamper who can climb into the old 
boat and beat it for the South is a lucky 
individual. 

The United States Touring Information 
Bureau of Waterloo, Iowa, in their Tour- 
ist Camp Ground Directory lists hundreds 
of tourist camps. Below are listed some 
of them which are to be found in Florida 
and Georgia, statistics of which have been 
compiled by the above-mentioned Bureau. 


FLORIDA 
APALacuicota—-Shelter, running water, electric 
light; wooded; 8 blocks out fronting on bay; 
alice protection; free; no permit required. 
Sfeaenstion at Chamber of Commerce. 
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The Great New Sport 


From California to Florida, through Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Alabama, you will find this winter, and all winter long, a constantly 
flowing stream of automobiles, some with trailers and some without, but all with 
complete camping outfits. And an equally steady stream flowing Westward; and 
tributary streams without number flowing down from every state and county of the 
North. 











Scores of thousands of families will spend the winter months in the sunny South, 
living in the open and enjoying life as never before. Will you be among them? If 
so we offer you a book that is literally worth its weight in gold— 


“TOURIST CAMP GROUND DIRECTORY” 


It will give you the exact location of every auto-camping site in every state in the 
Union, with a complete description of the facilities afforded by each one. Note 
sample below.— 





‘ CALIFORNIA 


ANAHEIM, pop. 9,800. Stoves. Fuel. Gas. City water. Toilets. 
Electric Lights. Wooded. 2 blocks.. Police rotection. 50 
cents per day. Permit obtained at grounds. nformation at 
Chamber of Commerce. 


ALTURAS, pop. 2,500. Fuel. Wood. City water. Well equip 
rest room and toilet. Partly wooded. Centrall loontel, ‘o- 
lice protection. Free. No permit required. Information at 
Modoc County Development Board. ithin six miles of Al- 
turas there are three Trout streams, along which there are 
many camping sites open to the public. 


A NDE, pop. . j = t 











It will also give you a large map of the United States showing all principal roads, 
all cities, all camping sites, etc. With this book you can plan each day’s drive as far 
in advance as you like with certain knowledge of finding good and safe camping 
accommodations at the day’s end. 


You may have this book with a year’s subscription for Field and Stream for $2.75; 
if already a subscriber send-us 50 cents, money order or stamps. 


USE THIS COUPON NOW! 











FIELD AND STREAM, 25 West 45th Street, New York 





[] Herewith cheque for $2.75 for a 12 months’ subscription and 1 copy of the Tourist Camp 
Ground Directory. 


6040S OFF FOE ESS OH HKOSHHOSESESRSSHOSSHSHEOSHOHSHOOHSHES CHEKOHECHOSHCHOCAECOHSSES DOCH HE TS CHOCES ESCA See 
0060S OOS OHS OOO OOS EC HSHEROEST 6606.66 FOF SHEDOEDOSS 65.646 9:2 40H 0' 1D F OGD SOC OCHOH SCE SlOOCCEE TOES 


COSHSSSEHSOSHSESHSESOSCHHRESHHESEHDE SEH SSE SHEKLOSEEOEH CSCHHSSSEH CEC CCOCOLO PHO SEHOOCODSCES CHL OPD SCRAP Oe 


(JI am already a subscriber. Herewith 50c for one copy of Directory. 
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Bear 


chapters, excellent! 


Picture below sho 
monster bear being 
and companion. 


The Greatest 


appearing in Winter numbers of Out- 
door Life, by C. E. Sykes, in three big 


action photos; 17 specimens of the big 
Alaskan Brown Bears were secured, one 
a record-breaker, measuring 12 feet long. 


Hunt 


y illustrated with real 


ws the skin of this 
carried by Mr. Sykes 








and Camping Stories 
who have “ben thar.” 


a few hours by readin 


Outdoor Life, 1820-S 
Gentleme n 

Inclosed is 75e¢ (coin, 
send me Outdoor Life 





Outdoor Life also contains many Fishing 


nition Department is conceded one of the very 
best in the Sporting Field. Come and live in 
the Rocky Mountains and the Great West for 


Outdoor file 


The Raoting Western Sportsman’s Magazine 
for a Quarter of a Century. 


January Issue at Newsstands Now, 20. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
Six Months for 75c. 


stamps or check), 


by Western Sportsmen 
Our Arms and Ammu- 


g the January numberot 


Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 


for which 


for six months, beginning 























The GAIL PONCHO SLEEPINGBAG 


may be worn as 
Ideal for hunters 


a poncho or used as a sleeping-bag. 
and campers in general. 


May be opened out flat to form ground cloth for tent. 


Absolutely waterproof, 
circular explains it fully. 


warm and well 


ventilated. Our 
Write for it now. 


THE GAIL MFG. CO. 


1503 Munsey Bidg. 


Baltimore, Md. 





DUNPHY 


- Bottom 
RUNABOUT 


starter, electric lig! 
eight. Three sizes, 22, 25, 
Free CataLoc: Send for 
log showing the complete 
launches, canoes, rowboats 
specify type of boat vou a 


Dept. F-1 








spray-riding lines that promise deep water sport. 
Responds instantly to rudder-she handles well. 
wheel, 


DUNPHY BOAT MANUFACTURING CO. 





HIS speedy model com- 
bines great buoyancy 
with utmost seaworthiness. 
Her sharp, deep bow 
sweeps up to the bottom 
plane, giving her the 


Auto 
hts, horn, etc. Seats six to 
30 over all. 16, 28,40 H.P. 
the handsome Dunphy Cat 
line of reliable Anchor “‘D 
and hunting boats. Please 
re most interested in, 





Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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Aporxa—Population 1,200. Water, toilets, elec- 
tric lights, shower bath; wooded; five blocks out; 
police protection; permit required. Apply City 
Clerk. 


Branrorp—Population 1,000. Fuel, springs, toi- 
lets, bath house, playground; wooded; two 
blocks out; police protection; free; no permit 
required. Information at Board of Trade, On 
Suwanee River. 

BrooxsviLLE—Population 6,000. 


Water, electric 


lights; wooded; two blocks out; free; no permit 
required, Information at Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Cocoa—Population 2,000. Fuel, well, toilets; 
slightly wooded; half mile out; one in town; 
city site police protected; charges in town, 
other free; no permit required. Information 
at Chamber of Commerce. 

Dave City—Population 2,000. 
electric lights; wooded; 
permit required. 


Running water, 
3 blocks out; free; no 
Information at City Club. 


De Lanp—Population 6,000. Shelters, fireplaces, 
wood, water, toilets and rest rooms, electric 
light; wooded; three blocks out; police protec- 
tion; charges 35 cents per day or $1.50 per 
week; permit from custodian. Information at 
Commercial Club. 


Evustis—Population 2,000. 
stoves, fuel, water, sanitary toilets, electric 
lights; wooded; one-eighth mile out on Lake 
Eustis; police protection; 25 cents per car per 
day; permit from caretaker, Information at 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Fr. Lauperpate—Population 3,000. Fuel, 
sanitary toilets, electric lights; wooded; 
town; free; permit required, Permit 
City Hall. 

Fort Piserce—Population 3,500. Police protec- 
tion; small charge; permit required from 
owner. Information at Chamber of Commerce. 

LakeLtanp—Population 12,000. 
toilets, electric lights; 


Shelters, fireplaces, 


water, 
outside 
from 


Wood, city water, 
partly wooded; one mile 


west; free; no permit required. Information 
at Chamber of € ommerce. 
Lynn Haven—Population 1,000. Cook house, 


brick stove, toilets; slightly wooded; five blocks 


out; police protection; free; no permit re- 
quired. Information at Chamber of Commerce. 
Manatee—Population 1,500. Wood, city water, 
two sanitary toilets, electric light; slightly 
wooded; two or three blocks out; police pro- 
tection; free; no permit required, Information 


from City Clerk, 

New Smyrna—Population 3,000. 
water, flush toilets; shaded; five blocks out; 
police protection; free; no permit required. 
Information at Chamber = eee 

Pirant City—Population 3,72 Wooded; one- 
half mile out; police B+ free; no per- 
mit required. Information at Board of Trade. 

River Junction—Population 2,800. Fuel, water; 
one-half mile out; no permit required; free. 
Information—City Clerk. 


Sr. Aucustine—Population 6,500. Fuel sold; run- 
ning water, toilets, electric light; one-quarter 
mile out; charges; no permit required. Infor- 
mation at Board of Trade. 

Sr. CLtoup—Population 3,000. Wood, water, two 
toilets, electric light; fishing, hunting; four 
blocks out; police protection; first week free, 
$1.00 per week per party. Permit required 
from sanitary inspector or City Marshall. 

St. Peterssurc—Population 23,000. Fuel, water, 
twelve toilets, electric light; bathing, fishing, 
boating, hunting; partly wooded; two miles 
out; charges; no permit required. Information 
at Chamber of Commerce. 


Shelters, city 


Sesrinc—Population 2,000. Shelter, water, toi- 
lets, electric lights; wooded; one block out; 
yolice protection; permit required. Apply 
3oard of Trade. Information—J. Lee John- 
son, Royal Indemnity Co, 

Sruart—Population 800. Fuel, water, toilets, 
electric lights; one-eighth mile out. Informa- 
tion—Stuart Commercial Club. 

Tarpon Sprincs—Population 2,500. Cook shed, 


hotel range, water, toilets, electric light, shade 
trees; five blocks out; police protection; free; 
no permit required. Information at Chamber 
of Commerce. 
Umatitta—Population 1,500. 


Running water, 
toilets; 52 fresh-water 


lakes surround Uma- 


tilla; best fishing; climate unequaled; four 
blocks out; police protection. ermit from 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Vacparatso—Population 800. Wood, water, elec- 
tric light; bathing, fishing, hunting; forest 
reserve; close in; police protection; small 
charge. Permit from Chief of Police. 


West Patm Beacu—Population 13,000. Running 
water, comfort stations, electric light; wooded; 
one mile out; custodian in charge; 25 cents 
per day each car; permit and registration with 
custodian required; renew every two weeks, 
Information at Chamber of Commerce. 

Waite Sprincs— Population 1,000. Shelter, 
spring, toilets; wooded; three blocks out; police 
protection ; free; no permit required. nfor- 
mation at Chamber of Commerce, 











H.P. BRIDGES 


WILD TURKEY 
CALL 


/, CALL MUNSE 
PAT. APPLIED FOR 


Rie 
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aUONILIVE “94019 














H.PBRIDGES WILD TU 
WS 


SWS 
WY 
‘aw ' 









Best imitation of a wild turkey 
call in existence. Can be car- 
vied in vest pocket. Very easy to operate 
by slight blowing of the breath. 


H. P. BRIDGES 
BALTIMORE, MO. 


, Address: 
‘MUNSEY BUILDING - - 














SENT BY RETURN MAIL UPON RECEIPT OF $ | 29> 



















FOR THE 
GREAT OUTDOORS 


A snug-fitting, all-weather boot, 
made from soft, strong, Dark Tan 
Grain leather with heavy, water- 
proofed soles. Goodyear Welt, 18 
high. Not clumsy or heavy, but 
good-looking and comfortable. Men’s 
sizes only 5-11, $10.00. 

Every boot and moccasin we 
make is guaranteed to give 
lasting satisfaction. 

Send for catalog of other 
styles. 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


BERKSHIRE MOCCASIN CO., sougron,_wass. 














m Anniant SE SE ARCH oH ty 
MUNTERS HEAD LIGHT 






Penance’ SHY p,, 
$9.75 


at dealers or 
direct, post- 
a as e 3.B° id, 


wy you have 
never tried a 
BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT we sug- 
gest that you get one at once. It wil 
surprise you. ey guaranteed or 
money refunded. Used by professional 
hunters since 1899. Catalog free on request. 


Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Company 
§29 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 21, Chicago, Ill. 














Twelve Frame Steel Engravings 


comprising sportsmen’s series of 


HUNTING and FISHING SCENES 


Beautiful and rare pictures impossible to 
duplicate. Size 24 x 27. Write for particulars. 


Address H. W. CAMPBELL 
424 DIME BANK BLDG., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








tee Ta nothios 100 

rom Engel Mig. Go., Dept 28-N, 4711 N. Clark St., Chicago 
GENUINE Indian Tanned 

Cow Hide Moccasins 
Men's Sizes 6 to 11 High 8 in., $5.55 
Boys’ Sizes 2 to High 8 in.. $4.70 
Prepaid to any part of U. S. A. 
Catalog of Hunting Boots on Request. 
C.H. Shaw Moccasin Co. 

520 West Lake St. 
Minneapolis, Mi 
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GEORGIA 
BBEVILLE—Population 1,500. Fuel, city water, 
=. electric santos centrally located; wooded 
no permit required; free. Information—W. 
Googe, Mayor, 

Apet—Population 2,000. Water, toilets; wooded; 
four blocks out; police protection; free; no 
permit required. Information—J. J. Panish. 

Aprian—Population 800. Water; wooded; 1% 


miles east; no permit required. Information— 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Asupurn — Population 2,500. Shelter, fuel, 
water, toilets, electric lights; wooded; five 
blocks out; police protection; free; no permit 
required. Information—Board of "Trade. 

Attanta—Population 225,000. Shelters, stoves, 
fireplaces, fuel, water, toilets, electric oe 
centrally located; lice protection; free; 
permit required. nformation—Atlanta j ng 
mobile Club. 


Brunswick—Population 20,000. Two camping 


grounds; artesian water, electric lights; partly 
wooded; approximately one mile each; police 
protection; free; no permit required. nfor- 


mation—Mayor of Brunswick, 
Caxox—Population 1,150. Water, toilets, electric 

lights; centrally located; free; no permit re- 

me | Information—Chamber of Commerce. 


CarROLLTON—Population 4,364. Fuel, water, 
toilets, electric lights; wooded; one mile north; 
police protection; free; no permit required. 


Information Carroll County Automobile Club. 
Datton—Population 7,500. Shelter, water, toi- 
lets, electric lights; ‘wooded; police protection; 
free; no permit required. Information—Dal- 
ton Improvement League. 
Fuel 


Dustin—Population 7,707. from wood 


yard; well and city water; wooded; one-half 

mile out; police protection; free. Register at 

Chamber of Commerce. 
GLtennvILLE—Population 1,800. Shelter, . fuel, 


water, toilets, electric lights; two blocks out; 
free; no permit requir Information at 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Grirrin—Population 21,000. Shelter, fuel, 
water, toilets, electric ‘lights; ztly wooded; 
in city, southeast portion; police protection; 
free; no permit required, Information—Board 
of Trade. 


HartemM—Population 800. Water; night watch- 


man; free; no permit required. Information— 
Wn’ Ge Clay, Mayor. hs 
LaravettE—Population 3,500. Electric lights; 


y Ford Sales Station 


permit required. 
located. Information 


across street. Centrally 


—D. W. Herndon, Mayor. 
Maptson—Population 2,500. Shelter, water, 

toilets, electric lights; three blocks out; police 

protection; permit required. Information— 


Chamber of Commerce. 

Mercs—Population 1,111, Shelter, water; wooded; 
Centrally located; free; no permit required. 
Information—Chamber of Commerce. 


Mitten—Population 3,000, Water, toilets, elec- 
tric lights; wooded; centrally located; —_— 
protection; no permit required; free. nfor- 
mation—Chamber of Commerce. 

Mitttown—Population 2,000. Shelter, stoves, 


fireplaces, outdoor grates, spring water and 
steam, toilets; wooded; fishing and hunting 
free; three-quarters of & mile out; free; no 
permit required. Information at Chamber of 
Commerce, 

Nicnotts—Population 1,000. Centrally located; 
free; no permit required. Information—Gray 
Meek, City Clerk. 

Povtan—Population 800. Shelter, water, toi- 
lets; wooded; centrally located; free; no permit 
required. Information—Chamber of Commerce. 

RocHe_tte — Population 1,143. Shelter, fuel, 
water, toilets, electric light; wooded; three 
blocks east; police protection; no permit re- 
quired. Information—R. R. Reid. 

Royston—Population 2,000. Electric light; cen- 
trally located; police protection; free; no per- 
mit required. Information—W. R. Collins, 
Mayor. 

Sratessoro—Population 3,800. 
private toilets, 
police 
Information 

SUMMERVILLE 


Shelters, water, 

electric ‘lights; one block out; 

protection; free; no permit required. 
at Statesboro Ad Club. 

Population 2,500. Water, electric 
light; partly wooded; one in town, one outside; 
olice protection; free; no permit required. 

nformation at Chamber of Commerce. 

Svivecrsn-—-Fepulatioa 2,500. Fuel, water, toi- 
lets, electric lights; centrally located; police 
protection; no permit required. Information— 
Chamber of Commerce. 

TENNILLE—Population 2,200. Water, toilet, elec- 
tric light; centrally located ; police protection; 
free; no permit required. Information—C, 
Bruen, Mayor. 

THomasviLLE—Popuiation 8,500. Shelters, water, 
electric lights; wooded; just out of city; free; 
no permit required. Information—Chamber of 
‘Commerce, 

Waycross—Population 18,000. Fuel, city water: 
centrally located; police protection; free; no 
permit required. Information at Chamber of 
Commerce. 

WaicutsvitLE—Population 1,850. 
toilets; right on main street; 
free; no permit required. In 
Rountree, Editor. 
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makes tiller rope control prac- 
tical from any part of the boat but 
frees your arm froma jerky, vibrating 


steering handle. Your boat will take a straight course, 
only needing attention at the turns —frees your 
hands for rod or gun. Most important of all, it does 
away with dangerous pivotturning—makesthe ELTO 
SAFE for everybody—even for women and children. 
It’s the light, fast, vibrationless twin—with an extra 
horse power—full 3 H. P. While light enough for easy 
carrying you can trust Ole Evinrude, the pi 
designer of outboard motors, to make the Elto only 
as light as right, with no sacrifice of bearing sur- 
faces, power, service-life, or safety. To get this, his 
latest and finest motor, ask for it by name, “ELTO”. 


Write for booklet. 
Demonstra 


ting Agents 
In territory where there is no regular ELTO dealer we 
have a special proposition for demonstrating agents. 
Some good territory is still open—write today. 


Elto Outboard Motor Co. 


Devt. D] Manufacturers Home Bide. 
AUKEE WISCONSIN 


Y 


cranking speed. 


juice” wastage. It’s water- f ba 


season’s service. No parts to 


netizing. Every hardware store a service station. 
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3H.P. 
Light Twin 
As light as right” 
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ot You’ Nl Be Proud 


of the soft stylish furs GLOBE 

—_ create from skins of your 
wn catch. They have a 

wane which makes them to 

mother, wife or sweetheart. 


Our 48-page Book of Styles shows 
with actual photographic 4 
trations what we can make 
a 9 skins. Satisfied eee 
it pF in forty-six states are 
that — can satisfy you. 


Every hun or lover of out- 
doors should fs Dare this book. Your 
y is FREE. Ask for it. 


Globe an ning Co. 











Take Your Boat 


As Easily As 
Your 





Put a Darrow Sectional Steel Boat on the 
running-board of your car and drive to-any 
lake or stream, 


DARROW 


Sectional Steel Boats 


are made in two sections, which nest together 
for shipping or carrying. Each section water- 
tight, quickly put together. 111%4-foot boat, 
weighs only 95 pounds, sy to carry, 
speedy, easy to row. ‘on’t snag, sink, 
warp, swell nor waterlog. No leaking, no 


caulking. Made of steel reinforced with 
clear oak and cypress. No nails used below 
waterline. 


be ge today for free folder show- 

ing sectional boats, Hunting Boats, Duck 

Boats, Row Boats and Outboard Motor Boats, 
Surprisingly Low Prices 


Darrow Steel Boat Co., $.2='t.5: 
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This Department is open for the discussion of everything pertaining to fish and fishing. 
for fishermen, and are willing to answer all questions in our power. 
questions desiring an answer.—TuHe FisHincG 


A stamped, 


We are endeavoring to make it a sportsman’s exchange 
addressed envelope should be enclosed with each letter of 
EpitTor. 








CHICAGO FISH FANS’ CLUB 
A’ stated in the editorial page, credit 
4A for Chicago's first municipal fish 
hatchery is largely due to the organization 
es named above. Our readers generally 
will be deeply interested in what this club 
sets forth as the reasons for its existence. 
To quote from its charter: 

“To urge and encourage the propaga- 
tion of fish in American waters, and par- 
ticularly in the lakes and rivers of IIlinois, 
through public and private hatcheries and 
ponds, and to help, by education and agi- 
tation, to bring about an understanding 
of fish conservation, protection and propa- 
gation, and a realization of the fact that 
fish can, and should be, again an important 
food factor, as they were in pioneer 
days; to promote the health of the people 
and good-fellowship, and the ideals of 
the true angler and lover of nature; and 
to carry through the cities and country 
the CALL OF THE GREAT OUT-OF- 
DOORS.” 


HE plans for Illinois waters include, 

as voiced by Mayor William H. 
Thompson: “To secure fish food for the 
tables of the people of Illinois at reduced 
prices.” The club further adds, “That 
fishing will become a vanished sport un- 
less we wage at once a campaign on a 
great scale to propagate fish and replen- 
ish our lakes and streams. Locally the 
fish fans propose: To make Illinois 
waters teem again with fish—to bring this 
about chiefly through public and private 
hatcheries—fish propagation on a gigantic 
scale.” 

The club was given due credit for the 
idea of the Lincoln Park fish hatchery and 
aquarium. And as to this hatchery, it is 
said, “This one building is more in the 
way of hatchery than has been produced 
in all Illinois history.” As stated in our 
editorial, the club is urging upon the 
South and West Park Chicago Boards the 
necessity for similar hatcheries in those 
divisions of the city. 

The club is sponsoring legislation for 
additional fish-hatchery facilities. And to 
quote again from the club literature: “But 


even more than through public hatcheries, 
the fish fans expect to secure the propa- 
gation of fish through private hatcheries 
by popularizing such undertakings, show- 
ing how such hatcheries can be built inex- 


Edited by Ladd Plumley 


pensively, and using individual and col- 
lective influence to induce wealthy owners 
of water-side homes to build hatcheries 
for their own pleasure and the ultimate 
great profit of the people.” 


HE club looks forward to a magazine 
which will be sent free of charge to 
2ll members of the organization. Also a 
permanent headquarters will be secured. 


To quote again: “It is an organization 
for true disciples of Izaak Walton. No 
knockers are wanted. There is not a 


‘Don’t’ in the programme. We will move 
to the cadence of ‘Do!’” It is men- 
tioned that there are no salaried officials 
and that every dollar goes to the cause. 
The dues are $5.00 a year. The slogan 
of the club is: “Let’s secure enough hatch- 
eries to put 250,000,000 fish per year in 
the rivers and lakes of Illinois. Come in 
—and help make the fishing fine.” The 
officials of the club are: William H. 
Stuart, president, 917 Forest Avenue, Chi- 
cago; George H. F. Harding, treasurer, 
City Comptroller, Chicago. Mayor Wil- 
liam Hale Thompson, Eugene R. Pike 
and William H. Stuart, directors. 

At the laying of the cornerstone for 
the Lincoln Park hatchery and aquarium, 
Mayor Thompson spoke in part as fol- 
lows: 

“Gere Pike and I were partners as 
aldermen twenty-five years ago in start- 
ing the playground movement, and we are 
here on this stand today in what I believe 
is a movement that may eclipse, for the 
good of the people, even the great play- 
ground movement. 
great barren waste out in Lake Michigan, 
within a few years, will yield up sufficient 
food for you all, and you can look back 
and say that the Lincoln Park Commis- 
sioners started something worth while 
when they started to restock this great 
lake of ours.” Fishermen all! Public 
interest is aroused to our needs. A new 
and bright fishing day has dawned! 


THE GREAT CUP CONTEST 

Firetp AND StrREAM’s big 1922 Fishing 
Contest is coming toward its end. Beau- 
tiful silver trophy cups are offered by 
prominent sportsmen for the largest fish 
taken in many of the classes. Each of 
the contestants will receive a FIELD AND 


It may be that this. 


STREAM certificate, stating the size of the 
fish entered and its position in its class. 

The beautiful cups, as well as the 
splendid sailfish trophy, the latter offered 
by Van Campen Heilner, have been ex- 
hibited in many cities and admired by 
thousands of sportsmen. Later the maga- 
zine will publish the names of the cup 
winners, as well as the leading entries in 
each class, with the weights and dimen- 
sions of the fish 


THE INTERNATIONAL CASTING 
TOURNAMENT 


N a very interesting letter addressed to 

Mr. R. H. Corson, Mr. Charles Moffitt, 
of Durban, South Africa, writes in part 
as follows: 

“A matter of prime importance to the 
furtherance of our much-hoped-for Inter- 
national Casting Competition is that the 
Natal Coast Angler’s Union has adopted 
the subcommittee’s suggested rules. The 
sidetracking of these rules has been the 
stumbling-block to the progress of the 
competition. We, the subcommittee ap- 
pointed to try and fix up the international 
match, felt it was hopeless attempting 
anything without rules for general guid- 
ance. As previously mentioned, we are 
positively in our infancy as regards cast- 
ing, and when we were approached by 
“embryonic world’s champions” as to what 
lines, reels, leads, rods, etc., would be 
allowed, so that practice could be started, 
we were absolutely in a cul-de-sac. How- 
ever, now that the rules have been ac- 
cepted and passed, the would-be heroes 
can get busy assembling surf casting kits, 
each with a view to ascending to the zenith 
of the world’s name, or suffer the indig- 
nity of having those «cherished hopes 
dashed down to zero. 

Sorry to have “hit below the belt” with 
scientific nomenclature. I will be pleased 
to hear from your Mr. Heilner. It is very 
necessary for a newspaperman to stick to 
scientific names in piscatorial matters 
when in communication with a distant 
shore, on account of the common names 
of fish varying even 100 miles away. It 
is surprising what a variance is experi- 
enced in the names of fish at Cape Town 
and at Durban. Identically the same fish, 
too. 

I have not yet had time to try the block 
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All out-doors invites your K odak 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Tie Kodak City 
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Dry Fly 


THE DRY FLY. 


AND THE TACKLE FOR IT 


Thank your American Trout Streams for one and Cum- 
mins of England for the other. 

Dry Fly Fishing yields fish where Wet Flies fail. GET 
THE RIGHT OUTFIT FROM THE HOME OF 


Fishing 








Our free catalogue is a text book as well as 
a complete price list. 








DOUBLE TAPERED 


DRY FLIE 


ROD made especially for Dry Fly work with strength 
and resiliency where needed. 


REFLS of unequalled accuracy—a result of long experi- 
ence and skilled hand work. 


30 yards. A marvel in quality. 


LEADERS tied with especial attention to the needs of 
the dry fly fisherman. 


delicately fashioned, true to pattern, of 
best materials. 


ENAMELED LINES 








CUMMINS’ RODS and TACKLE 


THE FLY FISHERMAN’S CHOICE 











W. J. CUMMINS, L’t’d., Bishop Auckland, England 


NORTH OF ENGLAND ROD WORKS 

















” Deohing Jachle that 
Dit for Fiohiug” 
Since 1820 


Great-great-grandfather 
reat-grandfather 
Grandfather 
Father 
Son 

Five generations of anglers have used Abbey 
& Imbrie tackle and made their fishing trips 
more enjoyable through the reliability of 
‘* Fishing Tackle That's Fit for Fishing.”’ 
During this century of specializing in good 
tackle we have constantly kept pace with new 
angling-experience and methods, and today’s 
wide appreciation of Abbey & Imbrie tackle 
is due to the high standard set a hundred years 
ago and maintained since in both quality of 
material and workmanship and progressive- 
ness of design. 

Ask your dealer for Abbey & 

Imbrie tackle. Catalog of 

16,400 items on receipt of 10 

cents to partly cover expense 


97 Chambers St, 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 
Division of New York City 


Baker, Murrayd Imbrie, Ine, 










ESTABLISHED 
1820 


THIS IS OUR 
103RD YEAR 








NOTICE TO SPORTSMEN 


Ward’s Natural Science Est. of 84 Col- 
lege Ave., Rochester, N. Y., who for over 
fifty years has been doing the taxidermy 
work of the leading museums of the coun- 
try, is now- mounting game heads, birds, 
fishes or rugs, and doing expert tanning 
for sportsmen who want their trophies 
correctly mounted. 
Send for their free booklet. 

“If it’s worth doing, it’s worth doing right” 











teed 





Your Pipe, Your Gun, and Mason’s Decoys 


it doesn’t take much else to make a successful trip. You've 
had your pipe and gun for years, but have you ever used a 
Mason Decoy? If you haven't, you don’t belong to the ‘‘Bring 
Home the Bacon Club.”’ Any old duck hunter will tell you 
they are the best money can buy. 

A lifetime of love and devotion to the art of decoy making 
has resulted in a duck decoy perfect in shape and coloration— 
a decoy that fools the wisest bird that ever took the air! All 
species. At all good dealers. Send today for interesting 
booklet. 


“PREMIER” MALLARD, Reg. U. S. Patent Office MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 5970 MilfordSt., Detroit, Mich. 











tin squid. The squid should prove suc- 
cessful in our waters, as we have the nat- 
ural bait—but rarely obtainable. 

Some four weeks ago a friend had quite 
a nice time for about two hours. He 
ianded sixteen saimon bass (Scioena 
aquila) and one barracuda (Cybium com- 
mersini). Total weight of the catch, 440 
odd pounds. By the way, our barracuda 
is your king fish, I think. We established 
a record for this species recently—seventy 
pounds, 


T intervals we have a visit from the 

tunny family, but they do not grow to 
a very great size. While they are being 
played on light tackle, of course, they 
give quite a good time of it to the rodster. 
This fish usually comes out of the water 
at the strike and repeats two or there 
times. Then, in its frantic rushes, goes 
skipping along the top of the water. 
Many more are lost than landed. 

As the whaling season is now in full 
swing, huge sharks follow the captured 
whales into the harbor, biting huge pieces 
out en route. Two big sharks were taken 
on rod and line on the local piers a fort- 
night ago. One weighed somewhere about 
375 pounds and the other broke a 400- 
pound scale with head and tail touching 
the ground.” 

Mr. Moffitt’s letter will be of great in- 
terest to our salt water fishermen. From 
time to time we shall give our readers 
more particulars concerning the Interna- 
tional Casting Tournament. 

Drs, Jordan and Evermann, “American 
Food and Game Fishes,” put the barra- 
cuda in a family of fishes by themselves. 
Sphyraenidae. There is a possibility that 
the American coast barracudas are a dif- 
ferent fish from the African species. 

FisHinG Epitor. 

Note—The date of the South African 
tryout will be held on December 16, 1922, 
which is their summertime.—Eb. 


CONCERNING THE SILVER 
KING 
Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 


In the November issue of FieLp AND 
STREAM is an article entitled “The Silver 
King,” by Mr. Ladd Plumley, in which 
he gives the credit of taking the first tar- 
pon on the rod to Col. W. H. Wood, of 
New York, which is hardly correct. Mr. 
Plumley seems to be in some doubt as 
to the locality where Mr. Wood took his 
record tarpon, and says: 

“Possibly some tarpon student will 
write and tell our readers.” 

Possibly my experience in tarpon fish- 
ing dates as far back as anyone—nearly 
forty years. I will quote for the infor- 
mation of your readers the following 
from the chapter on the tarpon in my 
“Favorite Fish and Fishing” (1908) : 

“In the winter of 1880-81, Mr. Samuel 
H. Jones, of Philadelphia, while trolling 
with the spoon in the Fort Pierce chan- 
nel of Indian River Inlet, hooked and 
landed, after a contest of two hours, a 
tarpon weighing one hundred and seventy 
pounds, with striped bass rod and tackle. 
This was the first tarpon of more than 
100 pounds taken on a rod. I was at that 
locality the following winter and learned 


the full particulars of the extraordinary , 


performance from Mr. Thomas Paine (a 
son of Judge Paine, of Fort Capron), who 
was Mr. Jones’s boatman on the occasion. 
Afterward I received a full account of it 
from a son of Mr. Jones, who was with 
him and witnessed the capture of the im- 
mense fish. It is worthy of note that the 
fish was hooked in the mouth and not in 
the gullet. Honor to whom honor is due. 
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“In 1885, Col. W. H. Wood, of New 
York, made rod fishing for tarpon famous 
at Punta Rassa, Fla. In March, 1886, I 
was present when he brought in from 
Esrero Bay his record fish of 146 pounds, 
and two others weighing nearly 100 each. 
They were hung up and photographed by 
my friend and shipmate, Judge Nicholas 
Longworth, of Cincinnati. 

“My good friend, Mrs. T. J. Bachmann, 
of Florida, formerly Mrs. Stagg, of Ken- 
tucky, was high hook for many years with 
her tarpon of 205 pounds, which was 
mounted and exhibited in my department 
of the Chicago World’s Fair, together 
with one of 195 pounds, caught by Mr. 
McGregor, of New York. Mr. Edward 
vom Hole, of New York, in 1898, caught 
one weighing 211 pounds, and Mr. N. M. 
George, of Danbury, Conn., afterward 
took one at Biscayne Bay of 213 pounds. 

“T have had the best sport with tarpon, 
as early as 1878, up the fresh water rivers, 
vsing a salmon fly rod and large gaudy 
flies. These were the small fry, however, 
running from 10 to 40 pounds, but even 
at these weights they demanded the best 
skill of the angler, inasmuch as they were 
hooked in the mouth and not in the gul- 
let, and only occasionally could one be 
landed. 

“JAMES ALEXANDER HENSHALL.” 


AN AUTHORITATIVE STATE- 
MENT 





FIELD AND STREAM expresses its earnest 
thanks to Dr. Henshall for his particu- 
larly interesting and very valuable letter. 
This letter is certain to be of very great 
interest to all tarpon fishermen. In ex- 
planation the Fishing Editor wishes to say 
that Mr. Wood was given credit for 
catching the first tarpon with rod and reel 
because of some printed records which 
were supposed to be authoritative. We 
row have, however, and from the Dean 
of American Anglers, a statement that 
credit for taking the first tarpon on rod 
should be given to Mr. Samuel H. Jones, 
of Philadelphia. And as Dr. Henshall 
says, “Honor to whom honor is due.” 

FisH1NG Eprtor. 





TYING FLIES 
Editor Fietp anp STREAM: 


A friend tells me that it takes very great 
skill to tie an artificial fly. And although I 
should like to take fly tying up as a hobby, yet 
this statement has rather discouraged me. I 
have never attempted to tie a fly, and examining 
those which I buy in the tackle houses it does 
seem to me that my friend is correct and that 
I cannot learn. What do you say? 

Pupcy Fincers. 


Ans.—It is true that to learn at maturity the 
art of fly tying, so as really to rival the beauti- 
ful flies sold in the tackle houses, would be 
discouraging for almost anyone. But that is 
not the _ point. Even the skilled fly-tying 
amateur buys many of the flies he uses, but he 
has at his disposal one of the most fascinating 
hobbies that can be found. Then, too, if he has 
fly materials with him on his trips, he can at 
any time make a rough copy of the natural fly 
on the water which the fish are taking. 

And almost anyone can learn, and learn easily, 
to tie a fly that will take fish. The materials 
are all about one, if the fly-tier keeps his eyes 
wide open. And as a recreation fly tying is so 
absorbing and so pleasant that even in the midst 
of business or other troubles, for myself I have 
found it the very best of medicine. - 

And to take a big trout or bass with a fly 
of your own construction gives a satisfaction 
that only those know who tie some of the flies 
they use. But perhaps the best of it is that 
even if something turns up and you cannot take 
your fishing trip, and also during the off season 
in winter, you can enjoy your leisure in a 
manner that can be said with truth to be a kind 
of indoor fishing.—Fisurne Eptror. 


A FIRST BIG CATCH 
‘THE accompanying picture shows Miss 
Mildred Vander Poel with the first 
lake trout which this young sportswoman 
ever caught. She is the daughter of Mr. 
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This Catch Sure Makes an Old 
Stager Sit Up and Take Notice! 


“I feel as though I should write you in regards to your Dardevle Lures. 

“About a week ago I got one of them, and what I want to tell you is this: You 
might consider this bait just a bass bait, but believe me J think it will attract any fish 
that swims in water! 

“Here is my experience my first day’s trial. My first was a Channel Catfish, next 
was a Jack Salmon, next a Tooth Herron, and then a Garr, and last a Crappie. Now 
I think that is some strikes for one artificial bait. 

“Yesterday a friend was going out after bass. I insisted he take my Dardevle 
along. The fourth cast he made he hooked a bass that they say would weigh a good 
414 to 5 pounds, but lost him as the line broke. You can bet that I am a booster for 


your Dardevle Lures in this part of the country.” 


Yours respectfully, 
Dr. R. L. ANDERSON, R. L. ANDERSON. 


Boonville, Mo. 


Whether you’ve a caster or not 
You can Cast the Dardevle! 


Fishermen everywhere have written thousands of letters telling me of wonderful 
catches of Bass, Pike, Muskies, Lake Trout. But Dr. Anderson’s catch I guess takes 
the prize for wide variety! And remember the doctor is a Missouri man, and he had 
to be “shown”! 

But fish-getting qualities are not the only features the Dardevles are famous for. 
The casting qualities of Dardevle Lures are another reason why practically every fisher- 
man who owns a rod and reel, regardless of quality, admires the Dardevle. Anybody 
with any old kind of an outfit can cast this bait a mile. Even if it did not catch fish 
it would be worth the price, just as a practice weight for casting. 

You would think that, due to its air-splitting ability, it would not be very buoyant in 
the water. But right there’s where it shows one of its best qualities. For just by 
raising or lowering your rod tip, or by increasing or decreasing the speed of your 
reel, you can keep it at the top of the water or allow it to sink leisurely. You can 
boss this Devle just like a well-trained dog. 

For the fisherman who owns light casting outfits, I have the Dardevle in lighter 
weight, % ounce. The Dardevlet, somewhat smaller in size, comes in two weights, 
3/5 and 2/5 ounce, and also the little cuss, the Dardevle’s Imp, weight % ounce. 

I don’t care a tinker’s darn if you have never cast a bait before in your life, or on 
the other hand, if you’ve tried to cast and made a fizzle of it, just you tie the Dardevle 
onto the end of your line, and go to it. I’ll guarantee you’ll be able to cast it success- 


fully in a couple of minutes, no matter how hopelessly you failed with other baits. 


From Frozen North to Balmy South— 
Dardevle Lures and Osprey Lines Are Right! 


Whether you are going after ‘em this Winter through the ice up North, or to 
Florida, amid balmy breezes, take along the Dardevle and a supply of Osprey Lines— 
the kind that absolutely stand up in fresh and salt water alike. 





Dardevle, ‘‘the old boy himself’’ 


Length 3 in., width 11 in., weight 1 oz. 85c 


If your dealer can’t supply you send direct to 


LOU J. EPPINGER 
310-12 East Congress Street, Dept. C, Detroit, Michigan 
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COMING BACK FOR MORE! 


After viewing every foot of motion pictures of hunting 
and fishing prepared by FIELD AND STREAM up to 
May 1, 1922, the great Union League Club of Chicago is 
coming back for more. 


A more conclusive proof could not be given of the 
quality of these pictures and their value as entertain- 
ment for club meetirigs. The members of the Union 
League do not waste time on inferior things. 


Every member of your club will thoroughly enjoy every 
minute spent in watching these marvelous pictures of 
the actual taking of game fishes, birds and animals of 
every kind. There’s a genuine thrill in almost every foot. 


They can be had on terms that amount to a free 
loan for the evening. Write today for information and 
complete description of the 30,000 feet of film. No 
matter what kind of club or association you belong to, 
these pictures are ideal entertainment for banquets or 
other get-together affairs. 





If you are not a member of a Hunting or Fishing Club, or have not seen these pictures, 
which are being distributed under the title “Days Afield with Rod and Gun,” tell your 
theatre manager or owner to book them through the W. W. Hodkinson Corporation, New 
York, and write us the name of the manager and we will have a salesman call on him. 








Motion Picture Department 


FIELD 
STREAM 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
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S. O. Vander Poel, of New York, and is 
cnly fourteen years of age. The fish were 
taken at the opening of the lake trout sea- 
son at the Barracks Club on Lake Ontario. 
The pair weighed approximately twenty- 
five pounds and were taken on Charity 
Shoal, nine miles from the mainland. The 
fish were taken in very shallow water, 
with a white Hildebrand No. 11 spoon, 
and this procedure of taking lake trout 
at that time of the year is rather un- 
usual. Fretp AND STREAM heartily con- 
gratulates Miss Vander Poel on her splen- 
did catch. 





AN OPINION 
Editor Fietp anp STREAM: 


Being a subscriber of your Fretp anp Streart, 
and a most enthusiastic reader, I read it from 
cover to cover, including all the advertisements. 
On_ page 827 of the December issue of 1921, 
I did not miss the little personal letter from 
some farmer or land owner to you regarding 
outlawry and sportsman destructiveness. 

wish you would inform this party that he 
has insulted the very men who have made his 
brush lots attractive and put his town on the 
map and have given him more money than he 
ever earned on his farm. 

The reason why I know this is because I am 
a farmer-born sportsman myself. I was born 
in your so-called Catskill Park country. I know 
every river and brook in it. When a boy I 
hunted and trapped from Mountaindale, where 
I was born, through Fallsburg out to Wood- 
burn and Claryville, over the mountains to the 
Willowemoc and down to De Bruce and Living- 
ston Manor. Indeed I know that country way 
over to Port Jervis and the Delaware. 

In regard to posting property, I wish to 
say that the natives in the majority of cases 
are the greatest lawbreakers I ever saw. Even 
today they make a business of fishing and hunt- 
ing and taking fish and game out of season. 
They take deer, trout, birds, in fact anything 
they see, when they are out in the woods. I 
used to do it myself. I did not know any 
better, and besides we had to live. I don’t 
blame some of them, who have not the means 
to purchase food, and, as I said before, we all 
have to live. Personally I know of a. farmer. 
when the influenza was raging in 1919, an 
his children were ill, and_he had no money to 
buy medicine or food. The neighbors had to 
et it for him, for his farm had never paid 
or itself. That man is now working for a 
city sportsman, making a good living for his 
family, and has saved enough money to have no- 
trespassing signs printed at Monticello, and his 
grounds are posted the first time in history. 
The fisherman as a rule, at least those from 
the city, follow the brooks or rivers, and what 
farmer plants or reaps a harvest within ten feet 
of a river bank? A city hunter usually a 
in the woods and pasture lots. And what can he 
destroy there? 








The city sportsman pays his money for his 
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license, pays his carfare, also pays his board 
in the country, besides spending his money in 
different back towns. How about these farmers? 
They need no license, and they certainly don’t 


spend any money on their sport. And as to 
stealing chickens! What would a_ sportsman 
look like dragging a chicken into a hotel in a 
small town, where he was staying? No, no. 

I hunt and fish up State every year. I know 


nearly all the farmers up there, so I have no 
trouble. But I know their ways and habits just 
as well as they know them; and when the land 
owner tries to get half of the trespass fines, 
and post his property, and use the trespass laws 
for commercial purposes, I say watch him! 
Comment: We print this letter so as to prove 
what is in the minds of many sportsmen in this 
State. Of course there are many property 
owners who in posting their lands cannot be 
charged with making a commercial use of the 
trespass laws. There are a minority, no doubt, 
of which this is true. The plain fact is that 
where lands are wild, and no damage can be 
done, and where the State has planted game 


or fish, those lands should be open to the 
sportsman. At the same time the sportsman 
himself should recognize that as he is on 


private property it is up to him to see that he 
does not do a cent’s worth of damage. When 
he lets down bars to pass through a lane he 
should take great pains to put them up again. 
He should not force apart the wires of a 
barbed wire fence, but should crawl under. He 
should bear in mind that he does not own the 
land and that property rights are sacred. If 
all sportsmen were careful as to doing abso- 
lutely no damage, nine-tenths of farmers would 
not object to fishing and hunting on their 
lands.—FisHinc Epitor. 


WEIGHTS OF TARPON 
Editor, Fietp anp STREAM: 

Referring to weights of tarpon, Mr. Louis L. 
Babcock of Buffalo, in his booklet “The Tarpon” 
states that tarpon probably attain a weight of 400 

ounds and a length of over eight feet. Mr. 
abcock gives certain recorded tarpon weights 


as follows: 
N. M. George, Bahia Honda, 
April 8, 1901, 213 pounds. 
Edward vom Hofe, Captiva Pass, Fla., caught 
April 30, 1898, 210 pounds. 
W. A. McLaren, Mexico, caught March 27, 


1911, 232 pounds. : 
Ww. G Coden, Ala., nd date, 215 


Oliver, 

Mrs. W. Ashby Jones, Caloosahatchee River, 
Fla., 1916, 210 pounds. 

I have heard rumors (guide talk) of rere 
large tarpon being taken in nets, but while 
have tried to get concrete evidence of tliese 
catches I have failed to get what I thought of 
value. In some cases the tarpon taken were 
neither weighed nor measured, merely guessed at, 
and tarpon are very apt to appear to be extra- 
ordinarily large or heavy to the uninitiated. 

By-the-way, I have eaten of tarpon on three 
occasions. The fish eaten of first weighed 16 
pounds, was broiled, and was eaten with butter, 
pepper and salt and lemon juice, and was very 
good. The second tarpon was eaten of several 
years later, when a piece was cut from the 
shoulder of a fish that weighed 65 pounds, boiled 
and served with an egg sauce. This was also 
good. The third time was during the great tar- 
pon run of 1916, when some steaks were cut 
from a tarpon which weighed 150 younds. These 
were coated with egg and cracker dust, fried 
and served with a tart brown sauce. No hungry 
man would turn from tarpon, of any size, that 
was nicely cooked. The reason, I believe, that 
tarpon are not eaten is because there are so 
many varieties of choicer fish to be easily ob- 
tained, and it is quite a task to prepare tarpon 
for cooking. When the steaks from the 150 
pound fish were served, an acquaintance who had 
been helped to a small portion asked for and 
ate a second piece. 


Fla., caught 


Joseru W. Srray. 


Comment: Fretp anp Stream thanks Mr. Stray 
or his very interesting letter. If salt water 
fish continue to get scarcer and scarcer the time 
will doubtless come wren nearly all the fish 
which today are not considered good food fish 
will be eaten. Chub are generally thrown away 
by trout fishermen, but one time I brought to the 
boarding house where I was staying some large 
chub and had them cocked together with my 
catch of trout. Those at the table who were 
unfamiliar with the latter fish ate chub, and 
believed they were eating trout. And a farmer 
who lived beside the Beaverkill River, in the 
Catskills, declares that if fried to a nice brown 
he prefers chub to trout. And when a fellow 
is = E- and can get chub and not trout, 
and will broil them on birch twigs beside the 
camp fire he will find that chub are a really 
excellent fish. 

The Fishing Editor is no friend of the carp, 
but he has pretty authoritative evidence that when 
carefully cooked the carp is an excellent food 
fish. Prejudice counts much as to food, and there 
are those who will not eat eels. Yet an eel is 
about as nice a morsel as is possible to get. 


Fisninc Epttor. 
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FIALA Pat. Sleeping Bag | 


Equal in warmth to four 
or five blankets; weight 
less than six pounds. 
Fiala Outdoor Sleepin 

Suits of Angora Wook $4950 
Adult size - 


Correctly designed equipment 


unters, Explorers and 
Travelers. Outfits from Poles to 
the Equator. 


FIALA OUTFITS, Inc. 


Anthony Fiala, President, 
25 Warren St. 
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than wood; used by U. 8. and Forel 
First Prize at Chicago and St. Louis 
boats for Outboard Motors. Catalo; 

KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO, 


Governments. 


4 orld’s Fairs. We 
691 Harrison St., Kalamazoo Miche 


Folding, Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as 
carry by hand; gate for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; 
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NEW winter sport for 
real red-bloods! You 
more daring ones may 

even “crack-the-whip,” with 
several sleds hitched behind 
a speeding Harley-Davidson. 


For sport or work, snow or 
shine, through drifts or slush, 
this sturdy mount takes you 
anywhere — swiftly, surely, 
comfortably. No cold 
weather troubles with a 
motorcycle. And best of 
all—there’s the Harley- 
Davidson’s wonderful econ- 
omy—two cents a mile, in- 
cluding gas, oil, tires and all. 


Harley-Davidson 1923 
models, with i0 improve- 
ments, are the finest motor- 
cycles ever built—yet the 
prices are lower. 











See your dealer, or write for new 


literature and REDUCED prices 


2 
Harley - Davidson Motor Co. 4% 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 


Attractive dealer proposition for 
unassigned territories. Address A-2 
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FOR SALE 


Fewslightly used, Army prism binoc- 
ulars and cases, in perfect condition. 
G. WALKER 


Box 633 Cincinnati, Ohio 
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HOW TO CATCH CARP 
Editor, Fietp anp STREAM: 

Please give me the date of the magazine giving 
instructions as to carp fishing and bait to use 
for this fish and how to set lines for them. 

A. WESLEY. 


Ans.—Information as to carp fishing has been 
sent to Mr. Wesley and has before been given 
in these columns. But here it will be repeated 
for the benefit of other readers. Field and 
Stream is not friendly to the carp, but recog- 
nizes the fact that in some places fishing for 
this fish is the only sport taieatie; besides, 
every carp taken is of benefit. 

The tackle for carp fishing should be a fairly 
stout rod and a rf holding about fifty yards 
of fine line, with a six foot leader, leader stained 
brown if used in brownish water. Small hook, 
not over a number eight, and for smallish carp 
as small as number 10. 

The baits for carp are many. Perhaps the 
most certain are angleworms and dough-ball bait. 
A good receipt for the latter is here quoted 
One cup of ant flour, two cups of wheat bran. 
Mix thoroughly together when dry. Add enough 
water to make a _ stiff dough and _ knead 
thoroughly. With a bottle roll to about one- 
quarter an inch in thickness. Then make into 
balls the size of marbles and drop into boiling 
water. Boil for twenty minutes. The bait is 
then ready for use. 

It is said that small angleworms are best for 
carp, but the Fishing Editor took lately in the 
Croton Region a very large carp on a night- 
walker, the very largest sized worm that grows. 

Fisuinc Epitor. 





(Continued from page 947) 
TALES OF RECORD FISH AND 
FISHING 
Edited by Ladd Plumley 


ing as fast as at first. I began pumping 
him again, and finally halted his rush, but 
not until the line was dangerously low on 
the reel. This time he charged and headed 
straight for the beach. I reeled in fran- 
tically, almost forgetting to thumb the 
line in my wild excitement. And when 
within fifty yards of the skiff, he again 
turned seaward, but this time I had re- 
gained enough line to be confident he 
could not strip the reel entirely bare. 

The fog had begun to dissipate, and 
we could see the taut line, sliding into the 
water some fifty feet out. In this rush 
his speed was less, for he had at last 
begun to tire. When about one hundred 
yerds of line were out, I again turned 
him. 


UST then the sun, which was quite 

low, filtered its rays through the 
thinning fog. As a translucent green 
wave far out rose, we saw the reflection 
from his beautiful bronze scales, as he 
Lroke water on the crest of a roller. 

“You’ve got him!” ejaculated Captain 
Phillips. “He’s tiring, and we'll soon 
have him alongside.” 

I sure needed that encouragement, for 
my back felt as if it were broken, and 
my hands had almost lost the sense of 
feeling, from so tightly gripping the rod 
butt and reel. 

Gradually, between his shorter rushes, 
none of which now was dangerous, I 
pumped him in and in. Captain Phillips 
picked up his gaff and took his place be- 
side me along the rail. I worked the 
great bronze bass to within ten feet of 
the skiff, when he saw the captain, who 
was leaning far outward with the gaff 
extended to strike. He lunged to the sur- 
face. With a flash of bronze, the big chap 
plunged beneath the water, starting sea- 
ward once more. But it was his last 
desperate effort to escape his enemies in 
the skiff. He took out fifty yards of line 
before I checked this rush. But his final 
effort was feeble, and working him back 
was not so difficult, even tired out as I 
was. 


As he came alongside the skiff he 
sounded. I pumped him up, and he 
broke water for the last time. Then he 
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Geneva Superior Binocular 


“* Brings the View Close to You”’ 





@Qres our nine styles noted for their clearness of 
definition, large field and brightillumination will 
be the ideal glass for your outing equipment, whether it 
be hunting, tases or ocean travel. 

See your dealer. If he cannot supply you, write 
us for descriptive booklet and prices. 


GENEVA OPTICAL COMPANY 
32 Linden Street, Geneva, New York 
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Send old leather to oe (any poste) and we 
will attach our 1922 Hunting Rubbers, 

and waterproof tops, put i. new laces, 
return postpaid for $3.40. Same guarantee 
as new shoes. (With heels, $3.65.) Mocca- 
sins and all leather shoes, 75 cents extra. 


Send for New Catalogue of Maine 
Hunting Footwear and Other Specialties 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 
100 Main Street FREEPORT, ME. 


Sure Rupture 
Comfort 


the modern scientific invention 
which gives rupture sufferers 
immediate relief. It has no obnox- 
ious springs or pads. Automatic 
Air: Cushions bind and draw to- 
gether the broken parts. No salves 
BE COMFORTABLE MR.C.E. BROOKS 
Wear the Brooks Appliance, 

or plasters. Durable. Cheap. Sent on trial to prove 
its worth. Never on sale in stores, as every Appliance 
is made to order, the proper size and shape of Air 
Cushions depending on the nature of each case. Beware 
of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait 
and signature of C. E. Brooks, which appears on every 
appliance. None other genuine. Full information and 
booklet sent free in plain sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 201C State St. 


For Your Phonograph 
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vas on his side. The battle was over. 
His wonderful fight for freedom had been 
lost. 

The Captain leaned over and struck 
with the gaff. There was a mighty 
splash, and out of the swirling foam was 
lifted my beautiful, glistening, glorious 
prize channel bass. As my_ husband 
slapped me on the back and cried “Good 
girl!” I dropped the rod and sank back, 
completely exhausted, but supremely 
happy. 

My husband pulled out his watch. “Just 
forty minutes!” he exclaimed. 


(Continued from page 921) 
THE TERROR PATH 
By James Barnes 


Nissen had awakened at dawn or there- 
abouts. His watch told him that. He 
was stiff and chilly, but his mind was 
clear. 

There was not the slightest use in hid- 
ing. Unless he sought native aid he 
would die like a fugitive slave on the 
trail. Return he must. But he knew that 
he had acted wisely, despite his half self- 
contempt for his flight in blind terror. It 
was better that the blacks should come to 
their own conclusions as to his absence 
and reappearance. Whatever had really 
taken place he would never know—of that 
he was assured. Of what they thought? 
Why, who could tell what any sal negre 
thought? His present position was the 
same as that of any white man distant 
from a well-organized armed post. He 
was now, and always had been, completely 
at their mercy. His great dayger lay in 
any further show of fear. Now he felt 
sure that the dream of someone tampering 
with the door of his hut was a reality. 
Gondolo, after killing Aramba, had tried 
to get him, too! What a coup it would 
have been for the leopard man if a Mu- 
sungo had disappeared or had been found 
with the claw marks—dead! 


HEW! Great Thor! What an escape 

he had had! But how he had turned 
the tables! If he could only get back 
without being seen! 

The blanket was becoming uncomfort- 
ably warm; the tree folk were awakening 
with much challenging and chattering. 
The crawling, creeping things that emerge 
from everywhere would soon be astir — 
biting, stinging hordes; the earth would 
be alive with them! 

It behooved him to be moving. He was 
faint and hungry. Rising, he stretched 
himself, 

As he was folding the blanket he 
stopped suddenly. Voices—talking eagerly 
and a faint, tinkling, musical sound. Na- 
tives coming on the trail and from his 
own sector! He drew back into the 
underbrush. 


IVE of them, Wapagasi— porters— 

carrying heavy loads, and two others— 
warriors—one thrumming on a little in- 
strument of tuned reeds on a bark sound- 
ing board held in both hands, the notes 
picked out with the thumbs. They were 
not hastening but traveling comfortably 
ut their ease. No such caravan had 
waiked the Terror Path to his knowledge. 
Always they had kept to the longer Maw- 
ambi trail to the west—a swampy and 
low-lying fever country. Those who came 
along the east ran the trail with averted, 
fearful faces, never stopping, never 
talking. 

Nissen waited until they had gone by 
and took the path in the opposite direc- 
tion. He had come farther than he 
thought. The trail was so new and rough, 
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UTTER’S 
AC BOOT 


Made by Hand 


CUSTOM-BUILT 

sporting boot of the very 
highest quality. Tough — 
but flexible. Not heavy. Not 
clumsy. Just scientific hand 
workmanship and choice 
leathers—making a boot that 
is first of all marvelously 
comfortable—and first and 
last a bear for service! 
A post-card will bring the com- 
plete story—about this ‘“‘Pac’”’ and 
his husky brothers, the Cutter 
Sporting Boot and the Army Style 
Cutter with rubber sole 
and vamp. 


ADDRESS 


A. A. Cutter Co., 
Box 10, 


Eau 
Claire, 
Wisconsin 



































17 Water Street 


ines, etc., Post Free 





Our Celebrated Trout Flies on 
Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. 
Size 12, 50c—Size 10, 55c—Size 8, 60c Dozen 
Dry Flies on Looped Gut or on Eyed Hooks 
Size 12, 70c—Size 10, 80c—Size 8, 90c Dozen 
Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels 


WHITE BROTHERS 


Liverpool, England 





_. SE 
DO YOU WANT 
the lightest yet strongest canoe there is on the market? 
Then Buy a “‘White’”” 
DO YOU WANT 
a canoe that is practically impossible to wear out— 
one that, should you be placed in a position where life 
depended on its staunchness, you would know that you 
had the best that skill and experience could produce? 
Then Buy a ‘‘White’’ 
Write at once for our catalog which 
tells you all about the WHITE CANOE 


E. M. WHITE & CO. 
156 Water Street Old Town, Maine 
































‘CAMP COMFORT DeLUXE 


engin of 
or oo Severe of, 
No. 35 STOLL PERFECTION 





TENT 


3271 Larimer Street 


The Stoll Waterproof Perfection tent insures 
complete protection in all weather. Has large 
insect windows and door, sewed in floor, large 
awning and windbrake. 


Waterproof — insectproof — troubleproof — mil- 
dewproof. 


Made in two sizes—7x9 ft. and 10x10 ft. 
Rolls into compact roll, 10 inches by 48 inches. 


Sets up in three minutes. Accommodates 2, 3, 
4, 5, or 6 people. 


Write for complete catalog of beds, tents, tables, 
chairs, etc. 


Prices lowest in six years. Immediate shipment. 


THE STOLL MFG. CO. 


Denver, Colorado 
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Adjusted to the Secona 21 Ruby and Sapphire Jeods 

Adjusted to Temperature 25 Year Gold Strata Case 

Adjusted to Isochronism Your choice of Dials (includ- 

Adjusted to Positions ing Montgomery R.R. Dial) 
New Ideas in Thin “ses 





4 in small, easy, monthly payments. A 21-Jewel 
atch—is sold to you at a price much lower than 
that of other peb-grade \7e wate! Besides, you 
have the selection of the finest thin =~ desi, 
wa,'s! latest tye = watch SUL OFF, it for F 


Wri, 7, While This 


Special fer lasts 


Get the Burlington Watch Book— write 

out about this at special offer = is P. . 
made for only a limited time. You will know a : 
deal more about watch buying | when you read this 
book. You will be able to ‘‘steer clear” of the over- 
priced watches which ere. no better. Write for 
watch book and our special offer TODAY ! 


Burlington Watch Company 


Dept. 1681, 19th St. and Marshall Bivd. 




















Made from your Coy- 
ote, Wolf or Bobcat 
‘| skins—or those you buy 
. # cheap from trappers. 

We reduce consumer 
tost by direct handling 
" “from catch to factory 
A and back to you.” 


FREE CATALOG 
Richly illustrated — 
shows styles and costs 
j of made-to-order coats, 
searfs, cloaks and rugs. 

Write for it. Itisfree. & 















JONAS BROS. TA‘Rintizes 


1021 BROADWAY, DENVER, COLORADO 
















Fel, Mink, Mink, Muskrats and other 
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jumbers, w-Seoring, cs our New 
ing, Galvanized Wire Mesi Traps. They catch them 
like a fly-trap catches flies in all sizes. Strong and 
durable. Wri oe Dennteth yo and our Free 
Booklet on REGO bait known for attracting fish and animals. 
J.F. RY, Dept. 12, Lebanon, Mo. Mo. 





URS 


Coats, scarfs, muffs, chokers, etc., 
made from your raw or tanned furs. Enor- 
mous savings. Write for Free Catalog 
today. Tells everything. 


COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill, 


ARTHUR FELBER FUR 
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so full of half severed vines and sharp 
stumps, with an occasional ant hill, hard 
as concrete, that he wondered he had 
reached so far without disaster. Soon 
the clearing came in sight and from a 
little elevation he could look down on his 
own dwelling and sun screen, and farther 
on the little collection of huts in the hol- 
low near the river bank. 


HERE was a crowd of natives gath- 

ered there. He got a glimpse of the 
red coat of the old chief, Lomburo, and 
the tall Kapita in a long white cansa that 
fell from his shoulders to his heels like 
a nightgown. 

Keeping to the right and skirting the 
bushes, Nissen reached the side of his 
ewn dwelling without being seen. In 
front of the door stood a short pole from 
which hung a few strips of cloth and 
hide, surmounted by a bunch of feathers. 
It guarded the place as securely as a 
squad of soldiers. 

Luck still was with him as he pushed 
the door open and slipped within. The 
Taboo was not for him! The first thing 
he did was to wash himself and comb 
cut his hair and trim his beard. It took 
no time at all to don a clean, official, white 
duck uniform. With a new sun helmet 
on his head, a glance in the little looking- 
glass showed that he looked little the 
worse for his crowded night’s experience. 


HEN the throng, gathered in front | 


of the Askaris’ hut, happened to 
look up the incline, there sat the Bula 
Matari in his immaculate white clothes, 
reading a sheet of “talking words” as 
if nothing had occurred! 

From the corner of his eye, Nissen 
watched them come up the path. But not 
until they were in front of him did he 
see that the approach had been conducted 
with great formality. All the headmen 
were there, the chief’s sons and the 
Kapita’s sons in the van; not a woman 
was present in the gathering. 

“Hail,” said the Chef-de-Post,” without 
rising. “What want ye?” 

Lomburo, usually so aloof, so truculent, 
slipped down on his knees. He placed 
both hands together, joining the finger 
tips and swiftly touched his shoulders. 
The Kapita, an aged man, who as a boy 
had remembered the first Bula Matari— 
Stanley, “The Stone Breaker”—did the 
same. All the others, sinking on their 
haunches, brought their foreheads to the 
ground. 


H, this was like the old days, when 

every native kneeled when a Mu- 
sungo passed—when even the chiefs 
trembled and made obeisance. 

“Speak,” said the Chef-de-Post,” 
“speak.” 

“Oh, master, great and powerful,” be- 
gan the chief. 

“Oh, master, great and powerful, re- 
peated an echo ‘from the lips of the Kapita. 

“We wish to say that whatever you 
command will be obeyed. “a 

“Will be obeyed,” repeated the Kapita. 

“When the master wishes we will fin- 
ish the trail; we will clear the ground; 
all will work, young and old.” 

“And old.” The Kapita did not repeat 
the whole sentence for he was listening 
to the big drum at Benghe that had just 
begun a message. 

The crowd, with lifted heads, seemed 
to cock their ears. Lomburo turned in the 
direction of the sound. 

“What says it?” asked the Chef-de- 
Post. The old chief raised his hand re- 
spectfully as if asking for a moment’s 
time. 
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A PIPE YOU’LL LOVE 


Soe ge YOU GET ALL THE 
JOYS of a cool, sweet and satisfv- 
ing smoke ‘with this GENUINE FIG- 
STEM PIPE. You have never known 
that real contented feeling ‘till you 
have one. This is Mother Nature’s 
Own Pipe. The kind the Indians 
used. Cut by hand m the Moun- 
tains of old North Carolina by the 
native pipe makers. An enjoy- 
able, handy outdoor pipe. Al- 
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Pep, Nerve, Vigor—Gone? 
Do you dare ask yourself why your 
strength and vitality are failing— 
why your life-forces are ebbing 
away? Look at yourself in the glass 
and ask what’s wrong? Ask your- 


self why you are unable to achieve 
success and get the joy out of life. 
Thin or too Stout? I want to help 


you—I can help you. 
Do you realize that your ailments 
and weaknesses are dragging you 
down? Is it Catarrh, Constipation, 
Rupture, Nervousness, Indigestion, 
Rheumatism or Bad Blood? Are you 
Flat Chested, Round Shouldered, too 
STRONGFORTISM—The Modern 
Science of Health Promotion will 
Banish Your Ailments and Revive 
Your Flagging Powers—no matter 
what your condition is, or what 
caused it. 1! guarantee it. 
Mention the subjects on which you 
want special confidential informa- 
tion and send with 10c to help pay 
postage, etc., on my book—‘‘Pro- 
— Rag a of a 
trength, an ental Energy. t’s 
Strongfort a man-builder and a life-saver. 
The Perfect Man Send for my free book right now. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical ond Health Specialist 
ewark, New Jersez] 
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also do taxidermy and repair work. We are 
alwaysin the market for raw hides, furs and 

junk, Write for free price lists and tags. 
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Train the eye and mind, 
boys, so that you will be- 
come a good shot and hit 
the bull’s-eye every 
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tifully made, com- 
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3 for $1.00 
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“Tan your T. hides 


Young's 
Refuseall substitutes. With this compound musk- 
rat, skunk, mink, rabbit. mole, cavy and other 
small hides can be tanned into fur peltsand leather 
suitable for ladies’ coats, muffs, caps, mittens and 
other fur garments. Used from coast to coast and 
pronounced to be the best tanning compound on 
the market. Full description and directions for 
skinning, stretching, tanning. etc., with each 
package. Sinall carton, 50c; <r Ly 00. 
Manufactured only b 
CHICAGO ANIMAL INDUSTRIES 
1321 North Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 















“The Bula Matari from Barengo is com- 
ing up the river in the big canoe,” trans- 
lated Lomburo as the jarring, deep notes 
ceased. 


66 ERE are my soldiers? Why 

don’t they appear?” Nissen asked 
the question casually without the least 
show of impatience or surprise. 

“Oh, master,” returned the chief, with 
both hands crossed over the breast of the 
red bandsman’s coat he wore, “Oh, mas- 
ter, the river has them! Their canoe up- 
set above the rapids in the crossing; they 
are gone; all dead.” He turned ‘to the 


crowd. “Is it not true what I say?” he 
asked. “Did you not see them, my chil- 
dren?” 


The answer came as if from a trained 
chorus. 

“We saw them, master. They are dead !” 

The Chef-de-Post rose from his chair. 
“Bring your people across with pangas 
and jambis—all who can come—clear the 
trees and vines from round here. It is 
now late. To work, all of you!” 

Lomburo and the Kapita bowed their 
heads. A few words and the crowd was 
scurrying for the landing. 

Nissen entered the house and knelt 
down beside the chop-box. 


* * * * * 


6¢¥7 OU have worked magic,” commented 

the Chef-de-Sector, the Bula Ma- 
tari from Barengo, as he watched the 
three or four hundred natives working 
like trained laborers, as far as the eye 
could see up the trail,—singing at their 
work, into the bargain. 

“Tt might seem so,” the Chef-de-Post 
replied. “Do you think old Lomburo was 
lying about those accursed, drunken sol- 
dats being drowned in the river?” 

“Who can tell?” said the Chef-de- 
Sector. “And what’s the odds? There 
are plenty more if you want them. But 
you have worked magic, I assure you. 
You must report to the Commissioner at 
Barumba. Tell him the whole affair.” 

“I am afraid he would hardly believe 
me,” observed the Chef-de-Post. 
x * + * * 


In the Musee-de-Congo, just outside 
Prussels, is a curious war club of ebony 
and iron, garnished with spikes, the span 
of a man’s hand. It is labeled: “A 
weapon from the Hani Ituri Congo.” 
What there is behind this simple state- 
ment has never been disclosed until now. 

There is but one man who could tell 
the story about it. And he has told it 
only once. 





(Continued from page 930) 


WINTER WATERFOWL ON THE 
SHINNECOCK 


By C. F. Carter 


they were created, I moved with a pace 
that might have had an aspect of more 
propriety in a relay race, toward the scene 
of action. As I arrived I was greeted 
with an extended hand which I noticed 
shook perceptibly from the excitement’ of 
the last few minutes. is voice also bore 
evidence of the recent thrill as he excit- 
edly gave me the details, pointing with 
pride well justified at eleven of the finest 
of the golden eye species, seven laying 
on the ice as they had fallen, the other 
four drifting in the water with their white 
bellies fairly scintilating the rays of the 
early afternoon sun. In_ sportsmanlike 
reverence we gathered up our treasures, 
and settled leisurely in the boats to have 
an enjoyable smoke and a little respite 
while talking it all over. 
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One of the FIELD AND STREAM Cups 





All but one or two of the Sterling 
Silver cups offered by prominent sports- 
men in the FIELD AND STREAM 
Prize Fishing Contest for 1922 were 
designed by us. 

We specialize in trophies of all kinds 
for contests of all kinds, 

Clubs desiring gold or silver trophies 
as prizes for sporting events will find in 
our stock the widest selection coupled 
with reasonable prices. If a personal call 
is not practicable, write for information. 


BLACK, STARR @ FROST 


JEWELERS 
FIFTH AVE., at 48th ST., NEW YORK 




























Game Carrier 


Will carry the bag limit of any- 
thing but turkey or geese. 


Made of heavyleather with 
eight thongs on each side. 
Merely loop the thong over 
the ducks or ducks’ heads 
and will carry five or six 
ducks on each thong. 
Sent carrying charges 
prepaid $2.50 


JAMES H. HILDRETH 
Amagansett, L. I., N. Y. 











They always stop where they find good 
feeding grounds. Plant foods they love 
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Sago Pond Plant—30 other varieties. 
Used with wide success. Descriptive 
literature. Expert tig with planting 
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A REAL 
Christmas Gift 


for a sportsman friend—a subscription to FIELD 
AND STREAM, or a subscription with one of 
the many sportsman’s books specially offered on 
the various pages throughout this issue. We will 
send him a card as remembrance from you. 


“The Call of The Surf” 


By Van Campen Heilner and Frank Stick 


The First and Only Book on 
Surf Fishing Ever Written 


Single Copies... ....2.....-..4: $3.00 
With a year’s subscription to Field & Stream $4.25 


Field and Stream Publishing Co., 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. City 
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Stylish Moleskin 










Cloth Coat 


Send only 50c with coupon 
for this coat. Guaranteed 
rain proof, and is also suit- 
able for stylish top coat. 
Made from moleskin cloth, 
a smooth, soft-fihished ma- 
terial resembling chamois 
leather. Warm and com- 
fortable in the coldest 
weather. Double-breasted 
belted style with stylish 
plaited pockets. Strap on 
sleeve. Yoke back with 
inverted plait, giving the 
coat plenty of fullness, 
Collar can be converted . 
into military agi, buttoning close‘ 
= to neck. acked with fancy 
plaid fast colored woven lining, 
All seams sewed, strapped and 
cemented. 45 inches long. Sizes 
34 to 46. Rich Leather Brown 
Shade. Order by No. F-19. Terms, 

ith $2.25 thly, 


50c wii pon, 
Total price, $13.85. 
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To Pay 


Buy the Elmer Richards way. You 
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oney back if not satisfied. No 
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this special bargain price. . 
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Dept. 1301 West 35th St., Chicago 
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Cloth Coat No. F-19. ize 
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turn it and get my payment. with 
Otherwise, I will pay advertised terms, 50c with 
coupon, $2.25 monthly. Total price, $13.85. 
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Pack along this practical Stove 
Beneath your Auto Cushion! 


Here is efficiency! A stove for campers and 
others that folds up like a checkerboard and 
may be carried by a sturdy handle like a brief- 
case. The total weight is but 15 pounds, yet at Appld. For 
it gives you every advantage of a modern kitchen range. 
Burns any available fuel 
Fires quickly in any weather 

Construction: Best Black Iron. No screws or bolts (nothing 
to lose or wear out). Good for a lifetime of abuse. 

The LIVINGOOD COLLAPSIBLE CAMP STOVE 
is obtainable wherever outing goods are sold or direct from our 
factory, by express, upon receipt of Check or Money Order. 


. .50 
Illustration Shows $s 
Oven —— to Including Oven and Roasting Pan, $13.00 


> 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


LIVINGOOD MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
LEBANON, PENNA. 





























A WELCOME interruption in the con- 
4A versation came with the familiar 
whistle of wings from somewhere in the 
heavens. For nearly five minutes it 
steadily grew clearer while we were try- 
ing in vain to locate its direction or its 
author. Presently he appeared like a spirit 
from a clear sky, and with a lightning- 
like descent he amazed us both by alight- 
ing at the other end of the hole right 
among the decoys. He was the first to 
be totally deceived, and we could only ac- 
count for it by the fact that he was alone 
and evidently so intent in finding some 
of the strayed members of his flock that 
ke, for the moment, laid aside his usual 
discretion in the joy of his apparent dis- 
covery. However, it was profoundly in- 
teresting to watch his maneuvers after 
finding his mistake. For a moment he sat 
perfectly still, his head elevated in an 
alarmed attitude as he stared at the near- 
est decoy. Realizing that it was a life- 
less image of his kind he turned quickly 
in our direction, swimming at an aston- 
ishing speed, and looking back at the de- 
coys incessantly as if wondering whether 
they would pursue him. On he came, 
never stopping until at the very foot of 
our boats. Here he swam around for a 
few minutes, suspicion in every move- 
ment, until being convinced that he was 
really alone with those uncanny images, 
startled us with a sudden rush as he 
rose from the water to make a rapid es- 
cape. So interested had we been in his 
activities, and so taken by surprise at his 
unexpected departure that when I fi- 
nally realized that I was supposed to shoot 
and found my gun I did the most natural 
thing in the world—made a clean miss, 
while Harry in the confusion forgot to 
shove off the safety and tugged bewildered 
at an immovable trigger. And so our little 
entertainer sped away somewhat fright- 
ened, his education improved, but his 
health retained. We watched the retreat- 
ing bird, looked at our guns, then at one 
another and had a hearty laugh. After 
all we were glad that he escaped. ; 
' 
PDveRING the remainder of the after- 
noon the ducks became restless and 
flew well without our help in routing 
them, so that we both remained in the 
blind and enjoyed two hours of sport of 
which no sportsman would ask better. 
The sun was still nearly an hour above 
the western rim when we packed our out- 
fit back to the shore with our minds in 
that state of sportsmanlike felicity which 
attends the termination of a perfect and 
successful day, for we had in our proud 
possession twenty-eight of some of the 
handsomest and finest ducks that ever 
rewarded the skill of the hunter or grace 
the waters of North America. 





DOPE ON BAITS 
Editor, Fre.p anp STREAM: 

I thank you for the receipt of carp bait, which 
you sent to me. 

Please tell me if you know of a good fish lure 
to use on an angleworm to increase the seductive- 
ness of that bait. I have heard of such dope, 
but do not know where to obtain it. 

A. WESLEY. 

Ans.—The Fishing Editor has already written 
to Mr. Wesley, but here it will be repeated that 
dope on baits at present is seldom used. William 
C. Harris, a celebrated angler, once employed 
Limberger cheese for catfish bait and said that 
it proved very alluring to that fish. A piece 
of this cheese might be added to a hook baited 
with worm bait when fishing for such fish as 
catfish. It is affirmed that it may be possible 
that fish have the sense of smell. If they do, 
then it certainly seems reasonable that some scent 
might be used on bait which would attract the 
fish. Fretp AND Stream would be glad to hear 
from bait fishermen who have possibly used 
scents on bait. The subject is a very interesting 
one. 


Fisuinc Eprror. 
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(Continued from page 932) 
HUNTING IN THE CASSIARS 
By Thomas S. Arbuthnot 


apart. A lone rider appeared,—coming 
down the mountain. He was Pat, my 
brother’s guide, who had watched our 


stalk and the whole shooting affair from 
the summit. Finding no one in the trap- 
per’s camp, but the little Indian boy of 
seven, he was coming to skin the bear 
while we hunted the caribou. 

I believe I have never felt that things 
broke better for me than they did that 
morning,—a caribou out of a clear sky 
and a grizzly lying (practically) along- 
side of it. Each guide took a piece of 
game and started to remove the pelt. 

Caribou measurements: 

Circumference of nose, 17% inches. 

Circumference half-way back, 21% 
inches. 

Circumference in front eyes, 25% inches. 

Circumference of neck, 52 inches. 

Circumference behind ears, 34% inches. 

Nose to eye, 13 inches. 

Nose to tail, 90 inches. 

Between eyes, 8% inches, 

Height at shoulder, 55 inches. 

Girth (abdomen), 70 inches. 

Hoof to knee-joint, 19 inches. 

Hoof to shoulder (at body), 33 inches. 

Length of ear, 7% inches. 

Girth of front leg (above pastern joint), 
¢™% inches. 

Girth of front leg (above knee), 1334 
inches, 


HE long first shot at the caribou was 

a most peculiar one. The bullet 
clipped the outer circumference of the 
windpipe in his neck. This was why he 
couldn’t go uphill. 

As he was broadside when shot at, I 
came within a scant half inch of doing 
kim no damage, and would probably have 
lost him in the stampede with the herd. 
it’s a queer world. While the dissection 
was going on I kept thinking of the little 
Indian boy, just over the ridge on the 
other slope, a mere child of seven, left in 
camp while the day before a grizzly was 
roaming—looking for something to eat. 

Our hunt ended in a blaze of good for- 
tune. In the last four days we got eight 
pieces of game: 

Friday—two rams and a caribou. 

Saturday—two rams. 

Sunday we hiked. 

Monday—one caribou and one grizzly: 

Tuesday—one caribou. 


HE entire hunt yielded—exclusive of 

small rodents for the museum—two 
goats, four caribou, four Stonei rams and 
six grizzlies. We could have added to 
that two more goats and two fair moose 
had we been keen on simply getting our 
limit. But the heads and pelts represent 
only the material evidence of a trip. You 
bag something else on a hunt, less tangible 
but more enduring. You find it in the 
freedom of the hills, the cool stillness of 
the valley, the untamed rush of the moun- 
tain stream, the far-away stretch to the 
horizon, the starry canopy that covers 
your tent, the solitude. This stays with 
you—long after—when other features of 





your trip are but a hazy memory. 
The~ End 
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Prepare for Your: Next Trip 


By Consulting the 
Outdoorsman’s 


Handbook 


Completely revised and brought up to date, the jatest 
edition of the Outdoorsman’s Handbook offers the most 
complete, most authoritative and most thoroughly re- 
liable pocket work upon outdoor subjects. 





Condensed, boiled down, cross-indexed “dope” on every 
phase of the manly woods-going sports. 


CHAPTERS ON— 
Trout Fishing 


Tackle specifications, lines, landing nets, waders; species of 
trout; dry and wetfly fishing; bait fishing; styles of casting; flies 
and how to tie them; miscellaneous trout lures. 


Bass and Musky Fishing 


Methods of taking care of tackle; casting 
lures, etc.; pike and pickerel, habits, etc. 











. Sitees settee 
Camp and Trail FaCihs SARIAS 
Kinds of tents, stoves, packsacks, duffle 
bags, cook kits, axes and knives, camp fur- 
niture, outdoor footwear and_ clothing, 
camping hints, horse packing, camp medi- 
cine and first aid, binoculars and field 
glasses, dressing game. 























Camp Cookery 

Fire making, recipes for everything 
cooked in the woods—game, fish, breads, 
vegetables, flapjacks, soups, sauces, etc., 
grub lists for various sized parties on 
all sorts of trips. 


Woodcraft 


Forestry for the sportsman, small furred 
game, tracks and tracking, traps and 
trapping, how to skin. 

















Big Game Hunting 

Species and habitat; moose calling, hunt- 
ing white-tailed deer, caribou hunting, 
field taxidermy, tracks and tracking. 


Rifles and Pistols 


Marksmanship, aiming, trigger squeeze, calling the shot, sight 
adjustment, accuracy of hunting rifles, proper shooting positions, 
small game rifles, restoring a rusted barrel, reloading shells, 
cleaning rifle sights. ‘ 














Other chapters on Trap Shooting, Wing Shooting, Dogs, Salt 
Water Angling, Miscellaneous Angling Data, Fishing Records, 
etc. The Outdoorsman’s Handbook is made pocket size to go with 
you into the woods. Stoutly bound in canvas to stand rough usage. 


Send This Coupon 


This coupon, with a check or money order for $3.00, will bring your copy of the 
Outdoorsman’s Handbook by return mail, and full year’s. subscription, new or renewal, 
to FIELD AND STREAM, America’s leading sportsman’s magazine. Outdoorsman’s Hand- 
book above—$1.50, subscription alone—$2.50, total value $4.00. 














FIELD AND STREAM, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. City F. & S,—1-23 


Gentlemen: 


I’m on! Send me the Handbook and Fretp anp Stream for a year. Enclosed is $3.90. 
AE os 0:5.000.05:004045b-06N cde as SE ekESesebeaeeeeeteebeed nestees Cesevscoveseossss evecces 
BURIED 0 60.04.00 0n6ehesengssssoinsdbodesiaiedes sebnee neon saehteneaeeeiaes evcccccccceces 


. aft a only the Handbook or only the subscription mail the coupon and proper amount and check which 
‘ou want. 








ERE’S the boot you can 
bank on for the hardest 
kind of hiking. On wet ground 
or dry, in rough going or smooth. 
Soft easy-fitting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot can be. 


For first-hand facts about their 
service, comfort and waterproof 
qualities, ask any sportsman who 
has worn 
Russell’s, 


Built to 
measure in 
any height, 
by expert 
bootmakers, 
from the 
best quality 
chrome tan- 
ned leathers. 
Ask your dealer 
for Russell’s—if 
he can’t show 
them, write for 
our catalog. 
W.C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO, 


916 Capron St. 
Berlin, Wis. 











AN AXE THAT IS AN AXE 
a Your Individual 


SPORTSMAN AXE 
with your own INITIAL 


PERMANENTLY ETCHED 
GO 


=j LD— 












ANY WHERE 


Sent C. O. D. for 10¢ extra. 


Satisfaction guaranteed, or | 
your money back instantly. 
Weighs 1% Ibs. has 3%-in. cutting 
edge of finest crucible steel. Best 13” 

hickory handles with “‘Cant-Slip” grip. 
FINE LEATHER SHEATH 25¢ EXTRA 
Send for yours new. Circular on request. 
Be Sure TO STaTe INITIAL WANTED 


DELIVERED ¢ 1 50 “ 











MURKIN SUPPLY CO., WARREN, PENNA. 


You Fishermen and Duck Hunters 


WE HAVE IT 
A SECTIONAL STEEL BOAT which can 
be strapped on run-board of auto. Write 
for catalog and prices. 
The ALFRED C. GOETHEL CoO. 
Dept. A 839 31st St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Near.y 10,000 


| Fishermen have written for HILDE- 

BRANDT'S HINTS on Fly and Spin- 

ner fishing. Your copy is waiting for 
you. Write for it today. 


)) The John J. Hildebrandt Co. 
130 High St., Logansport, Ind. 


Edeson Radio Phones 
Adusiable Diaphragm Clearance | 





























We guarantee satisfaction, of your moncy 
refunded. The adjustment feature places ow 
phones on a par wih the world’. greatest makes 
Our sales plan climmmates dealer's profits and 
lomes from bad accounts, hence the low price. 
Better phones cannot be made. Immediate 
deliveries. Double 3000 Ohm sets, $3.98; 1500 
Ohm single set, $2.50. Circular free. 


Edeson Phone Co. 6 Beach St_Dept a 
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(Continued from page 944) 
UP LOSTMAN’S RIVER 
By Hapsburg Liebe 


gray, and silent territory. We had come 
too far and had too much of hardship to 
care to go back empty-handed. The next 
morning saw us in the pine woods before 
the sun was up, with the air unbelievably 
raw. Just when we were about to di- 
vide into two parties, Peter Hogan halted 
with a whispered exclamation: ‘There’s 
a deer!” 


T really was, and a buck at that, his 

white tail flagging tantalizingly as he 
loped the scrub-palmettos slowly. One of 
us jerked up a rifle—and the deer simply 
disappeared from our sight. Battey said 
he “poked off, forty feet at a poke.” 

Though we did all that we knew to 
do, we never saw another hair of that 
tuck. Battey ran into a monster cotton- 
mouth moccasin while following the slow- 
trail dog, and Hogan found a dead alli- 
gator eleven feet long—more Indian signs. 
We ran upon the track of a huge panther, 
but it was too old for the dogs to trail 
it. Two turkeys flushed singly too far 
for a shot. It was all hard, hard luck. 


afternoon we saw a pair of bald 
eagles flying, screaming angrily, above a 
little “head” of pine trees. A closer look 
showed us a nest of sticks, as big as an 
ordinary haystack, almost in the top of 
a tall pine. We stole into the “head,” and 
found a gaudily-dressed Indian sitting at 
the foot of a tree; he held an old but 
serviceable high-power rifle across his lap, 
and he was watching the eagles’ nest. 
As though to prove his marksmanship to 
us he shot off the branches that supported 
the great nest, and it fell to the ground. 
Two eaglets were in it, and the fall killed 
them. They were as large as a fat duck 
and twice as fat, and covered with a 
mouse-colored down. Our little party 
was sore, but not so sore that we forgot 
tc keep an eye on the still screaming 
parent eagles in the air overhead. 

“Think so you shoot ’um up every- 
thing!” said one of our guides, imitating 
the Indian pidgin English perfectly. 
“Think so you shoot ’um up all the deer 
and turkey, and run ’um off!” 

The Seminole denied it flatly. Other 
Injuns, mebbyso, shoot ’um up deer and 
turkey—there was Brown Tiger, Billy 
Jumper, Charley Jumper, Tommy Doctor, 
Arbuckle Billy, Water Turkey, Johnny 
Talk-Talk (all real names of real In- 
dians, I learned afterward)—mebbyso 
they did. but as for him, he didn’t! 


WE carried one of the dead eaglets 
to camp and told the cook it was a 
dodo. I photographed it, but there was 
so little light that the picture was spoiled. 
It’s hard to get good pictures down there, 
because of the everlasting grayness and 
levelness of things. 

It looked like an unsuccessful trip, ex- 
cept for the joys we derived from ex- 
ploration. We decided to wade the boats 
down Lostman’s to the launch and below 
that point have a try at a saw-grass prairie 
that Gene had told us about. The next 
day we followed this plan, and got noth- 
ing better than a few blackhead duck. A 
council of war resulted in our starting 
at once for Porpoise Point, which we 
reached shortly before midnight. The 
next morning we gathered a bushel of 
very large stone crabs and had a feast. 
That is, Battey gathered them. I haven’t 
nerve enough to run my hand into a stone 





crab’s hole and pull the crab out. Even 


N the way back to camp late that 





Save Your Legs— : 
Hunt with These 


Fine Binoculars 





No outing is complete without a pair of these 
8 Power Glasses—Hunting, Fishing, Camping, 
Racing, Yachting or on a Motor trip, they will be 
found invaluable. 

Achromatic day and night lenses, 21 mm. objective ; 
rack and wheel focussing; right eye cup separately 


adjustable, 

These glasses are light, compact, strong and durable. 
Handsomely finished in hard enamel. Sold by other 
dealers at twice the price we ask. 

Satisfaction or money back. Write for illus- 
trated catalog of Hunting Equipment, etc. 


SLOAN’S MILITARY SHOP 








Established 1900 88 F Chambers St., New York 








Suspenders and Garters 
Sold and guaranteed by leading dealers, 
Millions wear them. Norubber. Lots of 
comfort and easy stretch from Phos- 

hor Bronze Springs. Year's guaran- / 
eC. eee a Gi -50c; ( 
ose Supporters,-25c. 
AOOEPT NO SUBSTITUTES! 
Nu-Way name on buckles. Sen 
direct, giving dealer's name if 
he hasn't them. f 








NU-WAY STRECH SUSPENDER CO. 
Dept.G101, Adrian. 








Health Commissioner Copeland 
of New York City, endorsed 


DUBLIN XXX STOUT 


he assured present users that this 
imported extract is 100% pure. No 
cooking. No odor. It's really Double- 
in-strength “as made in the old coun- 
try.” $1.50 Money Order brings 24 Ib. 
Sanitary Can, to make 30 bottles. 


BOHEMIAN MALT COMPANY 
153 East 26th St. New York 





46 SIZES, WOODS and STYLES 
Recognized Leader for 26 Years 
USED BY EXPERT JUMPERS THE WORLD OVER 
A Special Line for American Boysand Girls 

MA Sr NEW RICHMOND 


WISCONSIN. 
“LARGEST SKI FACTORY ON EARTH 


























OLD 2 
FISHERMAN’ S 
CALENDAR 3 


O. F, CALENDAR 
Box 1533 High Sta. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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“ 


Rattey says it takes a 
it.” Crustaceans of that particular breed, 
as you perhaps know, have a keen delight 
in biting white men’s fingers off. 


N the foregoing I named rovalia, ca- 

velle, and small tarpon. Other than 
these and dozens of other kinds of fish, 
yncluding the splendid sea trout and big 
sea bass, there are monster tarpon and 
jewfish, and in my humble opinion all of 
these would take the hook at any time of 
year down there. And as for Cabbage 
Bay, that hidden fish heaven, there may 
be a guide other than Eugene Hamilton 
ihat can find it, but I have my serious 
doubts of it. Sportsmen who may wish 
to use him can reach him by letter ad- 
dressed to Chokoloskee, Lee County, 
Florida. It is probable that he would go 
to Fort Myers to meet a party, and the 
engagement had best be made in advance, 
but let no feather-legged ninety-nine 
center go down there. I still can see that 
giant of a man standing on one bare foot 
on the forward deck of his cabin launch, 
his other bare foot turning the wheel. in- 
side the window, picking out his course 
through the mangrove islands in the night. 
Finally, the hunt was full of hardship 
and not a success as a hunt, though the 
experience was rich. No man beefed, and 
every man came back smiling, and these 
are the true tests of sportsman’s blood. 


yas CAMPEN HEILNER, author 
and one of FIELD AND STREAM’s asso- 
ciate editors, has just launched the 
Nepenthe I]. 

This boat is about as complete as it is 
possible for a yacht to be. She is 47’ 
over all, 10’2” beam, and 3’ draught. She 
is powered with two six-cylinder Scripps 
of 100 h.p. each, and has a cruising speed 
of slightly over 14 miles per hour, with 
a maximum speed of 18 m.p.h. Among 
her equipment is a fish-well wherein live 
bait, lobsters, oysters, etc., may be kept 
indefinitely, a Delco lighting system, Kel- 


vinator ice-making machine, and many 
other new and original features. 

Designed by J. Murray Watts and 
built by Chas. Leek, of Atlantic City, 


under Mr. Heilner’s personal supervision ; 
she is primarily a sturdy seaworthy boat 
for offshore use as well as shoal water. 
She is a sportsman’s boat conceived by 
and built for a sportsman who needs no 
introduction. 

She also carries a storm jib in case 
of emergency, and is equipped with a 
radiophone receiving and transmitting set. 
Mr. Heilner expects to use her north and 
south along the Atlantic Seaboard and 
in the West Indies during the present 
winter. 

















fool to do 





30 Days Trial BE-WERI ANG REEP WELL 
THE ROCHE ELECTRIC HYGIENIC 


k Like Thi HELPS NATURE IN HER FIGHT AGAINST 
Look Like This at 50 ATURE 100 WER FRONT. 


it Increases blood cir » streng and 
soothes the nerves. Brings sleep to the sleepless 


THE VIGOROUS MAN OR WOMAN IS LEADER OF ALL 


You cannot realize the benefits derived from the machine 
except you try it. One treatment will convince you of its 
extraordinary qualities. If you are suffering from paralysis, 
locomoter ataxia, vertigo, apoplexy, neuritis, rheumatism, 
lumbago, gout, hardening of the arteries or high blood pres- 
sure, be sure to investigate this machine. For it wards off 
and overcomes such ailments. Takes the place of exercise and 
hand manipulation. Gives your muscles firm elasticity. Be 
neither fat nor thin, 


NORMALIZE YOUR WEIGHT 
Do you realize what this machine means to one wanting 
in vital strength, or suffering from general weakness, nervous 
debility, insomnia, constipation, headaches or pains through 
the back and limbs? It is the col ——_ for — 
lan trouble or varicose 
BOOK FREE Es 
Remember our machines are not vibrators, but a genu- 
ine health-helping, life-prolonging apparatus. As elec-@ 
trical manufacturers we build high-frequency ma- 
chines of special design, including our new combination 
machine, “‘High-Ray,’’ or, in other words, ‘Violet 
Ray,’’ which is operated from direct or alternating cur- 
rent, and two No. 6 dry cells furnish the pulsorating 
and atomical vibration. We know that we have over- 
come the possibility of accidents through short circuit 
which so commonly happens in cheap and inferior 
machines. 
Our machine should be in every home. Write for our 
It is for men and women who want to become 
Address : 


test ™ 




































monials. 
efficient. 








30 Days Trial 


Don’t Be a Dead One at 50 


Invented and Patented by 
Prof. J. B. Roche 


trial offer and testi- 


ROCHE ELECTRIC MACHINE CO., Dept. F.S. |, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U.S.A. 
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MACHINE 


healthy, vigorous and 




















for sets, scarfs, coats, 
caps, gloves, etc. 
You get better furs by 
having them custom made, 
besides greater satisfac- 
tion and pride because you 
personally trap the furs. 
Your wife, mother, sister 
or sweetheart will prize a 
handsome coat or set made 
from furs you furnish, and 
this will reflect your own good 
ste. Send your furs to Wil- B 
lard’s and have them made 


which will insure your getting only first class, guar- 
anteed workmanship. Our fifty-eight years’ standing 
in the fur trade is your assurance of our reliability. 
FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG gives the latest 
style suggestions and full information, 

Write today for your copy. 


H. WILLARD, SON & CO. 
The Old Reliable Fur House 
Established 1864 
32 South FirstSt., Marshalltown, bi 


Invincible Hair B. 
bristles. Beautiful 
ed. Very popular 


brushes. 











WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


Vulcan Rubber Cemented Shaving 
Brushes make shaving a pleasure. 
They wear for many years. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 113 Years and the ] 
Largest in the World 


rushes. Strong, stiff 
wood, richly finish- 
with lovers of good 








Seen 
wa 








You can reduce the weight of your camping supplies 10% to 40%. 
as much, thereby increasing the room in your auto or canoe. 
And you can save money. All by using MAGIC CHEF 

Put up in convenient packages. Nothing removed but the water. 


values all rctained. 


LIGHTEN YOUR PACK 10% TO 40% 


You can cut down their bulk almost 
You can add substantially to your bill-of-fare, 
EHYDRATED FRUITS AND VEG 
When this is restored by soaking, 
they are ready to cook, just as tho they were fresh from the garden or orchard. 


ETABLES. 
Vitamins and food 





Large sample can mixed soup vegetables, 
with complete suggestions for using, sen 


delicious for home or camp, 
t anywhere postpaid $1.25 








J. J, DeMOTT COMPANY interesting literature upon request 110 Lexington Avenue, New York 











“PVCKESCUPE” 


THE POCKET TELESCOPE 


Indispensable to the out- 
door man. It increases vi- 
sion 414 times. Only 3% 
inches long. Packed in 
limp leather case, it fits 
the pocket. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, send $2.00 plus 
5 cents postage, and we 
will send you one direct. 
Money back if dissatisfied. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 





Northland Ski Mfg. Co. 





18-20 Clinton St., Rochester, N. Y. 



























if Merriam Park, St. Paul, 


Get Out On Skis 


these crisp, invigorating 
days and enjoy snow- 
time’s most thrilling, 
healthful sport. You 
don’t need to be an 
expert to have great 
fun. Every pair of 


Northland Skis 


s the deer-head trade- 
ae ” Look for it. Made 
by the World’s Largest 
Ski Manufacturers. 

Send for Free Book- 
let on Skiing 
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kennels in these columns and take advantage of this active market. 


Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. Fietp anp STREAM readers are made up 
of red-blooded sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs. List your 
Our rate for advertisements is $10.00 per inch per month. We offer the adver- 
tiser the largest sportsman’s magazine net paid, A. B. C. circulation in America—now 90,000. The department is open for the discussion of every- 
thing pertaining to dogs and dog breeding. We are endeavoring to make this department an exchange for information on dogs and dog breeding. 
Do not hesitate to write us, enclosing stamped envelope for advice or information. 











Free DogBook 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED ney TRAIN 
your 


KEEP — HEALTHY 


CURE poG. DISEASES. 

How to put dog in condition, kill 
as, cure scratching, mange, dis- 

temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog y tomy etc. Mailed free. 


Q- + LABORATORIES 
Bound Brook, New Jerse 


















Dedede Kennel Club 


DOG SHOW 


Madison Square Garden, N. Y. 
February 12 (Lincoln’s Birthday), 13, and 14, 1923 
Entries Close January 22d, 1923 


GEORGE W. GALL, Supt. 


60 West 40th Street, New York 














My Dog Is Lost on Point! 


How many times did you lose your dog 


when on point last season? Mighty exas- 
perating, isn’t it? Better use a Harder’s 
Hunting Bell this season, Then you can 


hunt in high weeds and close cover and 
always know exactly where your dog is. 


HARDER’S HUNTING BELL 


Used for last 50 years in Europe. Now in 
demand here. Will be sent postpaid upon 
receipt of $1. Better send your order today. 


Harder’s Kennels, Vernon, Ind. 














$200. oo REWARD 


for information leading to 
recovery of white, liver 
and ticked female pointer 
lost at Manitoba training 
grounds July llth, 1922. 
Evidently found and 
Lady. The accompanying 
picture taken of her last 
picture taken of her last 
April. Sportsmen, keep 
this in mind and notify 





Cc. E. SYKES, Ardmore, Oklahoma 





Edited by Freeman Lloyd 


SIZE IN SPORTING DOGS 


VERY breed of sporting dog 

should be of a size that assures 

the best kind of work when that 

hound or dog is called into use. 
Different hounds and degs have been as- 
signed to hunt or overtake various kinds 
of game since time immemorial, and it 
is no more use for a beagle to be mas- 
queraded as a buck hound than a cocker 
spaniel to take the place of a full-sized 
retriever dog. The fox terrier must be 
of a size that will allow him to go to 
ground to a fox, and a Sam- 


NICE STAMP OF SETTERS 


HE picture of Harry M. Jewett and 

his brace and a half of English setters 
taken at the Field Trials held at Sand- 
ford, Mich., on October 31, will give a 
pretty good idea as to the correct size of 
the noble setter dog. These dogs, Grouse, 
Scamp and Buster, are evidently one hun- 
dred per cent English setter, and bred 
from strong and lusty dogs of pedigrees 
somewhat remote from in-breeding. It 
has been said that the way to produce 
type and size, is to breed twice into the 





oyed sledge dog must be of 
height and strength com- 
mensurate with the work 
of the draught dog, and not 
appear in the shape of a 
spitz dog. The buck hound 
for the stag or deer, the 
foxhound for the fox, the 
harrier for the hare, and 
the beagle for the rabbit. 
All these hounds have been 
beautifully graded by our 
forefathers, and we should 
follow in a like way. The 
same holds good regarding 
the sizes of pointers, and 
particularly setters. In the 
latter variety some have de- 
generated into nothing short 
of whippety appearing span- 
iels, but without the sturdi- 
ness or make and shape of 
the spaniels with brains and 
the commendably good 
points that must be the joy 
of the breaker or trainer. 
As was pointed out in our 
last issue, and by no less an 
authority than R. Purcell 
Llewellin, many of the set- 
ters which bear his name in 
America have already run 
to seed, because of the con- 
tinual breeding-in to what 
have been classed as one 
hundred per cent Llewellin 
setters, 











Scamp and Buster. Owner: Harry M 





A beautiful ra and a half of English » setters: Grouse (front), 


. Jewett, Detroit, Mich. 
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~ International 
Champion 


Gerri yon 
Oberklamm, P.H. 


Gerri has been shown eight times in America. At 
the seven shows in which he competed in the regular | 
classes he was each time first open and winner. 
At Detroit, shown for specials, he was best male in 
show. At Queensboro he was best dogor bitch in show, 
any breed. This dog, which has defeated the best that 
Germany has to offer, including the 1919, 1920 and 
1921 Grand Champions is offered at stud after Nov. 1 
at $150. A son of Gerri, Cito-Bergerslust has 
just won in 1922 Sieger (grand championship) 
title in Germany. 
Hoheluft Kennels 
800 Richmond Sy 
Staten Island, N. 


POLICE DOGS 


Straight from Europe 

Our son is in Europe purchasing our 
bitches and studs. We spare no pains or 
expense to get the best from the country 
where Police Dogs originated. You couldn’t 
have any finer dog than a Police Dog. Chi)- 
dren love them; so do grown folks. We also 
have a few Airedales cheap if sold soon. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Money Back If You Want It. 

So sure are we—so desirous—of pleasing 
you that we ship on 3 days’ trial. If you 
are not delighted, return express prepaid for 
refund in full if puppy is in good condition. 
Reference, Bank of Belton. Let us tell you 
what we have. Write us today. 

Belton, Mo. 


CARNAGEY KENNELS 


iad Police Dogs 


We have a very fine choice of puppies to 
offer, bred from best registered stock of 
champion blood lines and at reasonable prices, 


PINE HILL VIEW KENNELS 
409 Koons Ave. — Buffalo, N. Y. 


Rexden-Belcarza Kennels 
17 East 42nd Street 
New York City 
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POLICE and SAMOYED DOGS 


Puppies and grown stock of .the finest 
blood lines for sale at reasonable prices. 


DOGS 3::tbs BOARDED 
DONERNA KENNELS 
Phone Closter 104 Demarest, New Jersey 




















BORZO! or RUSSIAN WOLF HOUNDS 


For elegant companions 
Hunting and Bench Shows 


ARKANSAS 
VALLEY Y KENNELS 


D. C. DAVIS, Owner 


Cimarron Kansas 


FOR GREAT DANES 


that have size and intelligence. 
Write 
COLLINS KENNELS 
Reedsburg, Wis. 
WANTED 
*ORDON SETTER DOG, from 
2 to 3 years old. Send descrip- 
tion, weight and photo. Registered 
preferred. 


WILLIAM HAWKINS 
1418 Third Ave. Seattle, Wash. 








Box 102 








same and immediate family, and once out 
of it. Be that as it may, it will be patent 
to all observers that the size, make, shape 
and quality of the Jewett setters are above 
the average; indeed, Grouse, in the fore- 
ground, has all the make up of a fast 


| dog standing as he does on a nice length 
| of leg with straight bone and lovely feet 


The head is the head of the intelligent 
setter, and the drooping lips, foreface, 
and even the set on of ears lend to this 
bird-hunting dog’s appearance. Such a 
setter, we take it, is the real and simon 
pure setter of the field, and handsome to 
boot. There is no sign of decadence or 
going back to the diminutive and cock- 
tailed setters that we often see in the 
pictures of the day; in short, the group 
of Jewett setters reminds one of the 
setters at Tregwynt (Mr. Llewellin’s) 
ever sO many years ago; and of the size 
and sort the veteran favors to this day. 
It is easy to break down a strain or a 
breed of dogs, but it will be found much 
harder to build it up again. 


A WONDERFUL TERRIER 


HE best wire-haired fox terriers , in 

the world are undoubtedly owned ‘in 
these United States and Canada. Sev- 
eral good ones have been bred here, but 
the importance of the importations during 
the last year have been paramount. The 
latest to arrive is the bitch Chappaqua 
Wrangler’s Peggy, the property of Mr. 
and Mrs. Maurice W. Newton, of New 
York. Peggy became a champion in 





Photo: Tauskey 


The sensational and. imported wire-haired fox- 
terrier champion English bitch, Chappaqua Wran- 


Owners: Mr. and Mrs. Maurice W. 


gler’s Peggy. 
Newton, New York. 


England before she was eleven months 
old, and has been described as the best 
bitch since the international champion, 
Matford Vic, which recently died in the 
kennels of Mrs. Roy Rainey, Hunting- 
ton, N. Y. Peggy was sent over here 
by E. K. Smith, and when seen through 
the bars of her kennel on her arrival 
the new bitch seemed to be lighter in make 
and shape than the late George Quintard’ s 
old bitch, Matford Vic, in her prime. 
There were some who said that Matford 
Vic was too “doggy”—meaning she tended 
toward masculinity as a bitch. Such a 
fault, if any, would be more a point in 
her favor to some minds, inasmuch that 
a varminty appearing, strong-headed and 
jawed bitch is exactly what is wanted in 
a terrier—a fox terrier especially. How- 
ever, according to Tauskey’s picture—an 
untouched photo of Mr. and Mrs. New- 
ton’s new bitch, Chappaqua Wrangler’s 
Peggy is a young lady of sterling merit, 
and a print of a form that can be studied. 
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Champion 
Ajax Von Luzenberg 





Shepherds 


USINESS men—professional 
of every class and standing—all enthusias- 


Are the Rage! 


men—people 


tically proclaim the shepherd as America’s 
most highly prized dog for companionship and 
protection. 


But just any shepherd will not do. Quality 
is a big requisite. Pedigree is important, for 
public opinion demands the best. 

We specialize in breeding shepherds of the 
highest possible quality. Among dog fanciers 
our imported dogs are recognized as some of 
America’s best and most famous show winners. 
Puppies from this blooded stock will delight you. 


Write at once for our “sales list.’’ deseribing grown 
animals and two litters of puppies ready for delivery 


GREEN BAY KENNELS 
Laurance H. Armour, Owner 
Green Bay Road Lake Forest, Ill. 


2A AR RRR SN 
SHEPHERD DOGS 


We have ready for prompt deliv- 
ery a number of excellent puppies 
and young dogs sired by Interna- 
tional Champion Grimm von der 
Mainkur, Austrian Champion 
Claus von der Fuerstenburg 
and Junker von Nassau. 


Can also offer grown stock for breeding and 
show purposes, including some exceptional 
specimens. 


HOHELUFT KENNELS, John Gans, Owner 
800 RICHMOND TURNPIKE, Staten Island, N.Y. 




























UN BEAM FARM 
RONG HEART KENNELS 


- New Brunswick, N. J. Easton Turnpike 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS8SS 


LINE BRED SHEPHERDS 


We are usually in a position to supply a few pups 
of the highest quality only and offer at stud five 
imported dogs of the choicest breeding and of 
splendid individuality as proved by their success 
in the show ring both here and abroad. 


REXDEN-BELCARZA KENNELS 
Dept. B 17 East 42nd Street, New York, N. ¥. 


SSSSESSESSSSEHSSEHSSSSS 
° m7, “STRONGHEART” © 
= i, Pouce Docs 
\2 & AIREDALES & 
= LS “Character plus m4 
mn S Appearance” m 
“ Mp is You can ee) a 
= \\s youcan’ tget a better dog. > 








German Police Dog Puppies 
two months old of pedigreed regis- 
tered stock $60.00 a piece, send $10.00 
deposit, the balance to be collected 
Cc Shoes 





HUBERT KLEIN, Prop., Union Hotel, Fishkill, N.Y, 
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The Eltinge F. Warner (Fiero anp Stream) six Fifty-Dollar Sterling Silver Cups donated to the New York, Boston and Philadelphia dog shows for 
the best Pointer and Springer Spaniel, English Setter and Airedale, Sporting Griffon and Ketriever (including Chesapeake Bay dogs) in the novice classes. 


A TERRIER IN WORD AND 
PICTURE 

"THE he: 7 is extremely good as will 

e noted from the poise, the flatness 
of the sk a the length of foreface and 
capacity of jaw or length of biting power 
The strength of the grip or destroying 
jaw force really comes from the jowls. 
This great destructive property is not ex- 
actly required in a fox terrier which is 
required to bay or nip a fox rather than 
worry and kill him. Still, that is another 
story, and one that might be well argued 
in the negative sense and at another time. 
The set-on of Peggy’s ears are right and 
their small size of a sufficiency to well 
cover the orifice of that organ. There is 
enough of this leather and more to spare. 
As for the length of neck and graceful 
outline, the clean-cut throat and its gen- 
eral set on to the chest and shoulders, 
well, Peggy may be accounted all the 
beauty in that particular, while the depth 
of her brisket and girth behind the shoul- 
ders is abnormal. As for her forelegs, they 
are as straight as gunbarrels, and her feet 
are firm, small and round. Shortness of 
back is hers also, and her hindquarters 
appear to be all right so far as the pic- 
ture is concerned. The shortness from 
the hock to the foot gives her the right 
sort of hind leg, and from the near leg 
it will be observed that the stifle joint is 
nicely bent. All that now remains to de- 
scribe is Peggy’s docked tail that is of 
the right length and set on the right part 
of her rump. She is well coated all over 
and, as will be seen, a tip-top shower. 


TO COME OUT IN FEBRUARY 
T can be depended on that Leonard 
srumby, who has charge of Mr. and 
Mrs. Newton’s latest imported champion, 
will have her as fit as a fiddle when 
the newcomer is first exhibited at the 
Joint Terrier Show in New York in Feb- 
ruary. If, in the flesh, she approximates 
anything near what she is in the picture, 
then Chappaqua Wrangler’s Peggy will 
be hard to beat, especially in the bitch 
division. Peggy probably scales about sev- 
enteen pounds. If that be her weight, 
the “novice” admirer of wire-haired fox- 
terriers, carrying that approximate avoir- 
dupois in his mind, while consulting the 
above description, while referring to the 
picture, point by point, will be pretty well 
abie to educate himself regarding the 
true make and shape of the wire-haired 
fox terrier, and the points of the greatest 
value. Incidentally, it is a pleasure to be 
able to describe such a beautiful creature 
in all the coldness of plain print. 


THE NEW YORK SHOW 
I ADISON SQUARE GARDEN will 
again be the scene of the annual 
bench show of the Westminister Kennel 


Club. The dates selected by Chairman 
William Rauch and his associates are 
February 12, 13 and 14. Under these ar- 
rangements the show, which will decide 
the championship of the various breeds of 
degdom, will open on Lincoln’s Birthday 
and close Wednesday night, February 14. 
This will give the Westminster Kennel 
Club the benefit of one holiday, which an- 
nually has been the big day of the show. 
The selection of Madison Square Garden 
again is certain to find favor with the ex- 
hibitors of aristocratic canines entered 
for competition in the big show. In con- 
nection with this Superintendent George 
W. Gall announces that all dogs will be 
benched on the main floor and balcony. 
Last year the basement was used but the 
arrangement failed to find favor with 
either the exhibitors or the general public. 

Hundreds of applications for premium 
lists and many inquiries have already been 
made by anxious exhibitors, and judged by 
the numerous requests a record number 
of dogs will be benched. Not in many 
years have so many early applications 
been received. The premium lists are now 
being prepared by the Show Committee 
and will shortly be ready for distribution. 

Chairman Rauch, who has so success- 
fully handled the Westminster Kennel 
Club shows in the past, will again be at 
the helm. He is busy with his list of 
judges, of whom some may be foreign, 
and this fact guarantees perfect satisfac- 
tion to all exhibitors. 

Offices have been opened at Room 1301, 





60 West 40th Street, New York, where 
Superintendent Gall is in charge with a 
small army of assistants to attend to the 
many applications. 

The Eltinge F. Warner Fretp AND 
StreEAM Fifty-Dollar Cups, designed by 
Black, Starr and Frost, of New York 
City, will be offered for the best novice 
pointer and the best novice Springer 
spaniel dog or bitch. 


THE PLOW AND DOCKED TAILS 
A STRANGE caption assuredly! But 
4 if we take time to think, we will allow 
that the progress of the plow has had 

lot to do with the non-docking of gun 
dog’s tails. If we will look back at the 
old pictures and engravings we will find 
that most of the pointers and setters of 
a century or so ago were docked. 
The land had not been opened up as it is 
today, and dogs had to hunt in thick 
coverts rather than on the stubbles of 
the present. When God speeds the plow 
the bird-dogs are allowed to keep their 
tails in those lands where the farming’s 
good. As we know game birds like com- 
mon sparrows and rats follow the culti- 
vation of cereals, and the more open the 
country the less will the owner have trou- 
ble with his dogs’ tails during the hunt- 
ing season. It has been noticed that the 
Germans still dock their pointers as do 
other Europeans in the case of their 





Sport in New Brunswick, Canada. The woodcock and ruffed grouse country being so dense the 
end of the setter’s long tail was beaten raw, but the shorter and docked tail of the Springer spaniel 


survived the ordeal. Owner: 


Keltie Wilson, St. John, N. B. 
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hunter with lots of style and class. 


hunter with lots of pep and endurance; 


and stylish; backs and is a dandy retriever. 


Points stanch, steady to wing and shot; 


best of breeding; 
exacting as to range, 
handles her game. 
are looking for the best obtainable, 


speed, bird-finding 


shooting dog in every way 


handsome and bred second to none. 
real shooting dog in every way. 

showing in whelp with her first litter. 
as the best. 


bird dogs, Price, $250. 





to my Momoney dog. 

the blood of Ct. Whitestone, Ct. Danstone, 
Rodney, Rodfield and ali the great ones. 

pay for her.* Price, $350. 

No. 49. 


Below are listed some of my choice offerings of the season. 
dogs have been with my professional handlers since the first of Sep- 
tember and are in the best of hunting condition. 
anteed just as represented in every detail and will be shown on game 


Stanch as a rock on point, 


good bird finder; points stanch 
Price, $250. 


backs and is a 


high-class shooting bitch that will please the most 
ability 
A proven brood bitch soon due in season. 
do not pass her by. 


and a dandy retriever. \ 
The puppies will be pure Llewellins combining 


This litter will more than 


BRED ENGLISH SETTER BITCH.—Two years old, very 
A classy all-day hunter that is a 
Bred to my 
Her blood lines are as good 
She is a fine individual and the puppies should be real 


D. ROSS CAPPS, 


Finished and Experienced Shooting Dogs, Bitches and Bitches in Whelp 


No. 50. BRED LLEWELLIN SETTER BITCH.—Eighteen months 
a thoroughly trained 
heavily all the season, 
You may rest assured you are getting a good dog and a chance to 
raise a fine litter of puppies when you buy this lady. 


All these 
old, 
All dogs are guar- 


here at any time to suit purchaser, Order by number and dog will 

go forward immediately upon receipt of money. at $175. 

No. 41. LLEWELLIN SETTER DOG.—Three years old, large, No. 51. 

handsome and attractive, grandson of Ct. Whitestone and Mohawk II. 

Wide ranger that gets out and finds birds, Fast, snappy, all-day high-class youngster by 


steady 


to wing and shot. Backs on sight and is one of the finest of re- i 
trievers. A dog well worth $500. Price, $350. for the trials, s' 
7 me. 3 ie . J is a dandy retrjever. 
No. 42. ENGLISH SETTER DOG.—Two years old, registered, No. §2 
medium size, well made and a fine looker. Very affectionate and teandia “aR 

; ‘ . ; re 
companionable and a friend and pal all the time. Good ranger, fast reeding, training and 


No. 43. LLEWELLIN SETTER DOG.—Three years old (full already. Price, $200. 
brother to No. 41), compactly made and built for service. A dog No. 53. 
you are sure to like. Wide ranger, all-day hunter that never quits. nice looker. 


air retriever. dog anywhere. 


An extra good bird finder, absolutely ‘reliable and dependable. You fine retriever. Very affectionate and companionable. Just in his 
can’t find a better one at twice the price. $200. prime. Price, $200. 

r > : By 54. POINTER DOG.—Two years old, registered and a very 
No. 44. SETTER DOG.—Three years old (unpedigreed), pure No. oll : = 3 
blooded and bred from our best native stock. An all-around shooting attractive —, Wide ranger, tase all-day sae _ all- “yb 
dog and game getter. Wide ranger, all-day hunter, excellent bird every-day dog, and a bird finder. Stanch, very stylish: backs and t he 
finder on both covies and singles. Stanch; backs and is a nice tenderest of retrievers. You are sure to like this fellow. Price, $250. 
retriever. Price, $165. No. 55. POINTER a A years old, “ypetioreed but a pure 
. - . . . bred, good-looking, well-trained shooting dog. Vide and fast, all-day 
No. 45. LLEWELLIN SETTER BITCH.—Beautiful, 2 years old, hunter. Stanch; backs; fine retriever. Well worth $300 if he was 


and the way she “ 
If you ated 56. 
Price, $300. good size, 


No. 46. ENGLISH SETTER BITCH.—A high-class, good-looking game. Good ranger, snappy 
brood and shooting bitch from the best blood lines obtainable. Good endurance. Points stanch, 
ranger, eS and a dog that will find her com game 
with the best of them, Stanch; backs and a fine retriever. proven » 
brood bitch good enough to breed to the best stud in the U. S. peg one litter of eight. 
Price, $250. pisate 

own, for she has the looks, 
No. 47. LLEWELLIN SETTER BITCH.—A nicely trained, 2-year- 
‘old, well-bred, good-looking shooting bitch that it is a pleasure to 
nave along, no matter how many dogs you take. Good bird finder, Championship. 
easy to handle and a fine retriever. Never been bred, soon due in obtainable. 
season. Price, $200. floor. Price, $300. 
No. 48. BRED LLEWELLIN SETTER BITCH.—A first-class 


Showing in whelp ing, two years old. 


Mohawk II, Prince retriever. 


No. 59. 
best stud and now 


trieves very tenderly 





POINTER DOG.—A two-year-old, son of Ch. John Proctor 


(something you will never see offered again). 


Young John has all the speed, range, class, style and endurance you 
could wish for in a high-class shooting dog. 
stanch as a rock, steady to wing and shot; 
Price, $500. 

POINTER DOG.—Three years old. 


United States at stud. 
an extra good bird finder. 
He has had over three hundred birds killed to his pbdints this season 


POINTER DOG.—Four 
You _ can’t find a more reliable and dependable shooting 
Good ranger, all-day hunter. 


eligible to registration. 
POINTER BITCH.—Two years old, handsome, registered, 
well bred and a fine individual. 
shooting, bitch that knows where to look for and how 


will have to go a long ways to find a better one at twice the price. 
BRED POINTED BITCH.—She is the kind we all like to 


experienced shooting dog and a proven brood bitch. 
a son of Ch. Manitoba Rap, the first dog to ever win the National 
These puppies will combine the best pointer blood 
Manitoba Rap dogs are scarce. 


No. 58. BRED POINTER BITCH.—Large, handsome, best of breed- 
Good ranger, all-day hunter and a dandy com- 
bination dog for both coveys and singles. 
She was recently bred 
youngest sons of Ch. Comanche Frank, 
lived, These puppies are sure to be dandies, 
BRED POINTER BITCH.—Two years old, well bred, good 
looker and a classy worker. 
that has had over 400 birds shot to her points this season. 
and stylish as an gigs on point. 


Frank, the greatest pointer sire living today, 


AMITE, LOUISIANA 
References: Security Bank; Amite Bank & Trust Co., Amite, La.; any business or professional man in town or any sporting magazine in America 


shooting bitch that has been shot over 
now showing in whelp to Frank Momoney. 


A real bargain 


A thoroughly trained, 


this famous sire now in his derby age. 


good enough 
backs and 


eally 


Good enough in looks, 
individuality to head any kennels in the 
Wide ranger, all-day hunter, good nose and 
Stanch; backs and a perfect retriever. 


years old, registered, good size, 


Stanch; backs and a 


Price, $150. 


A thoroughly experienced 
to handle 
and classy hunter, plenty of pep and 
backs and is a beautiful retriever. You 


Due next month. Price, $200. 


An 
Recently bred to 


breeding, training and individuality. 


Get in on the ground 


and a fine 

one of the 
the greatest sire that ever 
Price, $250. 


Very stanth 
to Comanche Hal, 


A well-trained, experienced shooting dog 
Stanch 
Backs promptly on sight and _re- 
She is showing in whelp to son of Carolina 
Price, $200. 




















‘(DOG - INSURANCE”’’ 


Policy covers death from any cause, 
theft and loss by escape. 
Lowest rates. 
LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 
PEORIA ILLINOIS 














Send No alg DOG COLLARS $1 


with your dog’s name, your 








name and a on 

Flat Coilars....... $1.00 each 

Round Collars..... 2.00 
EOOv. nw) 2183" Locks for Collars... .35 “ 


Nameplates Stamped 

in Gold ........ 
Be sure to give dog’s neck 
measure. Pay postman, plus 

stage, on arrival. 
Dept. S 


nkS SuLivan, 
Sues 
(plus postage) 
Pay a ON ARRIVAL 
100 Abbott Avenue, 


T. B. SULLIVAN Fitchburg, Mass. 


Cocker Spaniels Bh Payin ond 


Suitable for show or 


— the to 2: for the 
ewe ‘ectionate, and faith- 
ul. We A reds, and 





, wast ® t kind do you want? 
Nomid Chet Cro my .,A-K.C. 270089. 
at stud. ed, Gan 
talog 
gent on pctie’and Cockers 

BROS. & CO. 


=——! 96 Chambers St., New York City 


The Dog With the Nose 
He Fin the Cripples 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


The best duck dog. I breed workers from 
registered stock. Puppies, youngsters and 
trained dogs. 


PERCY K. SWAN, Box 30, Chico, Cal. 








“THE AMERICAN HUNTING DOG,” by War- 
ren H. Miller, former editor of Field and Stream. 
Strictly modern. Up-to-date pedigrees, all hunt- 
ing breeds, training, kennel building, puppy rais- 
ing, doctoring. Price. $2.50, 

“AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND,” by 
author. Deals especially with these three 
breeds and pedigrees, training in field work, 
hygiene, kennel construction, Price, $1.00. 


WARREN H. MILLER _—INTERLAKEN, N. J. 
Russian 


Wolfhounds 


The Aristocrat of Aristocrats 


Ranch Raised Puppies, 
Excellent Blood-Lines on 
approval. Prices reason- 


able. 
HINEMAN 


GEO. E. 
Dighton, Kansas 


same 












JAS. H. LINDSAY, Magee, Miss. 


Has room for a few Dogs 
to thoroughly train on quail, ideal traming 


‘grounds with plenty of birds, unlimited terri- 


tory to work over. 
FOUR MONTHS OPEN SEASON 
Terms Reasonable References 











FREE! Book on Dogs FREE! 
[By FRED WRIGHT 
Covers the Care, Management, Housing and Feeding, as well 
as the Cause, Symptoms and Treatment of all dog diseases. 
Send 25c for bar of RIGHT-O DOG SOAP, and we will 
send this valuable book FREE, 
WRIGHT MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dept. M Battle Creek, Mich, 
She by Ll llin Dan- 
Ch. Riey Frus stone u = Caesar's 
Goume ‘Denstene ann 
‘ou! a 
Caesar’s “Nellie B Count Giadston * 
Nellie B is a ag Trial hve my producer as well as her 
mother, Puppie and wormed. 
Choice litter black, white a tan 100% Liewellins. 
Will sell portion only. Price $75.00, express prepaid. 
Deposit required; balance on approval. 
J. D. FURCHT, Gooding, Idaho 
TERRIERS OF ALL 
BREEDS FOR SALE 
AND AT STUD 
Let me Handle your Dog at the 
New York Show, Feb. 12, 13, 14. 
Will get Him Ready for you. 
International Experience 
Leonard Brumby 
Westbury, L. I., N. Y. 
"Phone 273 





WIRE-HAIRED 
Late Champion WARSONG 








Expert Dog Training 


Kennels, Food, Treatment All of the Best 
I am an expert Trainer of ag ae Setters, 
Retrievers and Spaniels, Dogs in My Care Re- 
ceive Kindness, Good Food and Every Attention. 
Terms: $15.00 per month. References: Satisfied 
customers or “Field and Stream.” 


H. CAMERON, Fairfield, Conn. 





FOR SALE 
POINTERS—SETTERS 


WIRE-HAIRED POINTING GRIFFONS 
AIREDALES and COCKER SPANIELS 


Price List on Application 
Vinton W. Mason Cambridge, 39. Mass. 
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OORANG 
AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 


Choice Puppy Stock for Sale 
Twelve Famous Oorangs at Stud 
Also 


Oorang Dog Remedies 

Oorang Dog Biscuits 

Oorang Dog Supplies 
Write for Catalog 


Oorang Kennels 


World’s Largest Airedale Breeders 
Dept. A LA RUE, OHIO 








BUCKHORN KENNELS 
Willows, Calif. 
AIREDALES, WIRE FOX 
IRISH TERRIERS 
Pups are raised in the Open 
and are Hardy, Vigorous and 
Game kind. The hunting in 
stinct is Bred in the Bone 
Classy Puppy Stock for sale at 
all times 
Guarantee Breeding, Safe 
Delivery and Satisfaction 


DOREDA AIREDALES 


A few exceptionally good puppies sired by our 

internationally famous sires and winners. Prices 

$35 up. Please state requirements fully. 
DOREDA KENNELS 

Box 23 A Moline, III. 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMPION 
WARLAND DITTO 














The World's Greatest Aire- 
dal Stud. 

Sire of four English Cham- 
pions and more present day win- 


ners than any Airedale living. 
Stud Fee $50.00 

Puppies sired by and bitches 
bred to Ditto for sale. 

CHRIS SHUTTLEWORTH 


Santa Anita, California 


Airedale Brood-Bitches of Quality 


BRED OR OPEN 


The Imperial Kennels 
SATISFY ALL REQUIREMENTS 


Dr. KNOX, Box 50, DANBURY, CONN. 
"A Friend an¢PJaymate 


Shomont White Collies Love Kiddies 
gris cone one quality makes vur Scotch 


have--intelligence, cour 
shepherds, unsurpassed as wetchdogs. 
fatigable enemies of vermin. They are 
K pe ak of all dog-dom. tisfac- 

Pairs not akin, Get our 

oy ba: —~ lists now 

‘SH OMONT KENNELS . 
Box 120, Monticello, lowa 
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sporting or pointing griffons. It has al- 
ways been customary for sportsmen to 
dock their spaniels, for the simple reason 
that, in working in nasty and prickly bush, 
the dogs so persist in knocking their tails 
about, that after a few days of hunting 
it is often difficult to take a burr off the 
end of the tail because of the tenderness 
of the spot, and the nervous state of the 
dog. 


A CASE FROM NEW BRUNSWICK 
T seems that some setters suffer ter- 
ribly in the thick bush and brush of 


New Brunswick. This happens during 
the woodcock and ruffed grouse season 


when practically all the dog’s work has 
to be done in thick and difficult covert. 
Keltie Wilson, of St. John, who shot 
ninety-four ‘cock and fifty-six partridge 
this fall tells that his English setter bitch 
beat the end of her tail so badly that at 
the end of three weeks she refused to 
hunt. For about three inches it was like 
a piece of raw steak. In the case of an- 
other setter puppy which Mr. Wilson fin- 
ished breaking this season, she also in- 
jured her tail badly. Then our corre- 
spondent asks: “What is the remedy? 


of April or the first of May. Puppies 
thrive wonderfully in the sun, but the 
cold, bleak and draughty days soon tell 
upon highly-bred youngsters. No one 
should allow a well-bred bitch to miss 
her season at the early part of the year. 
There is such an enormous call for pup- 
pies that a ready market is assured if 
the breeder has no desire to rear all of 
the stock that his bitch produces. It is 
not well to place an in-whelp bitch in 
boarding kennels at any time after she has 
been served. It would be only throwing 
the service fee away, for no creature can 
desire to be confined in a bedlam during 
her naturally anxious time. 


KEEP BROOD BITCHES OUT- 
SIDE 


T is also a great mistake to attempt to 

breed puppies inside a large kennel of 
dogs. If it is impossible to find homes 
for in-whelp bitches, then it will be well 
to put them away in some building or 
buildings apart from the main kennel, 
where they will not be disturbed. If 
possible let them take their own exercise 
and at their own time, a large and fresh 
supply of water being always at their 











es 








and out of Tyrone Gypsy 


Here’s one for you!” There is no remedy 
save docking, and until the time when 
the plow-share shall have accomplished 
its work in the maritime provinces, so 
long will setters beat their tails raw when 
bunting in the thick woods and brush in 
that hunters’ paradise. 

It will be borne in mind that a docked 
pointer has been running rings around 
some of the best bird-dogs at the field 
trials this season. The appearance of 
such a dog in the show ring would be 
another matter; yet it seems a pity that a 
dog docked as a necessity should be 
passed over at a bench show. 


THE BREEDERS’ SEASON 

VERYONE, more or less, likes to 

breed early puppies, and the sooner 
in the year they arrive the better for those 
who go in for field trials and coursing, 
for the gun dog and the running dog be- 
gins his official career on January 1. The 
earlier the puppy, the sooner can he be 
taken in hand, is the casual way in which 
the average breeder looks at the matter; 
but there are those who live in colder 
climates who think otherwise, and prob- 
ably would rather have their puppies ready 
io leave their nests when the warm days 
are beginning to tell—say, about the end 


Il, 


Tauskey 


Photo: 
Lovely litter of Irish setters sired by Dr._John De Ronde’s international champion, Tyrone Larry 


Breeder: Eliot Stillman, 

service. When the weather clears and 
puppies are expected in the summer, it is 
a good plan to let them have their’ pup- 
pies—all to themselves in well-sheltered 
barrels raised off the ground. The open 
end should face the south, and the less 
the puppies are looked at the better. When 
the youngsters are mauled about by chil- 
dren and others, the bitch loses interest 
in her offspring, and her maternal duties 
become of less consequence to her. 


BACK TO THE WILD 


HE best puppies some of us have seen 

have been whelped in burrows just 
like wild dogs. The puppies were not 
seen until the bitch decided to carry them 
to the outside of the den—just like a 
vixen fox with her cubs. It is true we 
used to throw some nourishing scraps 
to the bitch, almost trying to pretend that 
she had no family to support. Naturally, 
she would steal all in sight. Never were 
there finer pups—so good that the bitch 
would eventually carry them to the home- 
stead for our inspection. An old barn 
with an abundance of straw is another 
ideal place for a bitch to have her puppies. 
Mayhap there’s an old threshing or other 
machines on the floor, and with plenty 
of room underneath when my lady’s time 
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is up for the straw! Happy is the breeder 
who has such outbuildings for the accom- 
modation of his bitches and their puppies 
up to six to eight weeks old. The kennel 
sanitation can be pretty well left to the 
bitch. If you can make up your mind 
not to look at or handle the youngsters, 
so much the better will they be for your 
forced inattention. If the bitch can have 
plenty of raw flesh and fresh new milk, 
so much the better. 


COURSING FOXES WITH GREY- 


HOUNDS 
F one will take the trouble to visit 
the great fur warehouses between 
Sixth and Seventh Avenues (in the 


Old Tenderloin District) of New York. 
he will find that most of the great 
bales of redfox skins come from Aus- 
tralia—that great animal-producing island- 
continent. Foxes, rabbits, hares, etc., 
breed more than ordinarily prolifically all 
the year round in Australia, and the first 
three or four brace of foxes turned down 
years ago in Victoria for the purpose of 
providing sport for a pack of imported 
sa toncers, Hy bred so largely and frequently 
that the reds (there are no grays there) 
have spread all over Victoria, New South 
Wales and South Australia. There being 
an abundance of food in the form of 
rabbits, it would seem that a threatened 
pest may become a blessing in disguise 
in view of the continued demand for fox- 
furs in America and Europe. Nearly all 
of the immense Australian “paddocks” are 
either wired or fenced with stiff posts and 
rails, but if the dreaded barbed wire can 
be avoided, it will pay, and pay well, the 
owners of greyhounds in that part of the 
world to run these varmints down with 
the fleet and always aggressive long tails 
of the pure breed. 


FOX COURSING IN SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA 


URING the running of the Kapunda 

coursing meeting last week (writes 
“Fidelis” in the Adelaide Observer) quite 
numbers of foxes were disturbed from 
their lairs. While some owners will not 
risk running their greyhounds after a fox, 
there are others who cannot resist a chase 
when one of these crafty pests breaks 
cover, and while one brace of dogs was 
engaged in a give-and-take trial after a 
hare on the old Bagot’s Well Racecourse, 
another pair, which had been defeated 
earlier in the day, were doing their best 
to pull down a big dog fox. Inexperienced, 
the young greyhounds, though much faster 
than the quarry, could not do much with 
the latter, and it was only after a couple 
of horsemen took a hand in the hunt that 
Reynard was pulled down. Several foxes 
were found on the following day, when 
nearly the whole of the horsemen left the 
beat and joined in the runs. One fox es- 
caped through wire fences, but shortly 
after another was less fortunate, as, after 
a good run, he was no match for a grey- 
hound, which is an adept at this particular 
game. It was a bad business when foxes 
were liberated in Australia, for, although 
fortunes have been spent in keeping them 
down, they are to be found in every di- 
rection, and those in a position to judge 
are of opinion that they are more prolific 
in this country than in England. The 
young men of Kapunda are partial to fox- 
hunting, and though greyhounds are 
mostly used in these hunts, one landowner 
told the writer that he had a couple of 
smooth-coated collies that have accounted 
for scores of foxes, which, contrary to 
the general impression, are easily pois- 
oned, 











refused hundreds for some of them. 


2 English Setter pups. 


houses, 


protected in A.K.C. and U.K.C. 


Hunters, 
Not a game trail in 


Stream; Gov't 
North America. 


of these Airedales. 


they love. 


100 Puppies, $10 to $25, regularly priced up to $50. 
7 hard running, well trained Fox Hounds (Coyote and bear). 


Will sell the above singly or in lots of any size or will sell the entire assets 
of the Lionheart Kennels, as a going, substantial income-producing concern, 
including a well furnished five-room house, five acres of intensively cultivated 
land and orchard, on Park to Park Highway, 
cows, chickens, etc——-AND THE KENNEL NAME LIONHEART, 


The Lionheart Airedales are vouched for by such men as Freeman Lloyd, 
Kennel Editor of Field and Stream; Wm. A. Bruette, 
professional trappers and 


from Florida to Washington, but knows the LIONHEARTS. The Kennel 
Press throughout the world has repeatedly called attention to the gameness 
Men in all walks of life have testified to their “bred-in” 
LOYALTY TO MASTER, uncanny intelligence and desire to protect thosé 


If you want an Airedale for any purpose, you will never have an oppor- 
tunity again to buy Lionheart quality at our present prices. 
Write for complete list and prices 


LIONHEART KENNELS, Victor, Mont. 
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* * 
Lionheart Airedales 
Dispersal Sale 
Ill Health and Other Business Compel It 
Everything Must Go, and Quickly! 
2 Stud Dogs, $50 and $100 (Refused $250 for one). 
35 Brood Bitches, all in their prime, $25 to $75, some in whelp. Have 


kennel buildings, barns, chicken 


Editor of Forest and 
sportsmen throughout 


the U. S., from Maine to California, 











Mt. Brilliant Kennels 


The home of the Pointers 
BECKY BROOM HILL, CA- 
DENCY,WIG-WAG , etc. offerfor 
sale unusually attractive puppies 
sired by TOM HALL, COM- 
PASS and COMANCHE and 
out of FIELD TRIAL WINNING 
BITCHES. 

MT. BRILLIANT KENNELS 


LEXINGTON KENTUCKY 














CAROLINA FRANK—Fee, $75 


The leading son of that great family of winning and producing 
pointers. He has sired 18 Field Trial Winners and they are 
all like him—bird dogs. Ship and address 


G. C. KIMBALL Statesville, N. C. 





REGIS TERED 


No. 1. 
No. 2. 
No. 3. 
No. 4. 


No. 5. Registered, 


just what you want, 





Registered Llewellin setter dog, two years old. 
and go, a crackerjack shooting dog, a nice retriever; 
Registered three-year-old Pointer dog, extra wide, fast unlimited endurance, 
_ bird finder I’ve seen in years; a swell retriever; they don’t grow any better than this one; $300. 
Registered Pointer and Setter (both males), 
range, good on coveys, extra on singles, and fine retrievers; real for sure meat dogs; 


Pointer and Setter dog, with no papers, but they show extra good breeding; they are 
first-class shooting dogs, and nice retrievers; $100 each. 


; R three-year-old Pointer bitch, 
she is a fine brood bitch, a good all-round shooting bitch and retrieves; Price $150. 


The above dogs are all being shot over daily by 
as represented, but will not be shipped on trial. 


HERMAN SOMMERVILLE, Bogue Chitto, Miss. 


QUAIL DOGS 


Very wide, fast, snappy. full of pep 
none better, few as good; 300. 


the best 
two,years; they have medium speed and 
$150 each, 
bred to Indiana Broomhill Dan on Nov. 7; 


| oa handlers, are guaranteed to be 
ave twenty others in training. Write me 








Llewellin Setter “BEN VALIANT” No. 26287 


FEE $40 
Shooting dogs, shot over from 
me to three seasons, thordughly broken 
and priced right. Registered Setter an 
Pointer puppies of the best blood lines. 
aud trained. Training 
grounds unsurpassed, with abundance of 
quail. Let me train your shooting dog 
where he will get plenty of work on game. 
Write for list of shooting dogs or puppies 
and terms for 

(By Jessie eid’s Count Giad- ms boarding or training. 

stone—Kate BondhnWind’e. ) C.W. TEAGUE, West Durham, N.C. 


SETTERS—A SPECIALTY 


I have left for sale a few very choicely bred 
Llewellin and English setter pups, sired by that 
great stud dog GLAD HAWK, No. 31080, and 
out of dams that a natural-born bird dogs. 
Best of stock and priced right. Send for lists. 
Enclose stamps. 


Thoroughbred Setter Kennels 
Edgewood lowa 


For Sale. 











FOR SALE 


Litter of Walker fox hound pups by A. - Herrin X& 
Kate—Ch. Herrin by Skipper X Ch. Audrey-Alford— 
Kate by Ch. My Model X Ch. Nimrod-Venus. 

Ch. Herrin is a bench champion and a five times 
winner in the field. A rare combination. Kate is one 

the gamest bitches in the country, combining fox 
sense, speed and endurance to a marked degree. All are 
sound, healthy and nicely marked. Price $35.00 each. 


J.H. STEPHENSON Boyne Falls, Mich. 








Coonhounds and 
Combination Hunters 
for Coon, Opossum, Skunk 


ponies. etc. Big game 
hounds, rabbit hounds 
Airedales. Young 


trained stock, 
Catalog ten cents 
COVINDALE —— 
Covington 
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Mr. & Mrs. Maurice W. Newton’s 
WIREHAIRED FOX TERRIERS 


AT STUD 
After New York Show, 
the Newly Imported Eng- 
lish Champion, 


Deykin Wireboy, 
Winner of 6 Challenge 
Certificates, etc. A mar- 
velous winner and sire. 
Fee on application. 
NOW AT STUD 
, 
Chappaqua Boatman’s Selected, 
Champion, Sire of Chap- 
Ch, Boatman's Selected paqua Charmer, best 
puppy Mineola, first 
puppy bitches, L. I. K. C. and Devon. Fee $50.00. 
Chagpaqua Lashbrook Nimrod, Champion. Fee $35.00. 
Chappaqua Challenger (Ch. Kings Point Falcon ex 
Marbald Brair La Fleche.) Fee $25.00. 
SHIP BITCHES TO 
LEONARD BRUMBY, WESTBURY, L. f., N. ¥. 
Young and matured stock generally for sale 
Address Maurice W. Newton, 44 Pine Street, New York 


| 














Champion Cole’s Blue Prince IT 
The Setter with Field Quality and Correct Type 
Write me about your bitch—and if she is well- 
bred, intelligent, a natural field dog and of good 
conformation, then there is no reason why we 
should not get together on a puppy proposition, 
Send for a1 t and stud terms 


DE LANEY MART 





TIN, 
3430 sone Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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I am in a position to take 
six shooting dogs to train. 


One Good Shooting Dog For Sale 


ADDRESS 


E. SHELLEY Columbus, Miss. 


GORDON SETTERS 
INGLEHURST KENNELS 


For Sale: Puppies and several quality youngsters 
ready for training. At Stud: Imported Champion 
Inglehurst Joker and Champion Inglehurst Dicker- 
son. Mail address 


Cc. T. INGLEE 
155 155 Montague S St., -» Brooklyn, N.Y. Kennels, Freeport, N.Y. 











30 Broken Rabbit Hounds 
15 Partly Broken, 

5 First-Class Coon 
| Hounds 
i 10 Fox Hounds. 
25 Pups, very fine. 
Packet Dog Photos, 25c. 
30 Clapp Eastham Wire- 
less Radio Telephones 
and full line of Appa- 
ratus Lowest prices. 


HARRY D. WELSH 
jVMnyport, Penna, 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels, of Berry, Ky. 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opos- 
sum Hounds, Varmint and Ra bbit Hounds, Bear 
and Lion Hounds, also Airedale Terriers. All 
dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to judge 
the quality, satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. 100-page, highly illustrated, instructive 
and interesting catalogue for ten cents. 


Ch, Comanche } Fishel’s Frank 
COMANCH Frank.... 22 ol — - 
7 c anitoba Rap. 
(47724) Jean Ramage. i Neely'’s Nancy Hanks 
One of the best shooting dogs in the country, with style 
and class equal to any dog living. A Field Trial winner 
7 and winner of five first places, 
; including three specials for 
best of breed, at recent A.K.C. 
Bench Show held at Mobile. 
Weight 54 pounds. Has the 
much sought for dark eyes, 
and in conformation almost 



































exact duplicate of Champion 
Comanche Frank his sire. A 
sure sire of big oy of Field Trial - Shooting dogs 
of highest class. $25 or one pup 


EDWIN w. "JONES, Huntsville, Ala. 
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ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIEL 
CLUB’S POINTS 

HE standard and description of points 

of the English Springer Spaniel Club 
of England have been sent out to vari- 
ous owners of Springers in America by 
Mr. Keasbey of the Spaniel Club of 
America. It is to be hoped that the club, 
which has its headquarters in New York, 
will not accept these points as they appear, 
but will make those alterations that a 
little common sense will surely suggest. 
It seems to us that not sufficient attention 
has been given to the head of the Springer 
spaniel, or, for the matter of that, to any 
of spaniels’—sporting spaniels’ heads. 
There is a great deal in the full forma- 
tion of the spaniel’s skull; for of all dogs, 
he is a peculiarly sensible and affectionate 
creature. “Skull well developed,” says the 
English description. Why not “Skull 
long and broad?” The more brain room 
you can give a spaniel the better, and it 
seems to the present writer that there is 
a tendency to put an English setter’s head 
on to a Springer spaniel’s body. The 


person than a sporting dog with crooked 
forelegs is beyond the mark; in fact, it is 
the joker in the somewhat amateurish 
and badly worded description of the 
Springer, as sent out by our friends across 
the Atlantic. Who is there that could 
produce dark-eyed puppies by breeding 
from white and lemon, red or roan- 
marked parents? The color of the eye 
follows the color of the dog; and it will 
be found that the darker-eyed dogs have 
a good deal of the old black field spaniel 
(or perhaps black cocker) in them, and 
this blood cannot be described as desir- 
able. All of us want more or less dark 
eyes in spaniels, for the reason those out- 
looks of the dogs’ souls appear kinder to 
the human eye. It is also said that the 
dark-eyed dog is more forgiving than 
the light-eyed dog; that he will take the 
whip better and be more amenable to the 
breaker’s commands. It is also claimed 
that a similar trait belongs to the light- 
eyed horse, and that he is a “nasty brute,” 
and so on and so forth. But is there any 
proof of this? So far as Springer span- 

















Prairie chicken shooting in Manitoba, Canada, where the Springer spaniel is becoming footer for 


this class of work, Dr, H. McGovin, B. Emerson and G. Ruchere. Springer: 


benevolence or appearance of the spaniel’s 
head must be patent to all observers, es- 
pecially those of the sportsman order. On 
page 888 in the Fietp AND STREAM issue 
of last month, it will be found that the 
head of the Springer spaniel, in the au- 
thor’s opinion, should be “Skull long and 
broad rather than narrow.” <A dog pos- 
sessing such a skull would have plenty 
of room for his first-class brain, and the 
long, narrow-headed dog should not be 
encouraged. The “well developed” of our 
English friends is a term that might mean 
anything. It is too elastic and hardly 
gives one the idea of the broad and capa- 
cious skull of the sportsman’s spaniel. 
It will be noticed also in the “negative 
points” of the English club’s points that 
light colored eyes is the most deadly sin 
that a Springer spaniel can possess! To 
commence with, the color of the eyes is 
purely a natural or physical property con- 
trolled by the Creator and not by man. 
To state boldly that a light-eyed dog is 
doubly more distasteful to the ordinary 


“Mac 


iels are concerned a large number have 
light eyes, or partly light eyes with a 
golden or treacle-like tinge running 
through the optics. One great and dis- 
tinguished breeder liked his spaniels— 
water spaniels they were—with eyes of 
the color of those of the sparrow hawk. 
The “nearly black” eyes in the club’s de- 
scription of points will be hard to get, 
and if the black spaniel has to be intro- 
duced or crossed with the white and liver 
or other parti-colored Springers, it will be 
better to let the long and low black field 
spaniel slide into oblivion and take his 
black eyes with him! 


THE SPRINGER’S COLOR 
MARKINGS 


ON’T forget that the Springer 

spaniel is primarily a parti-colored 
dog and with a lot of white about him— 
the white placed prominently so that he 
be the more distinguishable in thick 
covert; for it is in covert or heavy wood- 
land that the spaniel has to be worked. 
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Let not any club try to make a “fancy” 
dog out of the Springer spaniel; indeed, 
the public is advised not to have anything 
to do with the club that would make of 
the Springer a show dog first, and a 
working dog as a secondary consideration. 
If penalizing a dog twenty points when 
he has light eyes, and gives him only five 
points when his eyes are all right (accord- 
ing to the standard) means anything it is 
not put as plainly as one could wish; 
and bearing in mind recent placings in 
the judging rings it is evident some of the 
winners had no right to their places. 


LIGHT EYES NOT TO BE 
ENCOURAGED 

N? one would encourage the breeding 

of light-eyed spaniels—far from it. 
But we should always bear in mind that 
the color of a dog’s eyes usually follows 
the shade of his markings—this in the 
case of spaniels. In The Story of the 
Springer Spaniel, appearing in our De- 
cember number, the eyes are thus de- 








Horsford 
Honorable, A.K.C. 344826, and her two dog pup 


The imported Springer spaniel bitch, 


pies. Owner: Dr. A. G. Gifford, Oshkosh, Wis. 


scribed: “Not bulging; bright, intelligent 
and as dark as can be bred; a dark hasel- 
colored eye is preferable.” That gives 
the breeder some sort of a chance to breed 
a sporting spaniel with eyes not appraised 
as minus more than 20 per cent of the 
whole dog; and it is to be hoped that 
when Springer spaniel owners get to- 
gether and form a club to promote the 
interests of the breed in the field and in 
the show ring, they will be not concerned 
about the alteration of Nature’s laws, and 
pay more attention to the make, shape, 
heads, coats, straight forelegs, sound 
limbs, correct coats and other points that 
really matter, always recollecting that the 
colors of eyes and of noses do not inter- 
fere with a spaniel’s work and his gen- 
eral utility and ability as the sportsman’s 
friend and aid. 


ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS 


The following are the descriptive par- 
ticulars given out by the Springer Spaniel 
Club of England: 

HEAD—Skull well developed. Clear- 
ly defined stop; muzzle long, lean, and 
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AVANDALE ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS 









COULD YOU DESIRE MORE BEAUTIFUL SPRINGERS THAN THESE? 


AVANDALE KENNELS (ez, 


ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS EXCLUSIVELY 


The greatest team of winning and Champion English Springer Spaniels ever owned in this 
country. Over fifty first and special prizes won by them in Field-Trials and Bench Shows 
this year. Come to New York and see them all at the W. K. C, Club’s February show. 
We will be there! Also book your order with us now for one of our grand puppies for, 
say, March or April delivery. Get in ahead of the huge Spring demand that will exist for 
Avandale Springers. Order now and get a pup you can use next Fall. 
Stud Fees $100 each sire. Reg. Puppies $60 to $100. No duty. 
Send for free new Booklet. 


E. CHEVRIER, 452 Main Street, Winnipeg, Canada 











——English Springers—— 


Largest breeder and importer of high-class English Springer Spaniels in America, 
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For Sale: Lass and 
Laddie of Avandale, 7% 
months, partly broken. 
Lass retrieving mal- 
lards already. Best color 
for duck-shooting. Cap- 
ital for ducking in the 
South; also for next 
season, 





William Humphrey, Hon. Secretary of The English Spri 
Spaniel Poh 7k Heli, Weany, Shropshire, Enslesd, 
would be pleased to supply any clients with the finest possible 
English Springers, Cocker, Clumber and Field Spaniels. Also 


First class pedigrees. Pointers and Setters and Retrievers. 








At Stud Registered in Canadian Nothing but the finest b . 
‘ xegis! 2 g but the finest breeds. Typical and well broken dogs 
— 7, Ss K.C.S.B. $300 the brace. are offered for sale at reasonable prices. 
Champion-bred and Own Springers and en- 
grand worker. joy your shooting. : 


. * 
English Springer Spaniels 
Pure Springers free from 
all outside spaniel crosses. 
Good Workers and Highly 


JOHN STEWART, Contractor 
5 Ninth St., S. E. Minot, North Dakota 

















Representative of the 
Breed, 


At Stud— 
TRICKS 


(Imported.) Reserve 
winners class at Engle- 


English Springer Spaniel 
AT STUD 


DONUAL—I mported. 
Sire: Champion Flight. 
Dam: Princess Betsy. 





DONUAL is a Jarge, hand- : 

some, young dog: a field dog } ment on? ap —— en 

of the highest order; perfect | pice > - a a ia 
retriever, and three times} 3.0 $50. me oon. 

bench winner in England. ve, fe 

Fee DR. E. D. PUTNAM 








Emmet Randall, Jamesville. N. ¥.! Forestville, New York 


RYMAN’S GUN DOG KENNELS 


SHOHOLA FALLS, PIKE CO., PA. 


Gentlemen: As our shooting season has closed here, I am ‘Offering the following stock, which is the 
best and as represented. No dogs shipped on trial, but will show at place any time, Please give 
your address in correspondence; wire me_at Lackawaxen, Pa.; mail address, Shohola Falls, Pa.: 

1. Wrre-HArRED PorintinGc Grirron. Private broken shooting and brood dog, the best one [ have 
ever ome wonderful producer; just six years old; steel gray and liver colored; has won in field 
trials, $250.00. 

2. Grirron Bitcn. Brown and liver colored; five years old; will match her against any living dog 
of any breed for finding, pointing and retrieving grouse, woodcock, ringneck pheasants, snipe, or 
ducks; perfectly broken; excellent type; the greatest producing bitch of the griffon family; a real 
dog; soon due in season; not related to the above dog. $350.00. 

3. Youne Bitcu Out or tHe Asove Brace. Perfect type; fast, snappy, hard, everyday bird 
finder; not gun or man shy; does not retrieve, but finds dead; will make a wonderful dog with more 
killing over her; coming two years old. $200.00. 

4. Marte Doc. Same color and litter brother; same quality. $225.00. 

5. Grirron Bitcu. Just weaned nice litter; medium size; a great quail dog; little fast for grouse; 
great retriever; excellent nose. $125.00. 

6. Pointer Mate. Broom Hill Dan breeding; four months old; liver and white; perfect type; 
evenly marked, liver and white; will make a wonder. $55.00. 

7. Irish Setter Bitcnes. Well bred from my best shooting dog stock; have little white on 
breasts; it is a shame to kill them; they will make great dogs. I will offer them for $25.00 apiece. 
Who is first? 

8. Four Grirron Puppies. Two months old; steel-gray and liver; from the best stock I have; 
three bitches, one dog; bargains; all papers. Females, $50.00; male, $65.00. 

9. Four Fine Nine-Montu-Ovp Straicut-Leccep Beacies. All running rabbits like old veterans. 
Either sex, $40.00 each. 

10. Two Mate Beactes. Ten-month-old dogs. 

11. Two Turee-Year-Otp Spayep BitcuHeEs; 
$60:00 each. 

12. One Two-Year-Oxp, Fast Rassit anp Fox Hounp; Rep Bong. Another wizard. 
one dog out of every twenty-five good ones. $75.00. 

13. Hatr ArrepALE aND Hounp. Slow-running dog; near two years old. $25.00. 


Excettent ArrepaALte Doc. Three years old; great companion and watchdog; GREAT BIG-GAME DOG, 
HAS HAD TWO BEARS KILLED AHEAD OF HIM THIS SEASON; season closed—no use for him; from regis- 
tered stock, $35.00. 

All dogs in healthy condition, and select stock of quality. 
Each order will be shipped at once. 





Some brace! $45.00 each. 
Straicut-Leccep Beracres. Regular wizards, 


This is 


The old reliable Ryman stamp on them. 


G. H. RYMAN 
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Chesacroft Kennels 


LUTHERVILLE, MD. 
CHESAPEAKE BAY DOGS 





Cu. CHEsacrorT Tone 
A. K. C, No, 337759 
AT Stup By ARRANGEMENT 


Has retrieved over 10,000 ducks. The best of his 
kind. Puppies sired by this great dog out of registered 
stock available at seanenalle prices. 





FOR SALE 
Chesapeake Bay Retrievers 


Sixty-five head, from two to six months old. 
Plenty size and brainsto match. The greatest 
natural - retriever known. Orders filled 
promptly. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


H. B. DAVIDSON, CLARINDA, Iowa 


SALE 


CHESAPEAKE RETRIEVER DOG 


Registered ‘‘Smiling Trim,”” 2% years old. Golden 
dead grass color. Has retrieved thousands of ducks. 
Exceptional work from boat. Has brought in three ducks 
at a time. Follows wounded ducks till he gets them. 
Good companion, house or watch dog. Used to children. 
Full brother sold at western show last year for $500 
Not many like him. pa a for $250. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed References giv 


BERT B. BEVERIDGE, SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 








The Palmerston Kennels 
RED IRISH SETTERS 


(®XCLUSIVELY) 
Int. Ch. Tyrone Larry—Fee $50.00 
At Stud { Lord Palmerston - 50. 
For Sale=— Puppies and grown stock. 
and high-class individuals. 
Kennela at Spring Vattey, Rockland Co., N. Y. 
Address all communications to 


Dr. J.D. DeRONDE 48 East 89th Street, New suetied 


INDIAN LAND K KENNELS 
The Best in Irish Setter Gun Dogs 


BOB OF DOWN 


The Irishman that has bird sense to spare, com- 
bined with stamina, size and style. Let’s breed 
for size and bird sense. Fee $35. Write for 
folder. Ship bitches to C. P. Snyder, Walnut 
Port, Pa. Dogs boarded, conditioned and trained. 


Sir Patrick Redfield 


I am offering the services of my Stud Dog “‘Pat’’ to the 
Real Irish Setter Fanciers. He is a proven sire wi 

great bird sense, wonderful type and excellent field 
qualities, Dark mahogany red. Thoroughly broken. 
Lat’s be square with the Irishman and breed field Dogs 
together with show type. Write for full particulars. 

POCKET CITY IRISH SETTER KENNELS 
Dr. J. FREDERICK WALTER McGREGOR, IOWA 


IRISH SETTER PUPPIES 


Whelped July 3, 1922. 2dogs. 3hbitches. Eligible 
for A. K, C. registration. These puppies are first- 
class specimens and of the famous Champion 
Tyrone Y arry strain. Lovely reds, healthy, well 
grown. Will make excellent bench and field dogs. 
$100 males; $50 females. 

Other Irish Setter stock occasionally for sale, 


JEROME A. FRIED, ITHACA, N. Y. 


00 
All registered 

















Irish Setters from Ireland 


Champion Terry-of-Boyne, best Irish Setter living. 
Sire, Grandsire, Grandam field-trial winners. Seven 
months pups by him for sale. Ex Dora-of-Boyne, Cham- 
pionship winner Dublin and Edinburgh. 

Torry, seven times best in Show all breeds, won six 
championships and working certificates. K. C. Trials. 

Trained and bench dogs for sale. 


J. A. CARBERY, Beach Grove, Drogheda, Ireland 
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square with powerful jaw; neither under 
nor over shot and nicely chiseled below 
the eyes. 

EYES—Neither too full, nor too small, 
color dark hazel or dark brown or nearly 
black. 

EARS—Set low, moderately long and 
wide, and sufficiently clad with nice setter- 
like feather. 

NECK—Long, strong and muscular. 

BODY (including size and symmetry) 
—Medium length, well-ribbed up to a 
strong loin, straight or slightly arched, 
never slack, and the whole appearance is 
that of a well-balanced dog. Excessive 
length and lowness however should be 
penalized as interfering with the dog’s 
activity. 

SHOULDERS AND CHEST—Former 
sloping and free; latter’ deep and well- 
developed, but not too round and wide. 

HIND QUARTERS—Very powerful 
and muscular, wide and fully developed. 
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Courtesy: The Times-Picayune 
A Pointing Hog in Louisiana. Owner: Col. 
Tucker Gibson of Natchez and Frogmore. 


STERN—Well set on and carried low, 
nicely fringed with wavy feather of silky 
texture. 

FEET AND LEGS—Feet not too small 
with good strong pads, legs straight and 
strong, nicely feathered, over much feath- 
ering objectionable. 

COAT—Flat or slightly waved and 
never curly. Sufficiently dense to resist 
the weather and not too short; silky in 
texture and glossy and refined in nature. 

COLORS—Various, black and tan; 
liver and tan; black, liver, black, tan and 
white; liver and white; liver, tan and 
white; lemon and white, roans, etc. 

GENERAL APPEARANCE—A com- 
bination of beauty and utility. Weight 
about 40 pounds. 

Positive Points 


Se OO Ne si Paes ds odadadetes 15 
ME Se rc Cosme acke chee ater canoe 5 
eR TCL eee pe as ot eee eee 5 
en TE ee Sy ers een 5 
RE Pee Fe En PRES, ee 10 
EE EL ee te eek 10 
EE ee Oe AR ARE ee oe 10 





WOW nbcdaisncpactsrcksctc nce wcenen 10 
MU vids siuid siatia Wield "x eceecgeacea oe bic karka ek 10 
Cet Otel BOGOF oasis ihc oc cscanccksis 10 
ee ae 10 

Total Positive Points........... 100 

Negative Points 

ee Ge ee OW Sete 20 
OT EE PE 15 
ee ee 10 
ere ee 15 
a a een 10 
Ne dick wala odie’ walt aaah Marcos 15 
COOGEE TOCCHERS 6. o.c.s coc knccccccccns 10 

Total Negative Points.......... 95 


"SLUT, THE POINTING SOW 


ROM time to time most of us have 

heard about a sow-pig that pointed birds 
—partridges of the European kinds. 
Every now and then a_ correspondent 
writes to this magazine to inquire 
whether the subject of a sow pointer 
is a cock and bull story or not. It is not. 
According to the Cyclopedia of Spurt, 
published early in the last century, animals 
of the hog kind were not much in re- 
quest as pointers. Yet, as one of those 
creatures was actually taught to find and 
set game, the circumstance is related in 
this work. Thomas Toomer actually 
broke a black sow to find game, and to 
back and stand; and if Slut was not so 
active, she was as steady as any pointer. 
The sow called Slut was bred in the New 
Forest, England, and was of that kind 
which maintain themselves in the forest 
just mentioned, except when they have 
young, and are then fed for a few weeks. 
The sow in question was grown, when 
about three months old, to be a breed- 
ing sow by Thomas and_ Richard 
Toomer, both at that time keepers in the 
forest. From having no young she was 
not fed, nor taken much notice of until 
about eighteen months old. She was sel- 
dom observed near the lodge, but chanced 
to be seen one day when Edward Toomer 
was there. The brothers were concerned 
together in breaking pointers and setters, 
some of their own breeding, and others 
which were sent to be broken by different 
gentlemen. Of the latter, although they 
would stand and back, many were so in- 
different that they would neither hunt nor 
express any satisfaction when birds were 
killed and placed before them. The slack- 
ness of these dogs first suggested the 
idea that, by the same method, any other 
animal might be made to stand and answer 
the same purpose as one of those ill-bred 
and inactive pointers. At this instant the 
sow passed by and was remarked as being 
extremely handsome. Richard Toomer 
threw her a piece or two of oatmeal roll, 
for which she appeared grateful and ap- 
proached very near. From that time they 
were determined to make a sporting pig 
of her. 


SLUT A WILLING PUPIL 

HE first step was to give her a name, 

and that of Slut (given in consequence 
of soiling herself in a bog). She ac- 
knowledged it in the course of the day, 
and never afterward forgot. Within a fort- 
night she would find and point partridges 
and rabbits, and her training was much 
forwarded by the abundance of both 
which were near the lodge. She daily im- 
proved, and in a few weeks would retrieve 
birds that had run, as well as the best 
pointer; nay, her nose appeared superior 
to most pointers. They hunted her prin- 
cipally on the moors and heaths. Slut 
stood partridges, black game, pheasants, 
snipe and rabbits in the same day, but 
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was never known to point a hare. She 
was seldom taken by choice more than a 
mile or two from the lodge, but frequently 
joined them when out with their pointers, 
and continued with them several hours. 
She sometimes set a jack snipe when all 
the pointers had passed it. She would 
back the dogs when they pointed, but the 
dogs refused to back her until spoken to, 
so that she was frequently standing 
amidst a field of pointers. In consequence 
of the other dogs not liking to hunt when 
she was with them (for they dropped 
their sterns and manifested symptoms of 
dislike or suspicion), she did not very 
often accompany them, except for the 
novelty of the thing, or when she acci- 
dentally joined them in the forest. 


SLUT LIKED THE GUN 

LUT’S pace was mostly a trot, and she 

was seldom known to gallop, except 
when called to go out shooting, in which 
case she would come home from the for- 
est at full stretch (for she was never shut 
up except to prevent her being within the 
sound of the whistle or call when a party 
of gentlemen had appointed to see her out 
the next day, and which call she obeyed 
as readily as a dog); and she would ex- 
press as much pleasure as a dog on being 
shown the gun. Slut always testified 
great delight when game, dead or alive, 
was placed before her. She frequently 
set a single partridge forty yards away, 
in a direct line the bird. 


her nose to 
After standing some considerable time 
she would drop, still keeping her nose 


in an exact line, and would continue ‘in 
that position until the game moved. If 
the game took wing, Slut would go up to 
the place and put her nose dewn two or 
three times, but, if a bird ran off she 
would get up and go to the place and draw 
slowly after it, and when the bird stopped 
she would become stationary as before. 
The two Toomers lived about seven miles 
apart, at Rhinefield and Broomey Lodges. 
Slut many times went by herself from one 
lodge to the other as if to solicit to be 
taken out shooting. She was about five 
years old when her master died, and at 
the auction of his pointers, etc., was in- 
cluded in the sale, and was bought at 
ten guineas, or $52.50. Sir St. Mildmay 
having expressed a wish for this animal, 
she was sent to Dogmers Field Park, 
where she remained some years. Slut was 
last in the possession of Col. Sikes, and 
was then ten years old and had become 
fat and slothful, but would set game, 
nevertheless, as well as before. When 
killed, which was at Bassilden House, 
Slut weighed 700 pounds. Being thus 
dishonorably slaughtered was an unworthy 
death for so extraordinary an animal. 


BIG CALIFORNIA DOG DEAL 
HE Anoakia Kennels purchased from 
Mrs. Anita Baldwin by Chris Shuttle- 

worth will be run under a different pre- 
fix. “Anoakia” has been retained by Mrs. 
Baldwin as it is the name of her resi- 
dence. In addition to the Airedale War- 
land Ditto, Mr. Shuttleworth purchased 
five bitches, Tyra of Anoakia, Barrona 
of Anoakia, Vence Queen of Anoakia, Bac- 
chante of Anoakia and Nina of Anoakia. 
Besides these he has acquired a smart 
young dog by Ditto out of Nina of Ano- 
akia. In bulldogs he secured Ch. Knight 
Errant of Anoakia, the dog he had in New 
York in 1920 when he won first in the 
Non-Sporting variety. Mr. Shuttleworth 
also advises us that he has a thirteen 
months’ old son by a son of the bullbog, 
Failsworth White Knight, and out of Lady 
Peggy, a little sister to Knight Errant. 
Mrs. Baldwin left the balance of her un- 
sold stock on hand and Mr. Shuttleworth 
has quite a kennel to start with. 


SPRAITS PATENT, Ltd., Newark, N. J. 








2543 Dogs Treated 
2503 Cured 


SOUTHERN 
520 Brown-Marx Bidg. 





DISTEMPER and BLACK TONGUE 
Cured in 98.5% of all Cases 


SOVREM 


DISTEMPER 


Per Box, $2, postpaid anywhere in U. S. or Canada, 
Guaranteed to cure or money refunded. 
specify whether for DISTEMPER or BLACK TONGUE, 
and send your druggist’s name, Pamphlet containing de- 
scription and treatment of these diseases free on request. 


VETERINARY REMEDIES COMPANY 


BLACK TONGUE 
All Cured Except 2 


In ordering, 


Birmingham, Alabama 














Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
E and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c 


DENT MEDICINE CO. NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
















DON’T SPOIL YOUR DOG 

Train your dog to obey you, but in doing so 
don’t spoil him by using a whip. It will quickly 
make the best dog manshy. 


HARDER’S TRAINING COLLAR 
Is the ideal thing for training your dog because 
it makes him obey without being afraid of you. 
Send $1.00 today for collar and full ‘nformation 
as to use. State breed of dog. 
Harder’s Kennels, Vernon, Ind. 
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Treat Your Dogs as Yourself 


Because our foods are made in our up-to-date factory under 
the supervision of S. C. Bradley, who for twenty years bred, 


making up our different brands are the best money can buy. 

Write now for price lists and samples, and booklet, 
Feed the “ 
have and 


Branch warehouse for Western and Northwestern 
shipments, 
2862 West 38th Street, CHICAGO, I 


All Dogs Ravenously Eat Our Products 


WHY? 


Because dogs must have Real Meat 
and Rich Gravy with their Meals 


and handled some of the great winning dogs in field 
and bench shows. use the raw materials used in 


“How to 
Tell us the number and breed of dogs you 
ree samples will be mailed. 


KENNEL FOOD SUPPLY CO., Fairfield, Conn. 


managed by TILLES & COMPANY, 
LL, 








Write for Sample of 


SPRATT’S FIBO 


The best granulated dog food on the market. 
Send 2-Cent Stamp for 


“DOG CULTURE” 





BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
129 West 24th Street, New York 

















“ NAME-ON-COLLARS 











No. 2 Flat .75 No. 5 Round $1.25 
Spike Training collars $2. Leather leads .50. Couplings 
-50. Nameplates without collars .25. These are hunting 
svecials and have no equal at any price. 


THAD | DORSEY CO., Fayetteville, Tennessee 








Hounds ana Hunting 


cA Monthly Magazine for the Red Blooded 
Sportsman Featuring 


THE BEAGLE 
the greatest little Hunting Dog in the World 
Sample Copy 20c; $1.60 per Year 
Address 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk F.S., Decatur, Illinois 








Kills Dogs’ Fleas Skip-Flea Soap& 


positively kills fleas, lice, etc. Won't irritate skin 
leaves it ~—- soft, ‘fluffy. 25c cake lasts long time. 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicin 


FREE DOG BOOK 


chart and Senator Vest’s celebrated “Tribute to a Dog.” 





Polk Miller Drug Co., Inc., 13 Governor Street, RICHMOND, VA, 


es— Standard 40 Years. 
Polk Miller’sfamous Dog Book. 64 pages on care, 
feeding and training, also pedigree blank, ailment 





A MEDICINE FOR 
EVERY DOG ~ 





Sergeant’s 






or eyes nor mat hair, 
At dealers or from us, 


Write fora free copy. 











POINTERS AND BEAGLES 


PEDIGREED 


Puppies and broken dogs 
TIBBAR DRIB KENNELS 
WOODBURY, N. J. 





BURWYN SAVE THE DOG 


because based on twenty-one years’ practical experience 
and tseatment. Modern—Powerful. Sold direct only. 
DISTEMPERINE, $1. WORM-EX, 55c; WORM-EX 
for pups 1-4 weeks, 21 doses, $1.35; DOG TONIC, 55c: 
DOGTONE, Jr., system cleanser, 45¢; Cough-No-More, 
83c; Black Tongue Remedy, 89c; Running Fits treat- 
ment, $1.35; Rheumatic pills, 97c; Pneumonia treat- 
ment, $1.25; Chlorea relief, 7l1¢c; Mangine, 67c; Simple 
Fits relief, 86c; Eye Ointment, 95¢; Puppy Tonic, 45¢; 
Kennel Ointment, : ne, $1.35. Circular and 
consultation free. 


REMEDIES, Box 11, Waterloo, Iowa 
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Wire Haired Fox Terriers for Sale 


BITCHES 


(1) CONEJO LUCKY STRIKE—Born May 18th, 1917—A.K.C. 299,239. 


Sire: Ch, Greenbank Selection. 
Dam: Ch. Multhomah Crosspatch. 
Breeder: W. Fletcher. 
A Winner at all the Shows exhibited, and proven breeder. A real good bitch, and sold for 
no fault, except to make room for youngsters coming along. Price, $300.00. 


(2) CONEJO COQUETTE—Born May 28th, 1920—A.K.C. 315,030. 


Breeder: Owner { Ch. Conejo Wycollar Boy 
Sire: Camese Diplemat.c.ccccccccccccecscscccesccsossoses Ch. Conejo Perfection 

. > Ts , Inj 
Pies Camise Taian cc cccscccocctctcacscecccsvesescceses §Ch. Wireboy of Paignton 

1} Conejo Under Fire 
[his is a grand young bitch; bred in the purple; in the money each time exhibited; 

trifle uncertain with her ears or would be hard to beat in any company; a proven breeder. 
Price, $250.00. 


(3) IMPUDENCE (Imp.) 
Sire: Wharfeside Wiseacres. 

Dam: Miss Chunkette. 

Breeder: H. Gray, England 





Born March 26th, 1920. 


good, sound, hcnest bitch. A trifle over-size. Sure breeder, and a bargain at $200.00. 
(4) CONEJO VALERIC—Born June 25th, 1918—A.K.C. 299,238. 
Breeder: Mr. Ireland 
Sire: Ch. Wireboy of Paignton. 
Dam:York Frewin 

A very stylish bitch with a sound coat; proven breeder, and good mother. Price, $200.00. 
(5) DORIS—Born August 9th, 1918. 

Full sister, later litter to (No. 1). This is a good sound bitch, and a sure breeder; extra 
good coat, body, legs, feet oat size; a trifle plain in head, otherwise a flier. Price, $250.00, 
(6) CONEJO SHAVINGS—Born August 16th, 1919—A.K.C. 315,031. 

Brother to (No. 2) previous litter. A winner each time exhibited; on the big side or 
would have been a topper; a great stud proposition, Price, $300.00. 


(7) CONEJO ENVOY—Born March 18th, 1921—A.K.C. 327,329. 


Sire: Conejo Friendly Enemy. 
Dam: Conejo Postgirl. 

Friendly Enemy by Ch. Wireboy of Paignton ex Ch, Conejo Perfection. Postgirl by Ch. 
Conejo WwW ycollar ex Conejo Under Fire. 

This is a grand young dog; all round; full measure in size, or would have gone very 
high; unshown; bound to be a great stud’ force. Price, $250.00. 


The above are sold for no fault, except to make room for youngsters coming along. 


Apply CHAS. TRAYFORD, Manager 
Telephone 290 Conejo Kennels Huntington, L. I. 











JUST OUT-—Third Edition 


Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) 


y Er. M. Shelley 
(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,’’ etc.) 

Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfields’ Pride—Jessie 
Rodtleld’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony Boy's 
Daisy—Prince Lyndon, ete., etc., the Field Trial Win- 
ning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 

Tuis Trarnine Book is incomparably the MosT UP-TO- 
DATE, PRACTICAL, EASY and COMMON-SENSR WORK ever 
written on Breaking all kinds of Bird Dogs and Retrievers. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


READ THIS! 

“I have enjoyed reading “The 20th 
Century Bird Dog Training’ more than 
any dog book that I ever read. The 
author's experiences are interesting and 
most valuable and instructive.” 

(Signed) William H. ae 
Atlantic City, J 








Tup Easiest, QuicKEST AND Most Natural Way To 
Break Your Dos. 

DESCRIPTIVE AND PICTURED CHAPTERS ON INEXPEN- 
SIVE KENNEL MAKING AND TRAINING APPLIANCES; 
also’ SIMPLD Doc DocToriNe. 


Paper Cover, fii: i Se. Cover, $2.00. 


1 year sub. to FIELD AND Saal $2. 30 BOTH FOR 


Book (paper cover) ......ssese. $3. 00 
Total value $4. 00 


FIELD AND STREAM, 25 West 45th Street, New York 











$400 
Prize 
Story 


In the 
January 
Number 








“Kings of Curlew Island” 
by Archibald Rutledge 


HARING the island kingship with an 18-point buck is a vast diamond- 
back rattler whose sinister activities lend a fearsome atmosphere to 
the dark swamps and palmetto thickets. The vague dread, which 

the snake inflicts upon the hunters in quest of the buck, seems the more 
tense in contrast with the dry humor in which this unusual tale is told. 


“Kings of Curlew Island” is a story by a veteran outdoorsman whose authoritative 
articles in various magazines have for ycars earned the respect of American sportsmen. 
It isa hunting-tale by a been-there hunter; a snake-story by a writer who makes you 
feel what he has felt; in short, thousands of readers will consider it the most unusual and the 
most satisfying combination of sportsmanship, thrills and chuckles that they have ever read. 


At your newsdealer’s. Trial subscriptions—5 months for $1.00 


OUTERS’-RECREATION, Chicago, Illinois 
CC TT 











THE AMERICAN FIELD 
The Sportsman’s Newspaper of America 


Publishes weekly snappy accounts of 
the principal trapshooting events, staff 
representative reports of field trials of 
setters, pointers and beagles and features 
the sporting breeds exhibited at bench 
shows. 

Just enough shooting and fishing news 
for the busy man. 

The Best Advertising Medium to Buy, 

Sell, or Stud Dogs 
Send for sample copy and rate card. 
Subscription price $5.00 per annum. 


Trial subscription three months $1.00 if you 
mention Field and Stream 


AMERICAN FIELD PUB.CO. 
449 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














NEW! The Bird-dog Training Collar NEW! 


“TRAINO” 


A Word to the Wise 


Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shoot- 
ing dog expert, writes: 
March 27, 1922 

Enclosed find check for $2.50, for which you will 
please send another Traino Collar. 

Since using this collar last season I would not be 
without them for any amovnt as I consider them the 
most humane training collcr possible to make, and J 
oct better results with less work with them than any 
other collar I ever used. 

(Signed) Grapy W. SmitH. 

For German Shepherd, Guard, Hunting, Companion 
and other Dogs. The Best Police and Bird-Dog Train- 
ing Collar ever known, Beautiful appearance. Post- 
paid $2.50. 

SPECIAL 75 GUARANTEED GOLD-PLATED METAL 
(Tombak) dog show or lead collars with name plate. 
Shepherd or bird dog size. $2.50 each, postpaid. 





FREEMAN LLOYD Oseawana-on-Hudsen, N.Y. 
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Yama Brook Trout 


Scientifically bred by the Darwinian theory 
for vigor, quick growing to large size and 
to produce a large number of eggs—abso- 
lutely free of disease, frequently 
thriving where others die. 

Information in reference to 
trout breeding and keeping, cheer- 
fully given by our trout culturist. 

Scientific examination made of 
your conditions for keeping trout 
at moderate charge. 

We have on hand for stocking 
1,000,000 Yama Trout from fry 


to 2 lbs. Eggs in season. 


3 YAMA FARMS 


Napanoch, Ulster County, N.Y. 
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Have the ducks been plenti- 
ful on your local waters the 
past year, or did you have to 
take a long trip to some good 
wild-duck resort? This is unnecessary. 
can bring the ducks to your local waters, é} 
instead of going after them if you plant 

HEIR FAVORITE FOODS 

Terrell’s Wild Celery, Duck Potato, Sago Pond 
Piant—30 other varieties. Plan your feeding 
grounds now, so you will be ready to plant at 
the most favorable time and get quickest re- 
sults. Terrell’s planting material is guaran- 
teed and used with wide success. Write for 
literature and expert planting advice that 
helps get results. 


Clyde B. Terrell, Dept. D 248, Oshkosh, Wis. 











Newly Mounted Large 
Game Heads FOR SALE 


A large Osborn Caribou Head, A Woodland Caribou Head, 
Elk Head, Mountain Sheep Head, Mule and White-tail 
Deer Heads—Express prepaid on approval—References 


EDWIN DIXON, Canada’s Leading Taxidermist 
UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Sheffield SILVER Black Foxes 


Won every Prize Cup but one at last National Fox Show. 
Beat all competitors. The Sweepstake Prize Winner 
“Sheffield Scout’’ scored 98 points, beating all previous 
records for championship scoring by 1 2/3 points. Also 
won Championship for Dark Silver female adult. 


Raising silver foxes is a clean, safe, permanent 
and profitable business, capable of rapid de 
velopment. Your success will depend largely 
upon the strain of foxes you select to 
Start. 

Pups and Proved Breeders 
Prize Winning Stock For Sale, 
for FREE Booklet. 


- Sheffield Silver Black Fox Co. 
- % <™Box 7%, Northampton, Mass. 


RAISE SILVER F aoe 
I pay $300 to $900 a pair 
for foxes raised from 
my stock. Three plans 
of purchase. Registered 
stock furnished. I buy 
your increase. 


R. A. TRAIL, Troy, Missouri 
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FOR SALE 
Big game hides, elephant tusks, 
shells, arms, Batik work and 
various curios from Java, Bor- 
neo and Sumatra. 
Box L. H.,‘/, Field and Stream, 25 West 45 St., N.Y. 
not spend Spring, ; 


WHY Summer, and Fall 


gathering butterflies, insects? I 
buy hundreds of kinds for col- 
lections. Some worth $1 to $7 
each. Simple outdoor work with my instructions, 
pictures, price list. Get posted now. Send 10c 
(Not Stamps) for my Illustrated Prospectus. 

Mr. Sinclair, Dealer i in Insects, Dept. 23, Ocean Park, Calif. 








$2 





Squabs are selling at highest prices ever known. 

Greatest market for 20 years, Make money breed- 

ingthem. Raisedinone month. We ship every- 

where our famous breeding stock and supplies. 

Established z2 years. For prices and full particu- 

_ — big illustrated free book. Writefor 
tt 










PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 


604 H ST., MELROSE 
HIGHLANDS, MASS. 











Registered Silver FOXES 


Beat all competitors World’s Fox Shows. 
Twenty-four ribbons and eight silver cups. 
UNDEFEATED SHOW CHAMPIONS 
“Borestone Loami 96,” International Champion 
“*Borestone Reid 96's,’’ Grand Champion, Montreal 
“Selma VII96,”*Champion Female, Muskegon 1921 


Borestone Mt. Fox Ranch, Onawa, Maine 


RAISE SILVER FOXES 


Easy to raise. Larger profits than 
any otherlive stock raising. Stands 
strictest investigation. Recom- 
mended by Government. Four 
different plan. One will suit you. 
Complete description sent free. Ask for it today. 
C.T. DRYZ, Box 1000, EAGLE RIVER, WIS. 


i] WW Ehave a plan 

whereby you 
may become a 
Silver Fox owner 
and make large 


profits. 
Particulars free by 
writing. 
PIONEER a Fox 




















Box 247, Cenover, Wisconsin 











RAISE 

SILVER FOX 

WE BUY ALL YOU CAN RAISE 

GET THE FACTS FROM A RELIABLE SOURCE 


TEN YEARS IN THE BUSINESS AND Ma ONLY COMPLETE 
ORGANIZATION IN eg FOX IN pe age REE INFORMATION 








PIN A DOLLAR Bi TH'S pny GET OUR SPECIAL 
BLUE PRINT OF Soom x ANC AND CHART.ETC. 
air w. 30™ST. LRDUFFUS, STORE New vorn.rav. 











. HUNTERS & 

Attention SPORTSMEN 

I make GARMENTS and NECKPIECES 

from your Raw Furs. Workmanship and 
_ Style guaranteed. 

M. GELLER 
Tanner and Furrier 
971 Bergen Street Newark, N. J. 














Two Large Newly Mounted | 


Moose Heads FOR SALE 


Spread of horns 48 and 54 inches. Perfect heads 
at right prices. Large double set of Death- 
locked Moose Horns For Sale; very rare. 


EDWIN DIXON, Canada’s Leading Taxidermist 
UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Wild Black Mallard Ducks 
for sale. Fine Breeding stock 
Price per pair $10.00. 

Other ducks for sale. Prices on application. 
THOMAS J. REED, Chincoteague, Va. 
ARKANSAS FOX, COON, BEAR, 


DEER, GRAYHOUNDS, OPOSSUM, 
RABBIT HOUNDS 
10 days’ trial allowed. 25 years a shipper from 


Oklahoma and Arkansas. Pleased customers in 
every State. Stamps for price list and literature. 











W. B. CARAWAY ALMA, ARK. 
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The Mackensen Game Park 
Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
WildTurkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 


| serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


Decoys Callers Pure Bred 





Wild Mallards. ...$5.00 pair 1922 Stock. ...$4.00 pair 
Black Mallards........ $12.50 pair 
English Callers........ $10.00 pair it cdadia $17.50 


Wild Canada Geese. (Several breeds of other ducks. 
Stamp for reply.) Duck Book, 25c. Ferrets for sale. 


C. BREMAN CO. Danville, Hl. 
Ever Use Real Live Decoys? 


No decoys to equal our real 
“Live Wild Mallards’’—No oth- 
er birds raised. Send for de- 
scriptive folder, Photographs. 





Unused decoys—pair $5.00 
Used-trained decoys—pair $10. 
Guaranteed to please—Gov- 
ernment inspected. 
wn. ave WILD MALLARDS DUCK 
FAR CAMDEN, INDIANA 











GAME and ORNAMENTAL BIRDS 


We are breeders and importers of Pheasants, Pea- 
fowl, Swans, wild and ornamental Ducks and Geese. 
Our farm is one of the largest and best-equipped 
game farms in America. Our stock is of the 
highest order. 

Correspondence solicited—satisfaction guaranteed. 


TWIN BROOK GAME FARM 
O. W. Holton, Owner Middletown, N. J. 














RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest. 
and best fighting of all pit 
games, and the most beautiful 
of all fowls. Send for catalog. 
Young trios hatched past spring 
$10 until Oct and between 
Oct. and Jan. $12 per trio. 


GEORGE W. MEANS 
Union Street, Concord, North Carolina 














We offer for immediate delivery 


_ Ringneck and Golden Pheasants and Peafowl 


We are booking orders for Spring delivery eggs 
from folowing varieties: Ringneck, Silver, Golden, 
Amhersts, Reeves and Mongolian Pheasants. 

We also have Mallard Duck eggs and we guar- 





antee the ducks from these eggs will fly. Also 
| Silky Bantams and eggs. 
Send $1.50 for colortype catalogue. 


CHILES & COMPANY, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 











Importer ano Deacer wn Live Game, Ornamentar Biros 


ano ANIMALS FOR PropacaATION PURPOSES 
QUAIL |. DEER | 
wer 


TURKEY 
Bob Whites |; Virginiawhite Tail , Strictly Wild 
Quail, Ete j Arizona white Tait Mixed Blood Ete. 
- I Mexican & Others -- 
Bear - Parveen atk Armadillo - Rabbits 
and Other Birds or Animals on Order. 
STOCK YOUR ESTATE 
PARK OR HUNTING GROUND. 


Kerrville , Texas. 
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ARE YOU PLANNING A FISHING, HUNTING OR CAMPING TRIP? 


Through investigations and having complete third-party reports regarding the advertisers in this department, we can recommend the resorts, camps 


and guides found on this and the following pages. 


ceding date of issue. 


SON 


























We will be glad to mail complete information covering any resort on our Sporting and Vacation 
Places pages upon receipt of request and stamped envelope. 
We offer the advertiser the largest sportsman’s magazine net-paid, A. B. C. circulation in America—now 90,000. Forms close fourth of month pre- 






































&f FL TORIDA. 


Live and Play 
Out-O’-Doors 
“‘Where Coal Is Not Needed’’ 


The sportsman, no matter what degree 
of experience he possesses, will find com- 


plete satisfaction and plenty of excitement, too, 
at Miami. 


More than 600 different varieties of fish in 
the waters ‘round about this section await the 
angler; while numerous other sports hold forth 
an interest for their respective followers. 


Six superb golf courses. One hundred 
tennis courts. Polo fields. | 
ing. Yachting. Dancing. Flying boats | 
to 
flights. Motoring over hard surface roads 

through orange and tropical fruit groves. | 


Surf bath- 


Bimini, Havana, Nassau—and local i 


Miami 
Motor Boat Regatta 


HOTEL 
PUNTA 
GORDA 


PUNTA GORDA, FLA. 


PUNTA GORDA is on the south- 
west coast of tropical Florida, “The 
sportsman’s Winter Playground.” 
Eighty-five miles south of Tampa— 
twenty-five miles from Fort Myers. 
Two Pullman trains daily from Jack- 
sonville direct to Hotel. Dixie High- 
way is completed to Punta Gorda— 
five automobile roads from Jackson- 
ville and Tampa. 


PUNTA GORDA offers unusual 
attractions to the hunter and fisher- 
man—the finest Quail shooting in the 
country; also wild Turkey and Deer. 
Many kinds of fish are caught during 
the Winter months, and the king of 
all game fish—the Tarpon—is caught 
from February Ist, on. 


For rates and further information, Address 
RAY PAYNE, Mgr. 
Punta Gorda, Fla. 











Long distance race; Miami Beach to Havana - March 3 
Cruiser race; Havana to Key West - - March6 
Cruiser race; Key West to Miami - - March7 















Runabout and Cruiser races on Biscayne Bay - March 9-10 


‘ARTHUR PRYOR’S FAMOUS BAND 


Plays Twice Daily in Royal Palm Park 
December to April 


Seventy-five hotels with accommodations to suit every demand. One hundred and fifty 
apartment houses. Five thousand furnished cottages for rent, 


Write for Handsome Booklet with All Information 


MIAMI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MIAMI, FLORIDA 





SHOOTING PRIVILEGES 


Accommodations for two gentlemen at a time; 
5400 acres preserved plantation shooting. Guide, 
saddle horses, dogs and exclusive shooting. Lots 
of birds. Congenial surroundings. Location 


ideal. Rate $100 per person per week. Write 
MRS. ADELAIDE FAILE 
Barlow, Mississippi 





DUCKS BRANT GEESE 
Yellow Leg, Plover and Snipe Shooting 


Channel bass and trout fishing in season; we shoot fr 
Parlor Blinds, Islands and Points. Inland ‘ponds for black 
mallard ducks. Write 

GEORGE T. JESTER & BROTHERS 
CHINCOTEAGUE ISLAND, VIRGINIA 














Charter the Yacht Etowah 


i Fishing, Cruising or Hunting on the 
famous St. Johns and Ocklawaha Rivers 


BLACK BASS FISHING IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Write 


N. J. TILGHMAN, Palatka, Florida 


for full information and dates 








HOTEL ALBERT 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
SPORTSMEN’S HEADQUARTERS 


Excellent fresh and salt water fishing, including the 
famous striped bass or rock bass which strike best 
in the winter months. Steam heat, running water in 
all rooms, Elevator; attractive lobby. Clean, com- 
fortable beds. $1.50 up. 

















NAPLES ON THE GULF 


FISHING, HUNTING, GOLF 
Modern Hotel open December Ist, 
Special rates till January Ist 
Let Us Send You a Booklet 


NAPLES HOTEL CO. 
Naples on the Gulf FLORIDA 
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SPORTSMEN! 


When going through Chicago on your fishing 
or hunting trip — north, east, south or west 
—make your headquarters at 


THE BLACKSTONE 
South Michigan Avenue facing Grant Park 
or at 
THE DRAKE 
Upper Michigan Avenue facing Lake Michigan 


Ses These two mag- 


- nificent world. 
famed hotels are 
equi-near the cen- 
ter of the city’s 
activities. They 
are connected by 
the Famous Boule- 
vard Link, an im- 
portant part of 
y Chicago’s ‘‘ City 
Beautiful” Plan. 





Booklet on request 


The Blackstone 
THE DRAKE HOTEL COMPANY 








Managers Chicago 











BELLE ISLE PLANTATION 


GEORGETOWN, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Southern Winter Home 

For Sale, Lease, or Visiting Sportsmen 
On Winyah Bay, five miles from Georgetown, 
reached by land and water, one of the most pic- 
turesque plantations on the Carolina Coast, 5,300 
acres; great live oaks hung with Spanish moss; 
an avenue of Japonicas, Azalias and Yellow 
Jessamine. Some of the best hunting in the 
Santee River Section for Deer, Turkey and other 
small game. Accommodations for ladies and gen- 
tlemen. For full particulars address 
F. E. JOHNSTONE 

Georgetown, S.C. 





P. O. Box 533 


DUCK AND GOOSE SHOOTING 
ON CURRITUCK SOUND 


New Lodge—expert guides—best gunning: devices 
—pleasant location—comfortable rooms— good 
meals—abundance of game and reasonable rates. 
Licenses have been reduced—write me for full 
particulars—W. H. HUNT, Manager. 

LEARY’S GUN LODGE 
Mamie, N. C. Currituck County 


SHOOT DUCKS AND GEESE 


in Currituck Sound 
Season opens Nov. 1, closes Jan. 31 
Ducks, Geese, and also good Quail shooting. 
Guides, Batteries and full accommodations fur- 
nished at reasonable rates. Make application as 
far in advance as possible. Apply to 
S.G. SAWYER & SON Currituck Co. Harbinger, N. C. 


Currituck Duck Shooters Lodge 


CURRITUCK, N. C. 
Mail Telegraph 


Canvas-back, Redhead, all other kinds of ducks 
and geese now plentiful. Modern house; first- 
class cuisine, paraphernalia, guides. Wire or write 
for reservations and fuli information. Quail in 
abundance. J. E. WHITE, Mer. 


ATTENTION HUNTERS!! 


A Sportsman’s Opportunity of Merit. 
5000 acres of fine hunting. Splendid variety of 
game. Grounds surrounded by the best preserves 
in the South, one of them the favorite spot of 
the late Grover Cleveland. My clubhouse has all 
modern conveniences. Six miles from Georgetown, 
S. C. Write me for rates and full particulars. 


J. FOSTER BOURNE 


Annandale Club Georgetown, S. C. 


FOR SALE 


640 acres land on 

















southern railway midway between 
Meridian and Laurel, Mississippi; cost with improve- 
ments, $75,000. Combines a gentleman’s estate with 
cotton farming, stock raising, timber, immense sand and 
gravel, fishing and hunting grounds, swimming, 50 water 
horsepower available, unsurpassed for health and recrea~ 
tion, winter and summer. Will sell at sacrifice for cash 
er exchange for unincumbered income bearing city property. 


K. C. HALL, owner, Pachuta, Mississippi 





Coast.” 





““You’re a Poor Fish’’ 


This isthe way one angler put it to his friend for not 
taking advantage of the wonderful opportunities at 


LONG KEY FISHING CAMP 


and all of the other resort cities along the East Coast of 
Florida where more than 600 varieties of fish abound. 


At Long Key, a colony of small comfortable cottages, accom- 
modating 100 guests, under the management of MR. L. P. 
SCHUTT; abundant table, tackle of every description and 
experienced guides, all combine to rightfully earn the title 
of the Fisherman’s Paradise. 


GOLF, TENNIS, SURF BATHING, SAILING and every 
Summertime attraction can be enjoyed along the “East 


Through Pullman trains from New York direct to all East Coast resorts, includ- 
ing Key West for Havana ; also, through sleepers between Chicago and Miami, 
and from other sections through Pullman trains to Jacksonville make close con- 
nections with parlor car and sleeping car trains on the F. E. C. Ry. 


Through sleeper between Boston and Miami daily—51 hours. 
Send for information Booklet which contains list of all ‘* Florida 
East Coast” Hotels; with rates to meet every financial limitation. 


FLORIDA EAST COAST 


New York Office, 243 Fifth Avenue 
Telephones, Madison Square 9230 and 9231 












(Flagler System) 


General Office: 
St. Augustine, Fla. 











FOR SALE 600 ACRES 
ADIRONDACKS ESTATE 


A rare opportunity ‘to obtain a most desirable holding 
adjacent to Rockefeller Preserve. Main house, annex, 
barns and’ sheds equipped with Delco electric plant and 
dependable spring water. Good trout fishing, deer and 
partridge hunting. 100 acres tillable land; horses, 
cattle, sheep, hogs, chickens and farm implements, For 


t full particulars address 


Mrs. Esther A. Day 
Gile, Franklin County, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


$5.00 DOWN; $5.00 monthly; five-acre fruit, 
poultry, fur farm; riverfront; Ozarks. $100.00 
hunting, fishing, trapping. 


HUBBARD 
1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas 




















HE above bag of 50 Canvasbacks was killed at 
our Preserve one day last season by two sports- 
men. There are few places where this can be 
done. We also have splendid shooting at all other 
kinds that follow the coast. Canada Geese, Quail 
and English Snipe. too. Season opens November 
lst closes January 31st. Correspondence solicited. 


WHITE’S GAME PRESERVE 
Waterlily P.O. Currituck Sound, N.C. 








contains about 500 acres of timberland. 


stocked with other wild game. 


These tracts are bordered by Chincoteague 
the Atlantic Ocean on the other. 





TO LEASE—GUNNING AND FISHING PRIVILEGES 


on two tracts of land of about 3,000 acres each, along the Atlantic Coast, approximately 
150 miles from Baltimore and Philadelphia and about 60 to 80 miles north of Norfolk, 
lying just below the Maryland-Virginia line, in Accomac County, Va. 


There are quantities of wild ducks and wild geese in the winter season and also large 
numbers of shore birds, such as yellow-legs, plovers, curlews and willets, abound. 

The woodland on one of the tracts contains a great number of rabbits, and could be 

The waters surrounding this land are full of fish and fine sport may be had. 

There is a large building on each tract which could be made suitable for a clubhouse. 


For further and full particulars address: 


Ss. B. FIELD 


Fayette and Greene Streets, Baltimore, Md., or Chincoteague, Va. 


One of the tracts 


Bay and Assateague Sound on one side and 
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To Hit Is History! 


The above is the companion 
picture to ““TO MISS IS MYS- 
TERY”, both done in colors 
by Roland Clark—one of the 
foremost dry point artists 
of the day. 








Here are two pictures worthy 
to adorn your study, your 
dining-room or your office. 


Readers of FIELD AND 
STREAM have seen _ repro- 
ductions of Mr. Clark's dry 
points published in FIELD 
AND STREAM and are famil- 
iar with his splendid work 
and knowledge of game birds. 


The other picture in this pair 
is “TO MISS IS MYSTERY.” 





This pair of originals, done 
especially for FIELD AND 
STREAM, will cost in original 
cash payment and royalties 
at least $1,000. We have 
had this pair reproduced in 
full colors by the best art 
printer in New York. Printed 
on Japanese vellum. It is al- 
most impossible to tell these 
reproductions from the orig- 
inals. The pictures are 12 
inches by 15!4 inches and 
the size of the mount is 16 
inches by 2014 inches. 


They are not for sale either 
in art stores or anywhere 
else, but reproduced in this 
small limited edition for FIELD 
AND STREAM readers only. 








THEY CAN BE OBTAINED— 


With One Year's Subscription (New or Renewal) to FIELD AND STREAM, $3.50 
With Two Years’ Subscription (New or Renewal) to FIELD AND STREAM, $5.00 


These prints will be securely wrapped and sent postpaid. If they are not entirely what they are claimed to be or there is any reason for your nol 
wanting them, they can be rcturned to us within ten days and both return postage and money will be refunded. 


USE THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


FIELD AND STREAM, 25 West 45th Street, New York 

* | cheque ) —_ 

: ) money order | 

and “To Miss Is Mystery,” postage prepaid, and place my name on your list of paid subscribers to receive FIELD 
'» / 

AND STREAM for ...... year(s) from { this date. 


| expiration of my present subscription. 


Basteeediome ¢- — .+ Ff Mt Beicccacs for which please send me one set of pictures, “To Hit Is History” 
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16th Annual , 
Mid-Winter Handicap a 


: C "" 
Target Tournament | eal s ZS 
invh T t WH Mirza ZS 
} NORTH CAROLINA : es 


January 8 to 12, 1923 
Weekly trapshooting tournaments_ start Come to Africa—the grea test hunting 


Ar \ “4 
ai . : 
’ ‘ 
















$3200.00 money and trophies 


November 21st. Six Leg sett Ideal Traps. | ; i 
Ieees Aaaeal Ficld Trial, tadeesy 22-27, ground on earth for all kinds of big game, 
tor money and Trophies, lions, elephants, rhinos, leopards, buffalo, 
Golf, tennis, horseback riding, racing giraffes, deer and many other animals. 
riving, motoring, airplaning , 
CARS ee Our large, fast; express mail steamers sail 
Special Rates to shooters during Mid- every week from ENGLAND to SOUTH 
Winter shoot; American plan only. and EAST AFRICA. 
For Information: 


1 General Cities, Finctaest, B.C. Ask for guide book giving information as to 


hunting grounds and necessary arrange- 








—__— ments. Address 
NEWFOUNDLAND UNION-CASTLE LINE 
A Country of Fish and Game The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
San re) On era 
A Pevation tro the Comoe and Angler 26 Broadway, New York ee Agty Boylston St., Boston 


wepe 117 W. Washington St., Chicago 


q The Country traversed by the Reid Newfound- 
land Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of fish and game. 


@ Ait along the route of the Ratlways are streams JNO. MURGATROYD Biggest Fishing Season Just Closed 

famous for their SALMON and shing, e 

some of which have a world-wide reputation. TAXIDERMIST COLD SPRING CAMPS 
atio iv lication t “ , ” 7 

© Intemetion checetuliy give span apgtiention t I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every Quimby’s Own” for over Twenty Years 

F. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent respect, but will give you expression in my work FOREST AND AVERILL LAKES 


that will more than please you. Car give you - Only Maine Camp in Vermont 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 4A ote 2 eS ee > ae 




















an NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY, Ltd. as references, also E. F. Warner, publisher of a ew oe b= ay — apenas 
ST. JOHN NEWFOUNDLAND Field and Stream. Address those who care {Se all comforts. 
128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. | H. A. QUIMBY, AVERILL, VT. 


























ey} NORTHERN Bali 
Bar) ONTARIO Fea 


A vast new jand ot promise big enough to include the six New England and four Middle States of 
American Union. 

Aside from its immense resources in timber, minerals, waterpower, fish, game and scenery Northern 
Ontario contains millions of acres of fertile, arable land fit for mixed farming which may be had 

in some districts at 50 cents per acre and in others 

Already there are thousands of miles of colonization roads and steam railways spreading like a 
spider's web over a huge part of that immense f orest-robed territory. 

For free qeserioting literature write 
H. A. MACDONELL Director of ion, pyre TORONTO, CANADA 
Hon. Manning Doherty, Mini of A 


OUTDOOR BOOKS Pi tYmer Ealtor of Field and Stream 


Camp Craft The latest and best of camping books. 282 pp. profusely illustrated. All the modern camping 
equipment that you do not find in earlier works are described in this work. Cloth, handsomely bound, $1.50; 
with a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $3.00. 

tistmas Suggestion Camping Out A sequel to Camp Craft. A book for veteran wilderness travelers, canoe cruising, horse- 
a eh ag cox. camping, ot hiking, winter camping, ete. Cloth, illustrated, $2.00; with a year’s subscription to Field 


and Stream, $3. 
D R Y Pp O {i N I S Rifles and * Military rifle shooting, big game rifles, and how to learn shooting at big game; 





























sights, targets, rifle mechanics, trap-shooting, wind-shooting, patterns, snap-shooting, etc. A complete and 
By ROLAND CLARK authoritative work for the big game and feathered game hunter. Special chapters on the U. 8. Springfield. 
Cloth, $2.50; with a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $4.00. 
See full page repréductions in May, The Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fishing With ten chapters on camping for boys. How to 
july September and October numbers. pee tout ‘egy ee ee and the tackle to get that a boy can buy. How to learn wing- cmeoting and 
red rifle-shocting. ow to make your own camping outfit. 291 70 illustrations. Cloth, $2.00; with a year’s 
Ticed from $20 to $60 each. subscription to Field and Stream, $3.50. 7 


The Sportsman’s Workshop = How to make tents, packs, outdoor gear, cook kits and camp stoves, 
rod repairing and lure making, rifle upkeep and shell reloading, decoy and battery making; how to equip a 
sportsman’s workshop. Paper, $1.25; cloth, $1.75; with a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $2.75. 


For other Subjects and Prices 


Address Roland Clark The, American Hunting Dog The latest and best book on, the subject. PS. illustrations, 
electing and training bird dogs, hounds and special breeds, raising puppies, kenn jing, hygiene, 
61 E. 86th St. New York, N. Y. diseases. Cloth, $2.50; with a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $4.00. 








Send checks direct to FIELD AND STREAM, 25 West 45th St., New York City 
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light. 


Modern inventions have given the fire 
lighter the acetylene and electric spot-lights. 
In many sections unscrupulous pot-hunters 
still bewilder huge flocks of birds at night, 
cutting paths of destruction through the 
huddled masses of roosting birds, not for 
sport but for meat and personal gain. 


The Public Shooting Ground—Game Refuge 
Bill, S. 1452 in the United States Senate and H. 
R. 5823 in the House of Representatives, will not 
only provide sanctuaries where migratory birds 
may nest, rest and feed unmolested by man, but 
it will provide a warden force sufficient to bring 





(1) 


American Game Protective Association, 
Woolworth Building, New York City 


Gentlemen: 

I enclose a check for $......cccccceces ++.to cover 
dues of $1 and subscription to the magazine checked 
below for one year, beginning (at once) (at the ex- 
piration of my present membership). 

Price, including 

One Year’s Member- 
Regular ship in American 
Subscription Game Protective 





Publication. Price. Association. 
Field and Stream......... $2.50 $3.00 
Michigan Sportsman ..... 1.50 2.00 
GURROEE BABS ccccccececess 2.00 2.50 


Outers’ Recreation ....... 2.50 
Sportsmen's Review (Wkly) 3.00 3.50 
Draw circle around publication wanted. 
If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you 
indicate and wish to renew for one year from the ex- 
piration of your subscription, please mention that fact. 








The Arch Enemies of All 
True Sportsmen 


Will You Help to Bring Such Men to Justice? 


Since the days of the first market hunter, men 
have shot wild fowl at night by the aid of artificial 
Whether this was done by the light of a 
driftwood fire on a point where the birds were 
passing over, or by a kerosene torch from a boat, 
in which was strapped a huge swivel gun, the 
process was called fire lighting. 
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these violators of the law into camp where they 
will receive their just deserts. 


It is hoped that this bill will be enacted into 
law at the present session of Congress. The time 
is urgent now for you to write your Senators and 
Representatives, requesting that they support it. 


Do not forget that the American Game Pro- 
tective Association is your national organization, 
fighting your battles for ‘“‘More Game’”’ and better 
sport. 


Join the Association and do your part. Fill out 
the coupon and mail it today. 





THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 
I believe that a sportsman should 
Never in sport endanger human life. 
Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 
Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better 
laws, and uphold the law-enforcing authorities. 
Respect the rights of farmers and property owners, 
and also their feelings. 
Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
Never be a fish-hog. 
Discourage the killing of game for commercial 
purposes by refusing to purchase trophies. 
Study and record the natural history of game 
species in the interest of science. 
Love Nature and its denizens, and be a gentleman. 
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The Wonder World of 





Natures Secrets 


There is endless fascination in forest and field for one who 


knows the magic of Nature’s glorious pageant. 


Are you 


missing this absorbing enjoyment of the out-of-doors? 


HAT is more absorbing, more fas- 
W cinating than an intimate knowledge 

of Nature? For those who under- 
stand the wonders, the secrets of Nature, 
the field and forest hold a host of friends 
—the birds, the trees, the flowers, the but- 
terflies—each with its own fascinating 
story, its personal charm. 

Hundreds upon hundreds of our great- 
est men have found their keenest enjoyment 
in this understanding and appreciation of 
Nature. Such famous men as Theodore 
Roosevelt, Thomas A. Edison, John 
Burroughs, Henry Ford and Luther 


Burbank are counted among. the 
great who knew and appreciated 
Nature’s secrets. They recognized 


that although there is a story in the 
smallest of Nature’s subjects, if we 
do not know the secrets of Nature 
we miss its deepest meanings. 

Of the thousands who love Nature 
and would like to have an intimate 
knowledge of her subjects, there are 
many hundreds who hesitate to learn 
because they do not know where to 
begin. 

How can the raven be distinguished from 
the crow? What bird walks on the water? 
What bird digs holes in the ground and 
lays its eggs at the bottom? Are cater- 
pillars easily frozen to death? How can 
one distinguish a moth from a butterfly? 
What plants will give his bearing to a lost 
traveler? What tree does the trained for- 
ester rely on as a guide post in the woods? 

The answers to these and thousands of 
other interesting questions are found in the 
Little Nature Library—the beautiful four- 
volume set that brings to you the whole 
wonder world of Nature’s secrets. 

In the Little Nature Library, the most 
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Four 


covers, 


your 










The 


beautiful 
Cover decorations in gold 
Profusely 


48 black and white 


popular series of Nature books ever pub- 
lished, the story of the Birds, the Trees, the 
Butterflies and Wild Flowers is fascinat- 
ingly told by recognized authorities. It is 
profusely illustrated with 144 beautiful 
page-color plates and many black and 
white pictures. 


A Special Offer to Lovers 
of Nature 


Here are books that serve as your guide, 
that help you to appreciate more keenly the 


PE Gf) 


They found their 
happiest hours 
among their friends 
of forest and field. 





John Burroughs 


Thomas A. Edison Luther Burbank Henry Ford Theodore Roosevelt 
-< = 





FOUR FASCINATING VOLUMES 


BIRDS—by Neltje Blanchan 
Describes 124 Different Birds. 48 Full-Color 
Plates, 300 Pages. 

TREES—by Julia Rogers 
Describes 63 Different Trees. 16 Full-Page 
Color Plates; 32 in Black and White, 300 Pages. 

BUTTERFLIES—by C. M. Weed 
Describes 109 Butterflies. 32 Full-Page Color 
Plates; 16 in Black and White. 300 Pages. 
WILD FLOWERS—by Neltje Blanchan 
Describes 169 Different Wild Flowers. 48 
Full-Page Color Plates. 300 Pages. 











Little 








books bound in dark green 


pictures. 465 subjects; 


will enjoy reading these wonderful 





Nature Library 


silk cloth. 
and color illustrations on the 
illustrated with 144 full color plates. 
1200 pages. 
All the secrets of the Birds, Trees, Butterflies, Wild 
Flowers so interestingly explained that every member of 


family books. 


The Cardinal Bird, 
with his gorgeous 
coloring, is only one 
of the host of fas- 
cinating new friends 
you will find among 
the birds, the but- 
terflies, the trees, 
and the flowers. 






glorious subjects of Nature. 
Here waiting for you is a 
new understanding, a new & 
conception of the wonders 
about you. A new, wondrous 
beauty is waiting to unfold in\the 
things you see in forest and field. 
With the Little Nature Library 
in your possession you will 
find a new, glorious hap- 
N piness in your walks, in 
\ your every glimpse of 
Z handicraft. 

Here is a set of Nature books that 
you cannot afford to be without. It 
is an entire, comprehensive reference 

i§ work of the whole wonder world of 

wm: Nature’s secrets, including phases 
about which most readers know little 
or nothing. And now a great oppor- 
tunity is offered you to see for your- 
self, without a penny in advance, the 
wealth of Nature lore contained in 
these four fascinating volumes. 


o > 

Sent For Free Examination 

You are invited to examine the Little Nature 
Library without cost or obligation. The coupon 
below brings the books to you for 5 days’ exami- 
nation. Read some of the absorbing chapters, 
written by such authorities as Neltje Blanchan; 
examine the lifelike illustrations in full, natura} 
colors, obtained from the National Association of 
Audubon Societies and painted by such famous 
artists as Bruce Horsfall. 

If you decide to keep the books, pay only the 
special low price at the convenient terms shown 
on the coupon. But take advantage of the Free 
Examination offer NOW before it is withdrawn. 
Send no money—just the coupon, 

NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC. 
Dept. L-161 Garden City, New York 


Nature’s 
















Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 


Dept. L-161, Garden City .N.Y. 


You may send me the Little 
Nature Library in four beau 
tiful volumes for Free Exami 
nation. I will either return the 
books at your expense in 5 days 
or send you $1.50 and then $2.06 
a month for three months, making 
a total of $7.50. ‘This coupon places 
me under no cost or obligation. 
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By sending cash with order you can secure this 





CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, 


NEW YORK 


set for only $7.00 
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[UTTING a Colgate “Refill” Shaving Stick into the 
“Handy Grip” is very simple, and it is done in a 
few seconds. 


Once you have your “Handy Grip” it will last for 
years. The “Refills”, threaded to fit it, cost you the 
price of the soap alone. 


But in addition to the economy you practice in 
using Colgate’s “Refill” Shaving Stick, there is always 
its wonderful superiority for making lather. 


With hot water or cold, with soft water or hard, 
Colgate’s gives you a quick, fragrant lather, which 
holds the hairs of the beard upright, and softens them 
at the base, where the razor’s work is done. 


It makes shaving easier, and leaves the face cool 
and refreshed. 


Send us 10c for the “Handy Grip”, the metal 
container, and a trial-size shaving stick. After 
the trial stick is used up you can buy the “Refills” 
as you need them. 


Each “Refill” gives you at least three months’ 
easier shaving, at less than the price of a day's cigars. 


COLGATE & CO. Dept. 209 199 Fulton St., New York 





